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Send  me  samples  of  Englehart’s  cartoons 


Copley  News  Service  Other  features  of  interest 

P.  O.  Box  190  Just  check  and  we'll  send  you  samples 

San  Diego,  C  A  92 1 12  °  Sp°"*  Trivia  -  canoon  quiz 

□  Of  Course,  A  Horse  —  care  and  training 

□  Phyllis  Schlafly  —  political  writer 

□  Where  Are  You  Now  —  sports  heroes  update 

□  Tween  12  and  20  —  teen-agers'  question  and  answer 


Name _ Title 

Address _ 


This 
cartoon 
is  a 
winner 

Bob  Englehart  is  the  winner  of 
the  United  States  Industrial 
Council’s  annual  "Dragonslayer” 
Award  for  this  cartoon  of  a 
"Unionized  Tank.”  Englehart, 
editorial  cartoonist  for  the 
Dayton  Journal-Herald,  has  won 
numerous  awards  and  is  syndi¬ 
cated  throughout  the  country 
by  Copley  News  Service.  Your 
readers  could  share  in  a  winner’s 
outlook.  Just  return  the  coupon 
and  we’ll  send  you  more  informa¬ 
tion. 
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Serving  the  needs  of  newspapers 

Write,  wire  or  call: 

ask  for  John  Moon  or  Ron  Wells 

Copley  News  Service 

P.O.  Box  190 

San  Diego,  C A  92112 

(714)  299-3131 
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State  - 


Zip 


United  Press  International 
cordially  invites  you 
to  visit  its  exhibit 
at  the  49th  annual  ANPA/RI 
Production  Management  Conference 
June  11-16, 1977 

Booth  2430, 

Anaheim  Convention  Center, 
Anaheim,  California 


RS.  All  UPl  news  and  picture  services  on  exhibit,  including 
DataNews,  slow-speed  newswires  and  Unifax  II,  will  be  received 
via  RCA’s  Americom  satellite  system.  And  there  will  be  the  first 
showing  of  a  prototype  model  of  a  new  high-speed  printer. 


If  you  have  distribution 
probiems  today,  what 
wiii  you  do  when  you’re 
faced  with  TMC? 

Consider  the  Stepper  Fold  ’n  Tie 
System  as  a  solution. 

The  hot  new  concept  of  TMC,  Total  Market  Coverage,  is 
catching  on,  creating  additional  distribution  problems. 
Mail  Room  problems.  Carrier  problems.  Time 
problems.  Overwhelming  Circulation  Departments. 

But  the  Stepper  System  is  helping  solve  them. 

In  California,  right  now,  a  large  daily  is  delivering  folded, 
ready-to- throw  papers  to  their  carriers  to  supplement 
their  subscription  coverage  on  Tuesdays.  And  they're 
doing  it  without  bringing  in  hordes  of  extra  help. 

In  fact,  they've  drastically  reduced  the 
part-time  crew. 

The  Production  people  pitch  in.  They've  used  their 
expertise  to  mechanize  Circulation  for  TMC  without 
disrupting  the  daily  routine.  The  Stepper-Pak 
Bundle-Bagg  is  the  system  that's  doing  it. 

Stepper  Paper-Man  is  the  equipment;  Stepper-Pak 
is  the  assembled,  folded,  wrapped  and  tied  TMC 
supplement  that  is  delivered  to  carriers  ready-to-throw 
in  Stepper  Bundle-Baggs.  This  is  what  the  carriers 
deliver  to  non-subscribers  as  they  work  their  routes. 

So  far,  everybody's  happy. 

Newspapers  carry  more  advertising,  non-subscribers 
are  reached  without  disrupting  subscriber  timetables. 

Carrier  earns  extra  without 
^  ^  l  appreciable  change  to 

routine.  Circulation 


Newsbriefs 


ABA  Standards  on  Fair  Trial  and  Free  Press,  commonly 
known  as  the  Reardon  Report,  will  be  updated  and  revised  at  a 
public  hearing  in  Chicago  August  9,  the  American  Bar  As¬ 
sociation  said. 

The  standards  were  adopted  originally  by  the  ABA’s 
policy-making  House  of  Delegates  in  1968. 

“In  light  of  such  recent  developments  as  the  Nebraska 
Press  Association  v.  Stuart  case  and  the  Chicago  Council  of 
Lawyers  case,  these  standards  are  now  undergoing  revi¬ 
sion,”  said  U.S.  Appeals  Court  Judge  Alfred  T.  Goodwin  of 
Portland,  Ore.,  chairman  of  the  ABA’s  Legal  Advisory 
Committee  on  Fair  Trial  and  Free  Press. 

In  announcing  the  hearing,  to  be  held  from  1  to  5  p.m.  in 
the  Palmer  House,  Goodwin  invited  comments  from  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  working  press,  editors,  publishers,  broadcasters, 
and  members  of  the  bench  and  bar  who  have  been  involved 
in  the  fair  trial-free  press  conflict. 

For  details  on  how  to  testify,  those  interested  are  asked  to 
contact  Deborah  van  Peski,  Communications  Division, 
American  Bar  Association,  77  S.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  Ill. 
60606.  Phone  (312)  947-4177. 

*  *  * 

Lee  Enterprises  has  entered  into  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  its 
television  station  KEYC-tv,  Mankato,  Minn.,  to  United 
Communications  Corporation  of  Kenosha,  Wise.  The  sale 
price  is  $5  million. 

United  Communications  Corporation  is  the  holding  com¬ 
pany  for  the  Kenosha  (Wis.)  News,  Attleboro  (Mass.)  Sun- 
Chronicle,  and  Franklin  (Mass.)  Sentinel. 

Lee  now  owns  five  VHF  television  stations  and  15  daily 
newspapers.  The  sale  of  the  Mankato  station  follows  an¬ 
nouncement  by  Lee  of  its  contract  to  purchase  KOIN-tv, 
Portland,  Ore.  The  Mankato  sale  complies  with  FCC  regula¬ 
tions  which  prohibit  a  corporation  from  owning  more  than 
five  VHF  television  stations. 

3|c  ak  ♦ 

Membership  in  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  stands  at 
an  all-time  high  of  4,233,  the  ABC  reported  on  the  occasion 
of  its  63rd  birthday  last  week.  This  is  an  increase  of  257  from 
a  year  ago.  “This  surge  in  membership  is  credited  to  the 
increased  interest  in  print  media  by  advertising  buyers,”  the 
ABC  stated. 


Stepper 
has  years 

particular, 

facet  of  newspaper 
distribution.  Nobody 
we  know  of  has  a  better 
solution.  Nobody.  For  a 
no-obligation  preliminary 
analysis  of  your  situation,  write  ^ 
or  call  today.  We  can  help  solve  . 

your  distribution  or  TMC  problems; 


Stepper 

■  I  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  103  /  Olathe,  KS  66061  /  913  782-2580 
Visit  Booth  1082,  ANPA  Show,  Anaheim,  |une  11-15 


Baltimore  News- American  recently  held  an  Advertisement- 
for-Profits  Seminar  in  cooperation  with  CEDA  Inc.,  the 
organization  dedicated  to  assisting  small  businesses.  At  the 
seminar,  the  owners  of  small  firms  were  told  how  to  improve 
sales,  create  newspaper  ads,  obtain  newspaper  media 
information,  and  assess  results.  Presentations  were  made  by 
Steve  O’Neill,  managing  editor;  Glen  List,  circulation 
director;  and  A1  Silbert,  retail  ad  manager. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Ads  targeted  to  special  audiences  is  not  a  new  marketing 
ploy.  But  Columbia  Pictures  may  be  the  first  in  its  field  to 
try  it  out  for  a  movie  promotion.  The  filmaker  has  scheduled 
five  separate  full-color  ads,  targeted  for  specific  audiences, 
in  magazines  as  part  of  a  $1  million  network  tv  ad  promotion 
of  the  film  version  of  Peter  Benchley  bestseller  “The  Deep”. 
“I  don’t  think  anybody  has  ever  gone  that  extensively  into 
magazines  before,”  Martin  Levy,  the  film’s  ad  publicity 
project  director,  said.  They  have  classified  the  demographics 
of  the  film-goer  into  five  categories:  Lusty  Men;  Romantic 
Women;  Love-Struck  Teens;  Underwater  Freaks;  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Front  Porch  America.  Another  reason  Colum¬ 
bia  is  using  this  approach.  Levy  said,  is  to  combat  the  high 
cost  of  tv.  If  it  proves  resultful,  magazines  may  be  sitting 
on  a  gold  mine  because  Levy  said  “there’s  a  raft  of  pictures 
coming  out  this  summer.” 
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r  This  72-f 


This  72«pocket  on-line 
inserting  system  is  scaled  to 
the  requirements  of  large 
newspapers. 

But  it’s  also  making  im¬ 
portant  savings  for  medium-size 
papers. 

One  example  is  the  San 
Antonio  News-Express. 

By  installing  one  Harris 
NP-1372  to  replace  three  48- 
pocket  inserters,  the  News- 
Express  has  realized  a  50% 
reduction  in  insertion  costs.  This 
press-speed  system,  with  10 


hoppers,  72  pockets,  and  2 
automatic  jacket  feeding 
stations,  handles  6  million 
inserts  in  an  average  month. 
Inserts  range  from  postcards  to 
104-page  catalogs. 

One  of  the  features  that  has 
contributed  to  its  high  produc¬ 
tivity  is  the  ARS  option.  This 
system  automatically  repairs 
missed  inserts  without  stopping. 
A  no-insert  error  is  picked  up 
automatically  and  corrected  the 
next  time  around. 

This  Harris  newspaper  in¬ 


serting  system  is  capable  of 
handling  the  press  output  of 
large  newspapers,  and  as 
demonstrated  In  San  Antonio, 
has  big  cost-saving  potential 
for  medium-size  papers,  too. 
For  more  information,  write 
Harris  Corporation,  Bindery 
Systems  Division,  P.O.  Box  283, 
Easton,  Pennsylvania  18042. 


IHARRIS 
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10  workshops, 
seminars  and  clinics  that 
teach  just  one  thing: 
how  your  newspaper  can 
make  more  money. 


The  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  has  in-depth 
training  clinics  and  seminars  conducted  by  Bureau 
department  store,  chain  store,  classified,  co-op  and 
staff  training  executives— all  leading  experts  in  their 
fields. 

These  programs  have  just  one  purpose— to  make 
more  advertising  dollars  for  your  paper.  They  are 
designed  and  tailored  for  two  groups— your  sales 
staff  and  your  advertisers. 

FOR  YOUR  SALES  STAFF: 

The  following  workshops  will  train  your  staff  in  more 
effective  selling. 

1.  "How  to  plan  your  way  to  more  newspaper  ad 
sales.” 

—Bill  Solch,  V.P.,  Retail  Sales  Development 

2.  "Selling  against  broadcast" 

—Bill  Solch,  V.P.,  Retail  Sales  Development 

3.  "The  easy  way  to  find  and  use  co-op  ad  dol¬ 
lars." 

—Frank  Hennessey,  V.P.,  Co-op 

4.  "Classified  phone  room  sales  training.” 

—Marie  Holland,  Director,  Telephone  Sales 

5.  "Selling  the  chain  stores.” 

—Christo  Jackson,  V.P.,  Chain  Stores 

6.  "Marketing  workshop:  how  to  use  modern  mar¬ 
keting  approaches  to  sell  newspapers  against 
broadcast  and  other  media.” 

—Charles  Kinsolving,  V.P.,  Marketing 

FOR  YOUR  ADVERTISERS: 

These  programs  will  show  your  advertisers  how  to 
use  newspapers  more  effectively  and  more  profit¬ 
ably,  thereby  encouraging  increased  investment  in 
your  newspaper. 

7.  "Retailers:  how  to  make  your  advertising  work 
harder,  sell  more.”  (Clinic  and  seminar) 

—Bill  Solch,  V.P.,  Retail  Sales  Development 
—Larry  Goodman,  V.P.,  Department  Stores 

8.  "Copy  and  layout  for  retailers.” 

—Bill  Solch,  V.P.,  Retail  Sales  Development 

9.  "More  effective  real  estate  classified  advertis¬ 
ing." 

—Jane  Gilmer,  V.P.,  Classified 

10.  "How  to  use  co-op  to  move  products  faster— for 
manufacturers,  distributors  and  retailers.” 
—Frank  Hennessey,  V.P,,  Co-op 

Want  more  information  on  program  content,  prices 
and  available  dates?  Cut  out  this  ad,  circle  the 
workshops  you're  interested  in  and  mail  to  us.  Or, 
call  (212)  557-1800  and  ask  for  the  executive  in 
charge. 
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'Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau,  Inc. 

485  Lexington  Avenue  New  York,  New  York  10017 


8-9 — Advertising  Research  Foundation,  Hyatt  Regency  O'Hare,  Chicago. 

8- 10 — Newspaper  Food  Editors  and  Writers  Association,  regional  meet¬ 

ing,  Pfister  Hotel,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

9- 11 — New  York  State  Dailies  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Pine 

Tree  Point  Club,  Alexandria  Bay,  New  York. 

11- 16 — ANPA/RI  Production  Management  Conference,  Anaheim  Conven¬ 

tion  Center,  Anaheim,  California. 

12- 17 — International  Society  of  Weekly  Newspaper  Editors.  Lorado  Taft 

Field  Campus,  Northern  Illinois  University,  Oregon.  III. 

15-16 — Ohio  Retail  Advertising  Workshop,  Mohican  State  Lodge,  Perrys- 
ville,  Ohio. 

15- 18 — National  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Breckenridge  Pavil¬ 

ion,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

16 —  Tennessee  Press  Association.  Holiday  Inn  Rivermont,  Memphis. 

16-18 — Associated  Dailies  of  New  York,  Howard  Johnson  Motor  Inn, 

Plattsburg,  New  York. 

16-18 — Kentucky  Press  Association,  Lake  Barkley. 

16- 18 — Tennessee  Press  Association,  Memphis. 

17- 19 — South  Carolina  Press  Association,  Pinehurst,  N.C. 

17-19 — Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors,  School  of  Journalism,  Ohio 
State  University,  Columbus. 

19-21 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 
Stage  Neck  Inn,  York,  Maine. 

19-22 — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association,  Salt  Lake  Hilton, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

19-22 — SNPA  Foundation  workshop,  “Trends  in  Newspaper  Layout", 
Corpus  Christi  (Tex.)  Caller  and  Times. 

19- 23 — Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers, 

Louisville,  Ky. 

20- 23 — Washington  Journalism  Center,  "Food:  Nutrition  and  Economic 

Issues,”  Washington,  D.C. 

22- 24 — ANPA  seminar  on  shoppers,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

23- 25— Texas  Press  Association,  The  Flagship,  Galveston. 

24- 25 — Arkansas  Press  Association,  Arlington  Hotel,  Hot  Springs. 

26- 30 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  sales  conference. 

Shamrock  Hotel,  Houston. 

27- July  1 — Newspaper  Guild,  Honolulu. 

30-July  4 — National  Press  Photographers  Association,  The  Mark,  Vail, 
Colorado. 


7-10 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Sheraton  Beach 
Inn,  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

14-16 — Virginia  Press  Association,  The  Homestead,  Hot  Springs. 

14- 16 — Mississippi  Press  Association,  Biloxi. 

15- 17 — Texas  Newspaper  Advertising  Managers’  Association  Palacio  del 

Rio  HoteL  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

17-20 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  Fairmont  Hotel, 
San  Francisco. 

17-20 — SNPA  Foundation  workshop,  "The  Weekend  Newspaper", 
Nashville  Tennessean,  Nashville. 

20- 24 — Georgia  Press  Association.  Jekyll  Island. 

21- 23 — North  Carolina  Press  Association,  Asheville. 

26-31 — National  Association  of  Black  Journalists,  Baltimore  Hilton,  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md. 

31-Aug.  2— Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  The  Woodlands,  north  of 
Houston. 


4-6 — ^Alabama  Press  Association,  Gulf  Shores,  Ala. 

7-10 — SNPA  Foundation  workshop,  “Marketing  and  Promoting  the 
Newspaper,"  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution. 

7-12 — Newspaper  Association  Managers,  Vail  Lodge,  Vail,  Colorado. 

18-21 — West  Virginia  Press  Association,  White  Sulphur  Springs. 

20-26 — International  Typographical  Union,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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As  you  can  see,  we  have  a  big  advantage  over  the 
competition.  Our  screen  is  a  giant  200  square  inches. 

Theirs,  only  71 .  So  while  you  can  fit  a  full  tabloid  page- 

actual  size— on  ours,  you  can 
only  fit  a  magazine 
size  page 
on  theirs. 

The  unique  Graphic  Digitizer  \/\Iq  3I3Q 

7e  a  unique 

feature  called  a  Graphic  Digitizer  Pen.  Used  with  a  special 
tablet,  an  operator  can  instantly  position  copy  with  unparal¬ 
leled  accuracy.  And  flow  copy  around  artwork 
by  simply  tracing  the  outline. 

In  fact,  the  Raycomp-100 
is  so  loaded  with  time-saving 
features,  you  can  expect  your 
operator  to  compose. 

One  operator  at  a 
singie  Raycomp-100 
station  can  do  the  work 
of  several  people  in  less 
than  half  the  time 

it  used  to  take.  , 

The  easy-to-use 
Raycomp-100  has  a 
payback  time  of  less 
than  a  year. 

Visit  us  at  the  ANPA  Production 
Conference  at  Anaheim,  California 


lay  out,  edit,  correct,  and  review  up  to  a  full  page  of  ads  in 
less  than  half  the  time  it  takes  via  conventional  methods. 

And  a  lot  faster  than  the  competition’s  method. 

Naturally,  a  system  as  efficient  and  productive  as  this 
one  doesn’t  come  cheap.  But  let’s  face  it.  You  get  what  you 
pay  for.  And  besides,  the  Raycomp-100  usually  pays  for  itself 
in  less  than  a  year— much  less  time  than  competitive  systems. 

The  extraordinary  Raycomp-100.  If  you’re  interested, 
send  the  coupon  and  we’ll  send  you  literature. 


Besides  a  Raycomp-100  brochure, 

□  I’d  like  a  Raytheon  representative  to  work  out  a 
payback  analysis  with  me. 

□  I’d  like  to  attendaregional  seminar  on  the  Raycomp-100. 

□  I’d  like  to  see  a  demonstration  of  the  Raycomp-100  at 
one  of  your  customer  locations. 


Name _ 

Company 
Address - 


Title 


Zip 
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Raytheon  Graphic  Systems 
528  Boston  Post  Road 
Sudbury,  Massachusetts  01776 
(617)443-9521 
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Satellite  news  service 

ANPA/RI  Production  Management  Conference  for  many 
years  has  been  the  show  window  for  the  newspaper  of  the 
future.  Yesterday’s  blue  sky  discussed  in  the  convention 
hall  has  consistently  become  tomorrow’s  reality.  This  year 
will  be  no  exception. 

The  development  of  practically  all  the  new  technologies 
now  available  to  newspapers,  from  computers  to  video  dis¬ 
play  terminals  to  plate-making  to  presses,  have  been  given 
impetus  by  exhibit  and  discussion  at  previous  conferences. 

Next  week  at  the  49th  conference  in  Anaheim,  Calif.,  the 
prospects,  plans  and  problems  for  AP  and  UPI  news  dis¬ 
tribution  directly  to  newspapers  via  satellite  will  be  discus¬ 
sed.  What  the  Wall  Street  Journal  pioneered  on  its  own,  and 
what  news  executives  have  speculated  upon  for  several 
years,  will  be  practical  for  all  newspapers  when  roadblocks 
involving  rates  and  regulations  become  ironed  out. 

The  convention  program  lists  this  session  as  “Dateline 
’90.”  Recalling  the  rapid  development  of  other  technologies 
in  recent  years,  news  distribution  by  satellite  could  be  with 
us  before  that  date. 


Schools  and  new  technology 

An  innovation  at  this  year’s  ANPA/RI  Production  Man¬ 
agement  Conference  will  be  a  session  created  especially  for 
journalism  professors  and  students  designed  to  bring  them 
up-to-date  on  the  new  technologies  now  being  used  in  all 
phases  of  newspaper  production  including  the  newsroom. 

Nothing  could  be  more  important  than  to  familiarize  the 
journalists,  the  ad  managers  and  the  business  executives  of 
tommorrow  on  the  rapidly-changing  scene  in  a  newspaper 
plant. 

Many  journalism  schools  are  doing  a  good  job  of  exposing 
j-students  to  the  new  processes  being  used  in  newsrooms. 
What  is  equally  important  is  an  understanding  of  the  re¬ 
volution  that  has  taken  place,  and  is  taking  place,  in  what 
used  to  be  casually  referred  to  as  the  “back  shop.” 

We’ve  come  a  long  way  from  slugs  and  turtles  and  galleys 
and  stereotyping  and  hot  metal,  and  the  more  the  aspiring 
newspaper  man  or  woman  knows  about  it  the  better  it  will 
be  for  the  future  of  the  business. 


Classified  barometer 

Newspaper  classified  advertising  has  long  been  consi¬ 
dered  a  good  economic  barometer.  The  nation’s  stock  mar¬ 
kets,  which  have  been  having  their  ups  and  mostly  downs  in 
recent  days,  should  take  a  look  at  the  most  recent  classified 
ad  revenue  figures:  Up  over  18%  in  April  and  more  than  15% 
for  the  first  four  months  of  the  year. 
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Letters 


LOCAL  RECORD 

Re:  Can  a  library  become  a  profit 
center?  (E&P  May  7). 

Oppedahl  seems  to  imply  that  only  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  Toronto  Globe 
and  Mail  “are  papers  of  record  which 
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contain  information  available  nowhere 
else.”  This  is  a  gross  misconception.  All 
newspapers  are  papers  of  record.  Re¬ 
cords  of  local  history  and  happenings.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  local/regional  news¬ 
papers  have  more  detailed  historic/ 
socio/economic/political  information 
about  that  particular  region  than  New 
York  Times  or  the  Toronto  Globe  and 
Mail  could  possibly  offer. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  less 
than  favorable  reception  to  the  New 
York  Times  Information  Bank  among  the 
innumerable  local  newspapers  is  the  lack 
of  local  information  and  the  high  price.  I 
think  local  newspapers  And  it  more  prac¬ 
tical  to  spend  money  (if  the  newspaper 
management  at  all  decides  to  spend  some 
money  on  the  library)  to  hire  additional 
help  to  enhance  their  collection  or  im¬ 
prove  the  services,  than  to  subscribe  to 
the  NYT  Information  Bank. 

As  for  the  marketability  of  an  auto¬ 
mated  library  let  me  say  that  the  cost 
effectiveness  of  any  major  investment 
including  automated  libraries  is  an  im¬ 
portant  consideration,  but  this  need  not 
always  be  in  terms  of  monetary  gains  or 
sellability.  Improved  quality  of  service  to 
the  users  should  be  equally  important 
consideration. 

Although  it  is  presumptuous  to  expect 
the  newspaper  libraries  to  make  profit  on 
investment,  some  monetary  return  by 
sell  of  services  and  savings  in  manpower, 
in  addition  to  remarkably  improved  serv¬ 
ices  should  not  be  underestimated.  This 
does  not  mean  there  is  no  market  for  the 
commercial  services  of  a  newspaper  lib¬ 
rary.  For  ages  newspaper  libraries  have 
been  giving  away  free  services  to  any¬ 
body  and  everybody  who  asks  for  it,  and 
the  newspaper  management  have  consi¬ 
dered  it  a  public  relations  job  or  service 
to  the  readers.  Many  newspaper  libraries 
do  charge  for  the  services  they  offer  to 
the  public,  sometimes  the  charges  are 
intentionally  kept  high  to  discourage  the 
use.  The  sad  fact  is  that  most  of  the 
newspaper  libraries  are  understaffed, 
overused,  their  services  very  rarely  ap¬ 
preciated  or  their  existence  acknow¬ 
ledged.  There  are  no  awards  for  most 
innovative  newspaper  library  or  the  serv¬ 
ices  they  offer.  But  for  anyone  who 
wants  to  market  the  services  of  a  news¬ 
paper  library,  especially  the  automated 
libraries,  there  sure  is  a  market,  may  be 
not  on  a  national  scale.  School  systems, 
college  and  university  libraries,  county 
libraries,  county  and  state  historical 
societies,  insurance  companies,  law 
firms,  local  radio  and  tv  stations  etc.  are 
some  of  the  potential  customers.  I  think 
it  is  just  too  early  to  writeoff  the  market 
potential  of  the  automated  newspaper 
libraries.  It  is  now  time  for  the  news¬ 
paper  management  and  the  newspaper 


librarians  to  recognize  the  potential  and 
get  out  of  the  ‘morgue’  mentality.  News¬ 
paper  libraries  are  not  morgues,  never 
have  been.  Newspaper  libraries  have 
been  information  banks  long  before  the 
New  York  Times  started  using  the  term. 

Harish  Trivedi 
(Trivedi  is  reference  and  research  director 
for  the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Journal  Herald.) 

thi  Hn 

WORD  DIVISIONS 

As  a  recent  journalism  graduate  and 
current  graduate  school  student,  I  like 
words  and  the  English  language.  Like 
many  people,  I  trust  my  eye  to  be  the 
judge  when  I  am  reading  and  writing.  It 
stops  when  a  word  looks  fimny  or  out  of 
place. 

While  I  was  reading  the  April  30,  1977 
issue  of  E&P,  my  eye  stopped,  and  I 
found  myself  searching  for  a  dictionary 
to  win  a  bet  with  myself  and  word 
division — but  either  way  I  knew  E&P 
would  lose. 

Hypehations  are  my  favorite  mistakes, 
and  I  found  two  in  the  article  on  K. 
Rupert  Murdoch  (page  11). 

The  word  ‘ourselves’  (column  1, 
paragraph  2)  and  the  word  ‘newspapers’ 
(column  2,  paragraph  2)  were  both 
hyphenated  incorrectly.  According  to 
the  dictionaries  around  me — all  three — 
selves,  like  self,  is  a  single  syllable  word 
and  therefore  not  to  be  hyphenated 
within  itself.  Newspapers,  like  paper  is 
to  be  hyphenated  between  the  a  and  the 
p,  as  opposed  to  the  p  and  the  e  as  shown 
in  E&P. 

Who  is  at  fault:  my  dictionary?  your 
copy  editors?  or  your  electronic  equip¬ 
ment?  If  it  is  your  electronic  equipment, 
can  you  really  afford  such  mistakes  over 
the  long  run? 

Janice  T.  Radak 

♦  «  « 

HOME  GROWN 

After  being  out  of  town  on  business  for 
two  months,  I  have  been  catching  up  on 
reading  an  accumulation  of  correspon¬ 
dence  and  magazines,  and  one  of  the  first 
things  that  caught  my  eye  was  a  five- 
page  interview  in  E&P  (Apr.  23,  1977) 
(Continued  on  page  76) 

Short  takes 

Police  say  a  woman  staying  at  a  local 
hotel  saw  bandleader  Stan  Kenton  col¬ 
lapse  and  strike  his  head  on  the  floor 
with  sufficient  force  to  fracture  his 
skill. — St.  Petersburg  Times. 

♦  *  * 

Sen.  John  Tower  was  married  Sunday 

to  Washington  layer  L _ —  B _ 

C _  in  a  private  ceremony.  .  .  . — 

Rockford  (Ill.)  Register-Star. 

HH  UK 

We  cannot  reveal  how  the  death  mas¬ 
sage  was  intercepted  without  endanger¬ 
ing  sources. — San  Antonio  Express. 
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“The  new 6490 
newspaper  system; 

it’snotaliucterr 


“Remember  the  Tucker?  Great  looking  car.  Innova¬ 
tive.  The  hit  of  the  1948  Auto  Shows.  Lots  of  sizzle,  but 
no  steak.  Tucker  had  thousands  of  investors,  and  its 
handmade  prototypes  were  beautiful.  But  car  number 
one  never  got  off  the  production  line,  and  the  investors 
were  left  holding  the  bag. 

“At  the  ANPA  Show  youTl  see  and  he£ir  a  lot  of  sizzle, 
too.  Much  of  it  will  be  surrounding  what  appear  to  be 
new  newspaper  systems:  Good-looking  hardware,  soft¬ 
ware  promises  of  new  functions  that  leave  you  breath¬ 
less.  Then...pfft,  they  don’t  work,  and  you’re  left 
holding  the  bag. 

“At  the  ANPA  Show  well  have  our  own  sizzle,  and 

the  steak  to  go  with  it: 

6400  sj^tem. 


twice  the  capacity.  The  new  6490  costs  less,  too! 

“But  most  important,  the  6490  is  in  no  way  like  a 
Tucker,  because  Hendrix  Worldwide  is  aproven  pioneer, 
with  more  newspaper  systems  on-line  than  anyone  else 
in  the  world.  In  a  word,  our  systems  work. 

“So  don’t  invest  in  a  Tucker  from  whomever,  invest 
in  a  6490  system  from  Hendrix  Worldwide.  It’s  a  better 
quality  product,  and  it  will  cost  you  less  money. 

“Come  visit  us  at  ANPA  and  see  the  6490  yourself. 
We’ll  be  at  Booth  138.” 


Bill  Fresh,  President 

Hendrix  Worldwide 

First  to  transform  words  from 

fingertip  to  computer  to  print. . . 

insteintameously. 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR. 
NEWS  AND  PHOTO  SERVICE 


The  Monitor's  award-winning  special 
series  are  perhaps  the  biggest  plus  of  the 
News  and  Photo  Service. 

Monitor  writers  are  wide-ranging  in 
their  search  for  newsworthy  series: 


+  Realistic  Retirement 
+  Is  Your  Child  Learning? 
+  20th-Century  America 
+  Legalized  Gambling 
+  Around  the  Garden 


The  series  are  highly  promotable, 
reaching  readers  where  their  interests  lie 
at  the  moment.  They  are  invaluable  in 
attracting  new  subscribers  and  holding 
current  ones. 


You  get  more  with.  .  . 
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Write  or  call  us  for  availability  and  samples:  515/284-8244 
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Outsiders  contest  control 
of  family-owned  Pa.  daily 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

A  court  fight  over  control  of  the  93- 
year-old  Pottstown  (Pa.)  Republican  has 
moved  to  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme 
Court,  involving  what  the  grandson  of 
the  founder,  present  publisher  Uzal  H. 
Martz,  Jr.,  considers  a  freedom  of  the 
press  issue,  a  complex  legal  technicality 
and  a  “power  play”  by  a  county  judge 
whose  family  coal  business  activities 
have  been  criticized  by  the  newspaper. 

The  appeal  filed  with  the  state  court  in 
May  followed  an  April  dismissal  by  the 
judge,  James  J.  Curran,  and  Judge  Guy 
Bowe  of  the  Orphans  Court  Division, 
Schuylkill  County,  of  43  objections 
raised  by  the  newspaper  in  the  on-going 
fight  over  court  appointment  of  trustees 
for  the  trust  set  up  by  the  founder, 
Joseph  H.  Zerbey,  to  preserve  the  news¬ 
paper  for  his  descendants. 

The  Curran  family  is  a  major  force  in 
the  coal-dominated  economy  of  the  area 
through  its  political  and  coal  and  other 
business  interests.  The  judge’s  son, 
James  J.  Curran,  Jr.,  is  a  candidate  for 
election  to  the  Schuylkill  County  bench 
in  the  November  elections.  The  son  is 
also  co-owner  of  radio  station  WPAM, 
which  obtained  a  $650,000  loan  from  the 
Minersville  Safe  Deposit  Bank  and  Trust 
Company  of  which  Judge  Curran  is 
board  chairman.  A  nephew  is  president 
and  James  Jr.  is  vice  president.  One  of 
the  court-appointed  trustees  for  the 
newspaper  is  the  cashier  of  the 
Minersville  bank,  Thomas  A.  Elliott  Jr. 

The  other  court-named  trustee  incur¬ 
ring  objections  from  the  Pottsville  Re¬ 
publican  publisher  is  another  banker 
friend  of  Judge  Curran,  William  R.  Par¬ 
nell.  Parnell,  now  retired,  is  a  neighbor 
of  Judge  Bowe’s  and  served  with  him  on 
an  American  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
committee.  A  third  alternate  trustee 
named  to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by  a  1976 
death,  is  another  banker,  Lewis  M. 
Koch,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  and  Trust  Company.  He  was 
recommended  by  the  trust’s  surviving 
trustees. 

In  the  lengthy  opinion  handed  down  in 
April,  Curran  and  Bowe  overruled  the 
newspaper’s  objection  to  appointment  of 
Parnell  and  Elliott  as  trustees  to  succeed 
the  late  Uzal  Martz  and  Frances  Zerbey 
Braun.  After  the  court  rejected  nominees 
of  the  surviving  trustees,  they  filed  for  a 
change  of  venue.  That  was  also  denied. 


The  will  of  the  newspaper’s  founder 
had  directed  that  the  Orphans  Court  of 
Schuylkill  County  appoint  successor 
trustees.  The  deaths  in  1975  of  Frances 
Zerbey  Braun  and  H.  Martz  Sr.  had 
created  two  vacancies.  The  court  fight 
began  in  disagreement  over  the  surviving 
trustees’  proposal  for  successors.  The 
court  then  named  Parnell  and  Elliott. 

The  Republican’s  publisher,  Uzal  H. 
Martz  Jr.,  considers  that  “freedom  of  the 
press  resolves  around  the  continuation  of 
having  trustees  of  the  newspaper  trust 
equally  free  from  any  external  pressures 
or  interference.” 

Lawyers  for  the  contesting  Zerbey 
heirs,  in  the  earlier  petition  for  a  change 
of  venue,  contended  that  judge  Curran 
“holds  great  hostility”  towards  the 
newspaper. 

The  lawyers  said  in  part: 

“Let  us  assume  that  John  J.  Curran,  as 
a  co-owner  of  WPAM,  wishes  to* know 
information  regarding  the  advertising 
revenues  of  the  Pottsville  Republican. 
Does  not  the  fact  that  Mr.  Elliott  both 
works  for  Mr.  Curran  as  president  of  the 
bank  and  will  possess  the  right  as  trustee 
to  review  this  information  at  the  Repub¬ 
lican  create  at  least  the  type  of  potential 
for  conflict  of  interest  that  would  de¬ 
mand  his  removal  as  trustee? 

“In  addition,  let  us  assume  that  the 
Pottsville  Republican  chooses  to  print  an 
editorial  which  unfavorably  reflects  on 
James  J.  Curran  Jr.  in  his  bid  for  election 
to  the  Schuylkill  County  bench.  Does  not 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Curran’s  father,  as 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  bank,  which 
employs  Mr.  Elliott,  raise  the  serious  po¬ 
tential  for  stopping  such  criticism  of  Mr. 
Curran? 

"Is  not  Mr.  Elliott,  as  an  honorable 
man,  placed  in  a  situation  of  dilemma 
merely  by  virtue  of  his  allegiance  as  an 
employe  and  his  duty  of  loyalty  as 
fiduciary?” 

The  judges,  rejecung  the  contention  of 
conflict  which  would  place  freedom  of 
press  in  the  county  “in  grave  doubt,” 
stated:  “Our  goal  was  to  provide  a  bal¬ 
anced  trustee  representation  that  would 
manage,  serve  and  protect  the  interests 
of  all  the  beneficiaries.” 

The  judges,  in  their  opinion,  also 
stated  that  “To  say  that  a  close  relation¬ 
ship  between  trustee  and  the  court  is  im¬ 
proper  is  to  assume  that  the  court  has  an 
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interest  adverse  to  the  trust.  Nothing  can 
be  further  from  the  truth.” 

They  refused  to  grant  a  further  hearing 
on  the  conflict  issue,  and  denied  their 
decision  could  or  would  impair  the 
newspaper’s  freedom  and  its  ability  to 
remain  independent.  They  also  stated: 
“This  type  of  implication  is  most  seri¬ 
ous.  The  public  may  be  misled  into  think¬ 
ing  that  there  exists  a  serious  conflict 
between  the  court  and  the  press  when  in 
fact  no  such  conflict  exists.  The  end  re¬ 
sult  is  that  public  confidence  may  be 
eroded  not  only  in  the  judicial  system  but 
in  the  press  as  well.” 

A  collision  between  the  Republican 
and  Currans  came  in  1973  when  the 
newspaper  reported  that  22  anthracite 
firms  leasing  land  from  the  county  un¬ 
derstated  the  amount  of  ore  they  mined. 
This  reportedly  lost  the  county  $162,000 
in  taxes.  The  Reading  Anthracite  Coal 
Company  is  Curran  controlled.  A  county 
team  investigation,  which  included 
county  solicitor  James  Curran  Jr., 
largely  exonerated  the  coal  companies. 
A  subsequent  federal  grand  jury  investi¬ 
gation  is  still  in  progress. 

In  1976  the  Republican  headlined  ac¬ 
quisition  that  the  Reading  Anthracite 
was  trying  to  stifle  competition  in  the 
county. 

Reading  Anthracite  is  a  descendant  of 
the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and 
Iron  Company,  which  also  was  subject  to 
criticism  early  on  from  the  Republican’s 
founder,  Zerby.  He  took  the  side  of  min¬ 
ers  soon  after  he  founded  the  daily  in 
Pottsville  and  later  took  on  P&RC&l  in  a 
campaign  to  open  coal  regions  to  com¬ 
petitors  of  Reading  Railroad.  At  one 
point,Zerby  ran  a  year-long,  daily  inves¬ 
tigative  series  on  coal  companies  and 
their  tax  rate. 

• 

Harte-Hanks  forms 
shopper  group 

Harte-Hanks  Newspapers  Inc.,  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  has  acquired  California 
Shopper,  a  free-distribution  ad  publica¬ 
tion,  that  is  mailed  weekly  to  homes  in 
Riverside  and  San  Bernardino  Counties, 
for  slightly  less  than  $3  million. 

With  the  purchase,  Harte-Hanks 
formed  a  Pennysaver  Group,  consisting 
of  Van/De  Publishing  Co.  in  Orange  and 
Los  Angeles  Counties;  and  California 
and  Mountain  States  Publishing  Co.  in 
Simi  Valley,  Calif. 

The  combined  circulation  of  the  shop¬ 
pers,  which  are  mailed,  is  in  excess  of 
I  million. 
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Reporter  refuses  udall  re-enters  anti-group 
to  pay  fines  for  ....  ... 

fiw  5me’  vrotk  bill  With  25  co-sponsors 


In  a  case  that  has  the  makings  of  a 
landmark  decision,  the  Luzerne  County 
(Pa.)  Court  in  Wilkes-Barre  will  be  asked 
to  define  “free  work”  as  performed  by  a 
newspaper  reporter. 

The  matter  at  issue  involves  James  Tor- 
bik,  a  general  reporter  for  the  Sunday 
Independent  of  Wilkes-Barre,  and  Local 
120,  The  Newspaper  Guild  of  Wilkes- 
Barre. 

Local  120's  executive  board  is  attempt¬ 
ing  to  collect  from  Torbik  a  fine  of  $125 
levied  after  he  performed  what  the  union 
says  was  free  work — writing  an  article 
concerning  a  game  of  the  1976  World 
Series  which  he  attended.  Torbik  wrote 
the  article  during  working  hours  and  col¬ 
lected  his  pay  for  it,  but  the  unioncontends 
he  gathered  material  for  the  piece  while  on 
his  own  time. 

After  a  trial  board  convened  by  Local 
1 20  found  T  orbik  guilty  of  doing  free  work 
in  violation  of  the  union  contract,  the 
reporter  was  fined  $125.  When  he  refused 
to  pay,  the  union  took  the  case  before 
District  Magistrate  John  Bednarz  in 
Wilkes-Barre.  Bednarz  dismissed  the  ac¬ 
tion  on  grounds  it  was  not  within  his 
jurisdiction. 

The  trial  board  found  Torbik  guilty  on 
March  4  and  made  the  fine  payable  on 
April  18.  Torbik  did  not  attend  the  pro¬ 
ceedings,  clai  ming  the  fine  was  assessed  at 
a  “kangaroo  court.”  The  union  put  the 
case  before  the  magistrate  June  3. 

Atty.  Sol  Lubin,  counsel  for  Local  120, 
said  the  case  would  be  taken  before 
Luzerne  County  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

Torbik  claims  the  union  is  violating  his 
civil  rights  by  attempting  to  regulate  his 
activities.  “1  was  not  assigned  to  go  to  the 
Series  and  1  wrote  the  story  on  company 
time,”  he  said.  “Therefore,  1  was  paid  for 
what  1  did,”  he  added. 

Torbik  says  he  is  prepared  to  carry  the 
action  to  the  highest  court.  His  lawyer, 
Atty.  John  Moses,  agrees.  “We're  ready 
to  go  all  the  way  on  this,”  he  said  after  the 
appearance  in  magistrate's  court. 

Several  other  free- work  cases  are  pend¬ 
ing  against  Torbik,  whodefends  his  action 
by  stating,  “1  have  been  paid  to  go  to 
Miami  and  other  places  when  on  assign¬ 
ment.  1  have  no  complaints  whatsoever  as 
to  my  relationship  with  management.  And 
nobody,  let  alone  TNG,  is  going  to  tell  me 
what  to  do  with  my  free  time.” 

Management  at  the  Independent  is 
backing  Torbik.  Said  Lou  Rauscher,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  '‘Literally,  if  a  reporter  sees 
an  accident  or  a  fire  on  his  lunch  hour  he's 
not  to  write  about  it.  We  support  Torbik  in 
what  he's  doing.  Maybe  he'll  be  the 
pioneer  which  could  result  in  better  report¬ 
ing  locally.”  Rauscher  claims  there  is  a 
“vendetta”  against  Torbik. 
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By  I.  William  Hill 

Pushing  on  in  his  fight  against  concen¬ 
trations  of  control  in  both  book  and 
newspaper  publishing.  Representative 
Morris  K.  Udall  (D.  of  Ariz.)  this  week 
re-introduced  his  Competition  Review 
Act,  this  time  not  just  with  Representa¬ 
tive  Bob  Kastenmeier  (D.  of  Wise.)  as 
co-sponsor,  but  with  25  other  members 
of  Congress  as  co-sponsors. 

Udall  also  announced  on  June  6  that  he 
and  Kastenmeier  would  ask  the 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  to  hold  hearings  at 
an  early  date. 

At  the  same  time,  Udall  announced  he 
has  joined  with  the  Authors  Guild,  Inc. 
in  calling  for  Justice  Department  action 
under  Section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  “to 
try  and  slow  down  or  reverse  this  merger 
mania.  And  I'm  equally  pleased  that  the 
Guild  is  joining  Bob  Kastenmeier  and  me 
in  support  of  the  Competition  Review 
Act.” 

Asked  whether  he  would  have  Section 
7  invoked  regarding  newspapers  as  well 
as  book  publishing,  Udall  said  “Yes.” 
Section  7,  often  referred  to  as  the 
“anti-merger”  provision  of  the  Clayton 
Act,  reads  in  pertinent  part  as  follows; 

“No  corporation  engaged  in  com¬ 
merce  shall  acquire,  directly  or  indirect¬ 
ly,  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  stock  or 
other  share  capital.  ...  of  another  cor¬ 
poration  engaged  also  in  commerce, 
where  in  any  line  of  commerce  in  any 
section  of  the  country,  the  effect  of  such 
acquisition  may  be  substantially  to  les¬ 
sen  competition,  or  to  tend  to  create  a 
monopoly.” 

In  connection  with  his  announce¬ 
ments,  Udall  said: 

“The  disappearance  of  competition  is 
disturbing  anywhere  in  our  economy. 
Without  it,  a  free  market  cannot  func¬ 
tion.  And  the  sad  fact  is  that  we  have  too 
little  competition  in  too  many  markets. 
The  result  is  inflation,  inefficiency,  lack 
of  innovation,  and — when  the  market¬ 
place  no  longer  provides  discipline — a 
demand  for  government  regulation. 

“These  symptoms  are  particularly  dis¬ 
turbing  when  they  occur  in  the  area  of 
publishing  and  communications,  for  they 
threaten  the  values  that  the  First 
Amendment  was  designed  to  protect.  It 
is  increasingly  apparent  that  competition 
is  disappearing  in  these  fields:  indepen¬ 
dent,  hometown  publishers  are  being 
bought  out  by  chain  operators  at  a  record 
rate.  More  and  more  of  the  independent 
(book  publishing)  houses  that  brought 
competition  and  a  willingness  to  back 
newcomers  in  a  competitive  publishing 
business  are  being  bought  out  and  swap¬ 


ped  around  by  big  conglomerates.” 

Udall  and  Kastenmeier  were  joined  at 
their  press  conference  by  John  Brooks, 
president  of  the  Authors  Guild  which  has 
5000  members;  John  Hersey,  chairman 
of  the  Guild's  contract  committee;  and 
Herman  Wouk,  well-known  author  who 
is  now  a  resident  of  Washington,  and 
Irwin  Karp,  counsel  for  the  Guild. 

The  Guild  members  issued  an  18-page 
statement  demonstrating  the  merger- 
takeover  trend  in  book  publishing.  This 
pointed  out  that  the  test  of  Section  7  of 
the  Clayton  Act  is  not  whether  a  given 
publishing  acquisition  actually  has  re¬ 
stricted  competition,  but  rather,  whether 
such  effects  are  probable  in  the  future. 
To  prove  that  book  publishing  is  gripped 
by  the  “trend  to  concentration”  Section 
7,  is  intended  to  halt,  the  Guild  pointed 
out  that  more  than  300  mergers  and  ac¬ 
quisitions  have  taken  place  during  the 
last  20  years. 

The  statement  declared  further  that 
this  record  has  passed  far  beyond  the 
warning  line  drawn  by  Section  7;  that  the 
trend  threatens  competition  in  publishing 
and  the  survival  of  an  industry-structure 
composed  of  numerous  independent  pub¬ 
lishing  companies;  that  the  trend  re¬ 
stricts  authors’  bargaining  power,  in¬ 
come  and  publishing  opportunities;  and 
endangers  the  First  Amendment's  unin¬ 
hibited  marketplace  of  ideas. 

Copies  of  this  statement  were  distri¬ 
buted  to  the  Senate  and  House  Judiciary 
Committees,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion,  Attorney  General  Griffin  Bell,  and 
Asst.  Attorney  General  Shenefield. 

The  Competition  Review  Act,  origi¬ 
nally  introduced  by  Udall  and  Kasten¬ 
meier  April  5  to  mandate  a  study  of  com¬ 
petition  in  critical  American  industries 
and  the  trend  to  centralization  of  the 
U.S.  economy,  was  reintroduced  on 
June  6  with  the  following  additional 
sponsors: 

Representatives  Henry  Reuss  (D.  of 
Wis.),  Frank  Thompson  (D.  of  N.J.)  Bar¬ 
ren  Mitchell  (D.  of  Md.),  Paul  Simon  (D. 
of  111.),  Les  AuCoin  (D.  of  Ore.),  Her¬ 
man  Badillo  (D.  of  N.Y.),  Berkley  Bedell 
(D.  of  Iowa),  Michael  Blouin  (D  of  Io¬ 
wa),  David  Bonior  (D.  of  Mich.),  John 
Conyers  (D.  of  Mich.),  Robert  Drinan 
(D.  of  Mass.),  Don  Edwards  (D.  of 
Calif.),  Joshua  Eilberg  (D.  of  Pa.),  Allen 
Ertel  (D.  of  Pa.),  Don  Fraser  (D.  of 
Minn.),  Albert  Gore  (D.  of  Tenn.),  Au¬ 
stin  Murphy  (D.  of  Pa.),  Stephen  Neal 
(D.  of  N.C.),  Richard  Ottinger  (D.  of 
N.Y.),  Ned  Pattison  (D.  of  N.Y.), 
Donald  Pease  (D.  of  Ohio),  Pete  Stark 
(D.  of  Calif.),  Bruce  Vento  (D.  of  Minn.), 
Charles  Wilson  (D.  of  Texas),  and  Tim 
Wirth  (D.  of  Colo.). 
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Crossroads  77  theme  for  AN  PA 


production  show 


At  high-noon  on  Saturday,  June 
11  the  early  attendees  of  the 
49th  Annual  ANPA/Research  Insti¬ 
tute’s  Production  Management  Con¬ 
ference  will  start  their  examination 
at  the  Anaheim,  California  Conven¬ 
tion  Center  of  the  latest  systems  and 
services  available  from  suppliers  to 
the  industry. 

The  theme  this  year  is  CROSS/ 

FEEDBACK 


J.  Walter  Thompson  Company.  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  McLean,  III,  publisher  and 
editor,  Philadelphia  Evening  and 
Sunday  Bulletin  will  present  a  pub¬ 
lisher’s  view. 

The  second  day’s  session  will  be 
highlighted  by  a  discussion  on 
newsprint  with  representatives  from 
both  publishers  and  producers  on 
the  panel. 

by  Vic  Caixtone 


jR  L _ 

R»ADS  /, 


cmamoH 


ROADS  ’77  and  as  stated  by  Peter 
P.  Romano,  director  production  de¬ 
partment  ANPA/RI,  “The  confer¬ 
ence  has  been  charted  to  provide  a 
broad  view  of  the  many  new  direc¬ 
tions  available  to  newspapers  today, 
as  well  as  possible  new  avenues  of 
technology  for  tomorrow.’’  A  list  of 
exhibitors  will  be  found  on  pages  84 
and  85. 

The  opening  session  on  Monday, 
June  13  will  hear  comments  from  Joe 
D.  Smith,  Jr.,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Alexandria  (La.)  Daily  Town 
Talk  and  chairman  of  the  board  and 
president,  AN  PA. 

Ottis  Chandler,  publisher  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  will  welcome 
members  to  the  conference. 

The  first  session  on  Monday  will 
examine  the  new  role  of  newspapers 
in  the  marketplace.  The  overview 
for  the  retailer  will  be  given  by 
Alfred  Eisenpreis,  vicepresident  of 
retail  marketing.  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Bureau.  Ruth  Clark,  senior 
vicepresident,  Yankelovich,  Skelly, 
and  White,  will  present  the  reader’s 
view  while  the  advertiser’s  view  will 
be  given  by  Thurman  R.  Pierce,  Jr., 
vicepresident/manager  print  media. 


Five  concurrent  workshop  ses¬ 
sions  are  slated  for  Wednesday 
along  with  the  all  morning  session 
Editorial-Newsroom  Symposium 
VI.  Two  new  sessions  are  on  the 
Wednesday  morning  program  with 
Jerry  W.  Friedheim,  general 
manager-ANPA,  as  moderator  for 
the  session  on  new  technology  in 
perspective.  This  program  has  been 
designed  for  journalism  professors 
and  students. 

The  other  new  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing  session  will  be  devoted  to  elec¬ 
tronic  library/morgue  retrieval  sys¬ 
tems.  Three  prominent  librarians 
along  with  representatives  from  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  and  Times  will  pro¬ 
vide  an  introduction  to  the  latest 
storage  and  retrieval  systems. 

The  Thursday  morning  session 
which  brings  the  conference  to  a 
close  has  the  theme  this  year-* 
DATELINE  ’90,  a  telescopic  view 
of  the  newspaper  of  1990. 

Last  year  more  than  10,000  people 
attended  the  Las  Vegas  conference 
according  to  Romano  and  this  year 
the  RI  expects  another  record  atten¬ 
dance. 


Reporters  group 
asks  Congress  for 
more  protection 

Congress  was  urged  last  week  by  the 
Reporters  Committee  for  Freedom  of  the 
Press  “to  provide  more  protection  for 
confidential  and  other  unpublished  infor¬ 
mation  sought  by  grand  juries  from  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  press”  because  the  press  “was 
constitutionally  designed  to  be  an  inde¬ 
pendent  and  free  institution  and  not  to  be 
an  official  investigative  arm  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment.” 

The  reporters  committee  also  told  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Immigration, 
Citizenship  and  International  Law  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  that  “Con¬ 
gress  should  provide  more  information  to 
the  public  about  the  decision-making 
processes  of  the  grand  jury”  because  cur¬ 
rent  grand  jury  secrecy  is  being  used  “to 
protect  the  executive  branch  of  govern¬ 
ment  from  any  meaningful  inquiry  into  its 
management  of  the  grand  jury,”  to  hide 
“abuses  and  permit  their  consideration.” 

Congress  wasalso  asked  to  amend  exist¬ 
ing  law,  which  provides  attorney’s  fees  for 
private  citizens  who  successfully  defend 
the  public  interest,  to  include  payment  of 
attorney’s  fees  for  newspersons  and  news 
organizations  who  successfully  defend  the 
Public’s  right  to  know  how  its  govern¬ 
ment  operates  in  cases  involving  illegal 
censorship  of  grand  jury  information  and 
illegal  subpoenas  to  the  press  for  con¬ 
fidential  information. 

List  of  reforms 

The  reporters  committee  suggested 
Public  Information  reforms  should  give 
both  public  and  press  access  to: 

1.  Selection  of  grand  jurors. 

2.  Grand  jury  witnesses  and  their  at¬ 
torneys  who  wish  to  reveal  the  wit¬ 
nesses’  testimony. 

3.  Grand  jurors  who  wish  to  criticize 
the  prosecutor’s  handling  of  the  grand 
juries. 

4.  All  indictments. 

5.  Transcripts  of  grand  jury  proceed¬ 
ings  after  indictment  (the  California 
system). 

6.  Transcripts  of  grand  jury  proceed¬ 
ings  when  there  is  no  indictment  by  major¬ 
ity  vote  of  the  grand  jury. 

7.  Grand  jury  reports  upon  a  majority 
Vote  of  the  grand  jury. 

The  following  confidential  news  source 
reforms  also  were  asked: 

1 .  That  the  press  be  given  seven  days 
notice  of  subpoenas  for  testimony,  notes 
or  documents  in  its  possession;  and  2. 
Seven  days  notice  of  subpoenas  to  com¬ 
munications  firms  for  copies  of  news 
media  telephone  records  and  cable  firms 
for  copies  of  news  media  telephone  rec¬ 
ords  and  cable  traffic. 
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Scudder  withdraws  suit 
against  Columbia  J-Review 


By  John  Consoli 

Former  Newark  (N.J.)  Evening  News 
publisher  Richard  Scudder  withdrew  his 
libel  suit  this  week  against  Columbia 
Journalism  Review,  freelance  writer 
Richard  Reeves,  former  CJR  editor 
Alfred  Balk,  CJR  editorial  chairman  Elie 
Abel  and  former  News  reporter  Douglas 
Eldridge. 

The  agreement  to  dismiss  the  suit  was 
reached  on  Monday  (June  6).  Scudder 
was  scheduled  to  be  cross-examined  by 
Eldridge’ s  attorney  Laurence  Orloff  that 
day. 

The  suit  had  been  filed  in  January  of 
1974,  charging  that  Scudder  had  been 
libeled  by  Reeves  in  an  article  on  the 
demise  of  the  News  which  appeared  in 
the  November/December  1972  issue  of 
CJR.  Eldridge  was  named  in  the  suit  be¬ 
cause  he  wrote  a  subsequent  letter-to- 
the-editor  of  CJR  expressing  his  own 
opinions  on  the  Reeves  article  and  de¬ 
mise  of  the  News. 

All  parties  involved  with  CJR  filed  a 
stipulation,  accepted  by  Judge  James 
Owens,  which  stated:  "the  lawsuit  has 
now  been  dismissed  based  upon  the  con¬ 
currence  of  all  concerned  that  the  article 
and  responsive  comments  were  not  in¬ 
tended  to  impugn  Mr.  Scudder’ s  per¬ 
sonal  integrity.” 

Eldridge  wrote  a  separate  letter  to 
Scudder  as  part  of  the  stipulation.  In  his 
letter,  Eldridge  said:  “I  did  not  impugn 
or  intend  to  impugn  your  personal  hon¬ 
esty  and  integrity  or  to  suggest  that  your 
family  should  bear  the  primary  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  death  of  the  newspaper.  It  is 
regrettable  if  anyone  drew  any  such  in¬ 
correct  inferences  from  the  published 
version  of  my  letter. 

“On  the  basis  of  the  above  re¬ 
affirmation  of  this  position,  with  which 
you  now  concur,  you  have  dismissed 
your  action  against  me  without  further 
consideration.” 

Apparently  no  money  was  involved  in 
the  settlement.  No  one  associated  with 
the  case  would  comment  on  that. 

Scudder  told  E&P  on  June  8  that  as 
part  of  the  settlement  Judge  Owens  had 
issued  an  order  in  his  chambers  for¬ 
bidding  the  parties  from  discussing  the 
settlement  Scudder  said  if  anyone  did, 
they  would  probably  be  cited  for  con¬ 
tempt  of  court  by  the  judge. 

None  of  the  defendants,  other  than 
Eldridge,  were  in  the  courtroom  when 
the  recess  was  granted,  during  which  the 
final  wording  of  the  agreement  was  de¬ 
cided  on.  Burtis  Horner  contacted  Abel, 
Balk  and  Reeves  by  phone  to  iron  out  the 
wording  and  get  final  approval.  “All  par¬ 


ties  approved,”  said  Homer. 

“I’m  relieved,  very  relieved,”  said 
Eldridge,  who  had  been  hired  by  Scud¬ 
der  in  1%3  to  cover  the  civil  rights  beat 
for  the  News.  He  later  became  chairman 
of  the  News’  Newspaper  Guild.  Now 
employed  in  the  Public  Information  Of¬ 
fice  for  the  city  of  Newark,  Eldridge  was 
the  only  one  of  the  defendants  to  spend 
each  day  of  the  three  week  trial  in  court. 
Reeves  and  Abel  made  occasional  ap¬ 
pearances. 

Ironically,  the  first  draft  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  settlement  was  presented  to  the 
defense  by  Scudder  attorneys,  according 
to  sources  close  to  the  case.  Scudder 
attorney  Tom  Curtin  would  only  com¬ 
ment  that  “there  have  been  discussions 
back  and  forth  throughout  (concerning  a 
settlement.”) 

Sources  said  the  first  draft  of  the  set¬ 
tlement  proposal  was  presented  by 
Scudder  attorneys  as  early  as  May  26, 
prior  to  Scudder  taking  the  stand. 

Following  the  reaching  of  the  agree¬ 
ment,  Scudder  said  he  would  make  “no 
comment  whatsoever.”  Thus,  the  reason 
why  Scudder  agreed  to  settle  the  case 


By  Reuters 

The  International  Press  Institute  (IPI) 
has  accused  a  leading  U.N.  body  of  un¬ 
dermining  press  freedom. 

The  charge  arose  from  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cul¬ 
tural  Organization’s  (UNESCO)  policies 
towards  Third  World  communications. 

IPI  director  Peter  Galliner  told  the 
opening  session  (June  6)  of  the  IPI’ s  26th  An¬ 
nual  Assembly  in  Oslo  that  such  UNESCO 
policies  implicitly  sanctioned  state  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  mass  media. 

He  said:  “Although  UNESCO  offi¬ 
cials  maintain  that  they  do  not  have  a 
policy  of  their  own  and  are  just  interna¬ 
tional  civil  servants,  their  past  and  pres¬ 
ent  activities  must  leave  grave  doubts  to 
anyone  who  wishes  to  see  more  access  to 
information  and  fewer  restrictions.” 

A  draft  resolution  of  the  three-day 
conference,  attended  by  some  200  dele¬ 
gates  from  30  countries,  urged  IPI  mem¬ 
bers  to  put  pressure  on  their  govern¬ 
ments  to  ensure  that  UNESCO’s  future 
policy,  statements  adhered  to  the 
organization’s  original  principle  of 
guaranteeing  the  free  flow  of  informa¬ 
tion. 


remains  known  only  to  him.  The  defense 
had  not  yet  presented  its  case,  although 
defense  attorney  Horner,  during  his 
cross-examination  of  Scudder,  had  got¬ 
ten  him  to  concede  that  many  of  the 
allegations  raised  in  the  Reeves  article 
were  true. 

Scudder  had  admitted  his  sister  was  on 
the  News  payroll  for  20  years  even 
though  she  performed  no  duties  (the  out¬ 
growth  of  a  stock  exchange  agreement 
among  family  members.)  He  admitted 
that  his  uncle,  Wallace  Scudder,  drew  a 
$25,000  annual  salary  without  perform¬ 
ing  any  duties.  He  also  said  the  News 
paid  others  “who  provided  no  services.” 

He  testified  that  he  became  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  the  management  of  the  business 
end  of  the  paper  (run  by  his  brother  Ed¬ 
ward.) 

Scudder  steadfastly  denied  Reeves’ 
contention  that  he  had  to  “wheel  and 
deal  with  local  politicians”  to  secure 
water  and  sewerage  rights  for  the  Garden 
State  Paper  Co.,  a  paper  mill  in  Garfield, 
New  Jersey  founded  by  Scudder.  Under 
cross-examination,  however,  Homer  got 
Scudder  to  admit  that  the  brother  of  the 
Mayor  of  Garfield  was  an  employe  at 
Garden  State. 

A  serious  setback  to  Scudder’ s  case 
came  during  the  first  two  days  of  the  trial 
when  Judge  Owens  mled  Scudder  was  a 
“public  figure.’’ 


“We  must  be  willing  to  fight  for  a  free 
and  unfettered  flow  of  information  and 
must  not  accept  limitations  put  forward 
by  some,  and  expressed  by  UNESCO, 
who  want  to  limit  the  free  flow  of  infor¬ 
mation  and  restrict  it  with  a  so-called 
“balanced  flow  of  information,”  Galliner 
said. 

Because  of  strong  opposition  by  west¬ 
ern  countries,  the  UNESCO  general  con¬ 
ference  in  Nairobi  last  November 
shelved  for  two  years  a  soviet-backed 
resolution  to  make  states  responsible  for 
the  mass  media  in  their  countries. 

Opening  the  assembly,  taking  place  in 
Norway  for  the  first  time,  Norwegian 
Prime  Minister  Odvar  Nordli  said  politi¬ 
cians  should  realize  that  the  press  did  not 
serve  them  but  bore  a  responsibility  to 
society  as  a  whole. 

Other  topics  to  be  discussed  by  the 
assembly  include  the  dilemma  of  sub¬ 
sidies  to  the  media  in  Western  Europe, 
China  after  the  death  of  Mao  Tse-Tung. 
electronic  newspapers  and  a  review  of 
developments  since  the  1975  Helsinki 
accords  on  human  rights  and  the  Ex¬ 
change  of  information  between  East  and 
West. 

(Continued  on  page  96) 
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AP’s  digital  darkroom 
breaks  new  ground 


The  Associated  Press  will  begin  using 
this  summer  in  New  York  a  picture  hand¬ 
ling  computer  called  the  Electronic  Dark¬ 
room. 

“We  are  once  more  breaking  new 
ground  in  the  application  of  modern 
technology  to  news  distribution,'’  said 
AP  president  Keith  Fuller.  “As  in  the 
case  of  VDT  word  handling  systems, 
where  AP  was  the  leader,  clearly  there 
also  are  applications  of  this  new  picture 
technology  in  newspaper  production.  We 
look  forward  to  sharing  the  benefits  of 
our  exploration  with  our  member  news¬ 
papers.” 

The  Electronic  Darkroom  was  de¬ 
veloped  for  AP  at  the  Massachusetts  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology  and  consists  of  a 
PDPll/40  plus  special  peripherals  and 
program.  It  permits  reception  and  trans¬ 
mission  of  pictures,  storage  of  pictures  in 
digital  form,  display  of  pictures  on  a 
video  screen,  and  alteration  of  pictures 
under  program  control.  The  alterations 
include  cropping,  enlargement,  sharpen¬ 
ing  of  pictures  and  change  of  contrast. 

Installation  of  hardware  currently  is  in 
progress  at  AP  headquarters  in  New 
York,  matching  the  prototype  installa¬ 
tion  at  MIT.  Dave  Bowen,  Director  of 
Communications  and  an  AP  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  said  that  the  control  console  and 
video  screen  initially  would  be  installed 
in  a  computer  room  environment,  en¬ 
tirely  removed  from  the  wi  rephoto  oper¬ 
ations  desk. 

“We  want  to  introduce  this  technology 
carefully,”  Bowen  said.  “The  departure 
from  the  old  way  is  more  dramatic  in  this 
case  than  when  VDTs  were  introduced 
into  newsrooms. 

“The  parallel  between  what  a  news¬ 
man  accomplished  on  a  typewriter  and 
what  he  did  on  the  screen  was  exact:  in 
both  cases  he  simply  wrote  a  story.  The 
system  neither  added  to  or  subtracted 
from  the  quality  of  his  work. 

New  dimension 

“With  the  Electronic  Darkroom,  an 
AP  picture  editor  gains  a  new  dimension 
of  control  over  the  product:  now  he  can 
have  the  computer  make  changes  that 
previously  were  only  possible  in  the  dark¬ 
room  and  less  precisely.  Because  of  this 
and  the  added  line  management  func¬ 
tions  of  the  computer,  understanding  and 
ease  of  operation  are  likely  to  come 
slower  than  with  newsroom  VDTs.” 

The  most  dramatic  application  of  the 
Electronic  Darkroom  in  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  systems  would  be  to  fill  the  exist¬ 
ing  gap  in  most  industry  attacks  on  full- 
page  pagination,  including  graphics. 
“Substantial  further  development  will  be 
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necessary,”  said  AP  Research  and  De¬ 
velopment  manager  Blant  Kimbell,  “but 
an  important  ingredient  necessary  for 
full-page  processing  is  present  in  the 
Electronic  Darkroom:  the  picture  in  digi¬ 
tal  form,  subject  to  computer  program 
control  and  video  display  for  editorial 
judgment.” 

The  central  processor  in  the  AP  con¬ 
figuration  uses  64k  words  of  core  mem¬ 
ory.  While  AP  now  is  using  a  40,  duplica¬ 
tions  will  be  on  PDPl  l/35s.  An  RP03  disk 
adds  20  million  computer  words  of 
memory  and  will  store  approximately  30 
pictures.  Special  hardware  is  required 
for  several  interfaces,  most  importantly 
the  one  between  the  computer  and  the 
video  terminal  used  for  flicker-free  dis¬ 
play  of  pictures. 

AP  Picture  Editor  Hal  Buell  em¬ 
phasized  that  only  a  very  few  segments 
of  The  AP  network  operation  initially 
would  be  affected  by  the  Electronic  Dark¬ 
room.  He  said  expansion  from  these 
narrow  areas  would  be  determined  by 
experience. 

First  operational  goal 

“The  first  operational  goal  merely  will 


be  transfer  of  pictures  between  the  U.S. 
and  Europe,”  he  explained.  “There  are 
separate  speeds  and  scanning  directions 
involved,  and  a  computer  operating  on 
digitized  picture  information  makes  a 
splendid  go-between.” 

He  also  pointed  out  that  AP  previously 
used  computers  for  this  U.S. -foreign 
standard  conversion. 

“But  unlike  existing  equipment,  the 
Electronic  Darkroom  is  capable  of  more 
dramatic  contributions  to  picture  quality, 
and  these  new  functions  will  be  intro¬ 
duced  gradually,”  Buell  said. 

AP  started  working  toward  the  Elec¬ 
tronic  Darkroom  seven  years  ago  by 
funding  research  work  at  the  MIT’s  Re¬ 
search  Laboratory  of  Electronics. 

The  purpose  of  the  work  was  a  com¬ 
prehensive  redesign  of  the  AP  Wirephoto 
network.  The  guiding  spirit  of  the  MIT 
team  was  Dr.  William  F.  Schreiber. 

Laserphoto,  the  AP’s  revolutionary 
wirephoto  machine  using  a  laser  for  light 
and  dry-silver  paper  as  the  recording 
medium,  was  the  first  product  of  the  MIT 
activity.  The  machine  was  designed  to 
fill  the  need  for  a  high  quality  and  easily 
maintained  photographic  delivery  device 
at  end  points  of  the  AP  wirephoto  net¬ 
work. 

The  second  goal  of  the  MIT  redesign 
was  to  further  raise  quality  of  received 
prints  by  increasing  the  number  of  scan¬ 
ning  lines  used  to  build  each  AP  picture. 

(Continued  on  page  64) 


The  entire  Electronic  Darkroom  complex  showing  the  editor’s  work  gear 
plus  the  computer  where  the  picture  signais  are  stored. 

The  Eiectronic  Darkroom  equipment  pictured  here  enables  editors  to 
work  electronically  with  photos  in  the  same  way  they  have  worked  histori- 
caliy  in  the  photographic  darkroom. 

A  typical  print,  such  as  the  one  shown  in  the  foreground,  is  transmitted 
into  the  darkroom  from  any  point  in  the  world. 

Using  the  keyboard  and  screen,  center,  the  editor  issues  commands  to 
the  computer  where  the  picture  information  is  stored.  The  commands  offer 
instructions  on  cropping,  enhancement,  combo-ing  several  photos  into 
one,  caption  writing,  etc. 

On  the  work  screen,  top,  the  editor  instantiy  sees  the  results  of  his 
commands  and  when  satisfied  sends  a  command  to  transmit,  and  the  new 
or  “massaged”  picture  is  sent  to  receiving  points  on  the  network. 
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High-speed  communications- 
future  impact  on  newspapers 


By  J.  Francis  Reintjes 

It  is  valid  to  ask  the  question:  “What  is 
likely  to  be  the  impact  of  modern,  high¬ 
speed  communications  on  the  future  of 
the  newspaper  business?” 

One  cannot  respond  adequately  to  this 
question  by  considering  high-speed 
communications  alone.  Rather,  high¬ 
speed  communication  links  must  be 
thought  of  in  relationship  to  other  elec¬ 
tronic  equipments  that  are,  or  will  be, 
employed  in  modern,  technology- 
oriented  newspaper  plants.  In  this  con¬ 
text,  the  job  of  assessing  potential  im¬ 
pacts  of  high-speed  communications  be¬ 
comes  one  of  determining  the  additional 
things  that  might  be  performed  in  news¬ 
paper  plants  by  computers,  vdt's,  elec¬ 
tronic  scanners,  and  so  forth,  because 
the  information  they  process  can  be 
moved  great  distances  at  a  high  rate  of 
speed  rather  than  at  slow  speeds. 

The  communication  links  that  merit 
consideration  in  this  discussion  include 
communications  satellites;  wire  lines 
that  move  digitized  information  at  the 
rate  of  50  kilobits  per  second,  and  higher; 
and  packet-switched  and  other  similar- 
type  communications  networks  that 
transfer  digitized  information  between 
nodes  of  the  network  through  a  complex 
combination  of  high-speed  data  links  and 
message-routing  computers.  It  is  our 
purpose  here  to  discuss  applications  of 
these  electronic-communications  media 
in  the  future  newspaper  environment 
rather  than  to  present  details  of  how  the 
communications  links,  themselves,  op¬ 
erate. 

Machine  to  machine  interface 

Now,  there  is  really  no  need  to  con¬ 
nect  a  single  isolated  user  terminal  such 
as  a  digital  typewriter  or  a  vdt  to  its  as¬ 
sociated  computing  machine  by  means  of 
a  high-speed  communications  line.  The 
gross  mismatch  between  the  rate  of  in¬ 
formation  dissemination  and  information 
absorption  of  a  human  being  who  utilizes 
such  a  terminal  and  the  information¬ 
handling  rate  of  a  high-speed  data  chan¬ 
nel  is  far  too  great  to  warrant  usage  of  the 
high-speed  line  in  this  man-machine  situ¬ 
ation.  A  typing  speed  of  50  or  so  words 
per  minute  and  a  reading  ability  of  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  words  per  minute  represent 
upper  limits  on  man's  ability  to  input  and 
extract  information  from  the  system. 
Hence,  the  man-machine  interface  itself 
imposes  a  serious  limitation  on  the  rate 
of  information  transfer.  Unless  there  is  a 
need  to  accumulate  information  from 
many  terminals  simultaneously  and  to 
dispatch  the  aggregate  as  a  bundle,  there 


is  no  requirement  for  a  high-data  rate  link 
where  a  human  being  is  involved. 

However,  when  one  considers  the 
machine-to-machine  interface,  require¬ 
ments  for  efficient  operation  change 
dramatically.  Modem  electromechani¬ 
cal  printers,  for  example,  are  capable 
of  accepting  data  rates  of  the  order 
of  a  million  bits  per  second,  a  rate 
that  exceeds  the  capabilities  of  currently 
available  switched  communications  net¬ 
works.  These  printers  which  operate  in  a 
line-scan,  facsimile-type  node  will  re¬ 
produce  a  letter-size  page  in  approxi¬ 
mately  three  seconds  with  a  resolution  of 
200  lines  per  inch. 

Furthermore,  high-speed  communica¬ 
tion  links  are  moving  us  closer  to  the 
kind  of  coupling  that  is  needed  in  order 
to  take  full  advantage  of  opportunities 
which  emerge  from  connecting  comput¬ 
ing  machines  together.  Efficient 
computer-to-computer  communications 
offers  many  opportunities  for  new  or¬ 
ganizational  structures  in  the  newspaper 
business.  In  fact,  the  possible  impacts 
which  computer-to-computer  networks 
could  have  on  the  newspaper  business 
are  truly  enormous. 

Consider,  for  example,  just  one 
area — that  of  computer  resource¬ 
sharing.  The  concept  of  resource-sharing 
is,  of  course,  well  known  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business;  it  is  being  employed  ex¬ 
tensively  in  certain  aspects  of  its  opera¬ 
tions  including  shared  printing  plants  and 
shared  distributional  facilities.  However, 
let  us  look  at  additional  possibilities 
which  could  emerge  from  use  of  high¬ 
speed  communications.  Consider,  as  an 
example,  the  heavily  electronic-oriented 
newspaper  environment  of  the  future,  in 
which  not  only  the  simple  editorial  func¬ 
tions  of  digital  encoding  and  editing  news 
stories  are  performed,  but  rather  one  in 
which  the  entire  editorial,  production 
and  distribution  operations  are  domi¬ 
nated  by  machines.  That  an  environment 
of  this  kind  is  close  at  hand  on  a  wide¬ 
spread  scale  should  be  clearly  evident  to 
us. 

To  date,  teletypewriters,  vdt’s  and 
computers  have  entered  the  newspaper 
environment  essentially  on  a  stand-alone 
basis;  that  is,  each  newspaper  that  has 
chosen  to  go  the  electronic  route  has  in¬ 
stalled  its  own  computer  and  its  own 
peripheral  equipment  within  the  confines 
of  its  own  facility.  It  is  entirely  possible, 
however,  in  the  light  of  advancements  in 
our  understanding  of  how  to  make  effi¬ 
cient  use  of  combinations  of  microcom¬ 
puters,  minicomputers  and  main-frame 
machines,  that  the  stand-alone  machine 
concept  will  give  way  to  a  distributed 


computational  mode  of  organization. 

Processing  load 

The  key  point  here  is  that  the  availabil¬ 
ity  of  high-speed  communications  is 
making  it  possible  to  organize  an 
information-processing  system  so  that 
the  entire  complex  is  made  up  of  a 
hierachy  of  large-scale  machines, 
minicomputers  and  microcomputers 
which  distribute  the  processing  load  not 
only  on  a  functional  basis  but  also  on  a 
geographical  basis.  As  the  concept  of 
distributed  computation  grows  there  will 
no  longer  be  a  need  to  confine  one’s 
computer-processing  to  a  single  machine 
located  in  a  single  building. 

Computer  resource-sharing  offers 
newspapers  an  opportunity  to  participate 
in  the  superior  processing  power  of  a 
huge  machine  without  incurring  costs 
that  many  newspapers  can  ill  afford. 
Moreover,  through  use  of  high-speed 
communications  it  is  unnecessary  that 
users  be  clustered  in  close  geographic 
proximity  to  the  central  machine.  Local 
micro-  and  minicomputers  can  be 
coupled  to  the  main  computer  many 
kilometers  away. 

Computer  resource-sharing  means 
more  that  joint  usage  of  the  physical 
equipment  itself.  It  also  means  sharing 
nonproprietary  software,  as  well.  Such 
software  oftentimes  represents  only  an 
overhead  item  in  the  machine  environ¬ 
ment  and  has  no  influence  on  the  com¬ 
petitive  aspects  of  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.  There  is  really  no  reason,  there¬ 
fore,  to  duplicate  such  software  at  each 
individual  newspaper  plant. 

Resource-sharing 

But  let  us  be  more  specific  about  ap¬ 
plications  of  computer  resource-sharing 
in  the  newspaper  business.  Certainly  it 
should  eventually  be  attractive  to  news¬ 
paper  chains  where  competitive  forces 
are  absent  and  a  “family”  environment 
prevails.  At  one,  large  central  machine, 
one  might  consider  storing  and  editing 
wire-service  news  for  the  entire  chain,  as 
well  as  news  stories  that  are  gathered  by 
the  national  and  state  bureaus  of  the 
chain. 

These  would  be  tailored  along  stan¬ 
dard  policy  lines  to  the  needs  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  newspapers  in  the  chain.  Standar¬ 
dized  programs  for  classified-ads 
makeup  and  dummying  the  complete 
newspaper  could  also  be  maintained 
centrally.  They  fCOuld  be  called  into  a 
local  computer  as  needs  for  them  arose. 
Other  centrally  stored  items  would  be 
programs  pertaining  to  circulation  and 
advertising  and  to  algorithms  for  routing 
and  scheduling  distribution  vehicles. 

But  members  of  newspaper  chains  will 
not  be  the  exclusive  benefactors  of  com¬ 
puter  resource-sharing.  Small  newspap¬ 
ers  which  cannot,  themselves,  afford  the 
luxury  of  highly  sophisticated  hardware 
(Continued  on  paf{e  50i 
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Facsimile  beats  deadline 
for  ad  recruitment  agency 


By  Leona  Bertrand 

Because  of  the  time-dependent  nature 
of  our  business  at  Bertrand  Advertising, 
we  have  been  able  to  increase  our  vol¬ 
ume  with  existing  clients  and  attract  new 
accounts  by  using  facsimile  transmission. 

In  fact,  we  tl^^nk  this  more  efficient 
means  of  communication  deserves  much 
of  the  credit  for  a  50%  increase  in  our 
billings  since  1972. 

We  specialize  in  recruitment  advertis¬ 
ing,  which  accounts  for  about  90%  of  the 
agency’s  billing.  The  remaining  10%  is 
divided  among  a  variety  of  specialized 
projects,  such  as  adapting  European 
brochures  for  the  American  market  and 
developing  collateral  materials. 

In  recruitment  advertising,  the  need 
for  speed  and  accuracy  in  handling  copy 
is  particularly  important.  Typically,  we 
receive  a  request  for  an  ad  24  to  36  hours 
before  it  is  to  appear  in  publications  ac¬ 
ross  the  country.  And  it  is  our  job  to 
write  copy,  design  the  ad,  do  the  art 
work,  obtain  customer  approval,  and  get 
the  ad  to  the  publications  on  time.  In 
addition  to  the  rush,  the  material  in  these 
ads  is  detailed  and  often  technical,  so 
accuracy  is  always  critical. 

After  years  of  dealing  with  these  re¬ 
quirements  on  a  crisis  basis  (Bertrand 
Advertising  started  in  1950),  facsimile 
equipment  became  available  in  the  early 
70’ s.  We  installed  one  of  the  first  Xerox 
Telecopier  units  in  Southern  California 
and  campaigned  to  get  the  publications 
we  advertise  with  to  do  so  too. 

As  soon  as  Telecopier  equipment  was 
installed  at  most  publishing  companies, 
meeting  deadlines  became  easier.  But  we 
still  had  the  problem  of  getting  copy, 
layouts,  and  the  necessary  documenta¬ 
tion  back  and  forth  between  our  clients 
and  our  offices.  It  was  at  this  point  that 
we  took  a  critical  look  at  our  operation 
and  realized  that  there  were  several 
reasons  why  we  could  increase  our  vol¬ 
ume  if  we  could  improve  our  service; 

1.  Clients  sometimes  wanted  to  place 
ads  when  we  could  not  accommodate 
them  because  the  deadline  was  so  close. 
Thus  we  lost  revenue  and  our  clients  did 
not  receive  the  service  they  needed. 

2.  Internal  costs  cut  into  our  profit  on 
many  rush  jobs.  It  was  not  unusual  to 
have  a  high-paid  employee  spend  hours 
driving  to  and  from  a  client’s  location. 

3.  Because  we  often  had  to  depend  on 
telephone  conversations  for  communica¬ 
tion,  errors — such  as  transposed  num- 

(Bertrand  is  president  of  Bertrand  Ad¬ 
vertising  Inc.,  Hollywood,  California, 
which  specializes  in  recruitment  adver¬ 
tising.) 
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bers  and  misspelled  words — were  a  con¬ 
stant  problem.  And,  of  course,  our 
phone  bill  was  enormous. 

In  considering  these  points,  it  became 
obvious  that  expansion  of  our  facsimile 
communication  network  to  include  major 
clients  was  the  answer.  Today,  we  have 
eight  Xerox  4(X)  Telecopier  units.  Two 
are  in  our  offices  in  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco  and  the  others  are  installed  at 
client  facilities.  Additional  units  are 
being  added  as  we  open  new  offices  and 
as  our  volume  increases  with  certain 
clients. 

Typical  case 

With  this  arrangement,  we  have  been 
able  to  centralize  our  copy  and  art  de¬ 
partments  at  headquarters  to  increase  in¬ 
ternal  efficiency  while  solving  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  providing  the  speed  and  accuracy 
that  customers  need. 

To  illustrate  with  a  typical  case,  re¬ 
cently  a  high-volume  client  in  Irvine, 
Ccilif.,  (about  50  miles  from  Hollywood 
where  we  are  located)  discovered  on  a 
Monday  at  9:00  a.m.  that  he  had  to  have 
an  ad  for  a  specific  type  of  engineer  in 
the  Tuesday  New  York  Times.  He  called 
us  and  sent  the  job  specification  by  fac¬ 
simile. 


By  9:05  (the  transmission  takes  only 
four  minutes),  we  had  the  job  specifica¬ 
tion  in  our  office.  At  9:45,  we  had  the  ad 
written,  typeset,  and  pasted  up  ready  for 
the  client  to  review.  Four  minutes  later 
he  had  a  facsimile  in  his  hands  for  ap¬ 
proval. 

Before  facsimile  was  available,  we 
would  have  read  the  copy  over  the 
phone — a  slow  and  error-prone  process 
that  makes  it  impossible  to  do  a  thorough 
job  of  checking.  Now,  we  and  the  client 
can  see  exactly  what  the  ad  says  and  how 
it  looks. 

After  the  client  approves  the  ad,  there 
are  several  ways  of  getting  it  to  the  pub¬ 
lications  where  it  is  to  appear.  But  fac¬ 
simile  is  our  key  to  meeting  deadlines.  In 
the  case  of  this  ad  for  the  New  York 
Times,  the  paper  held  the  space  open  on 
the  basis  of  our  facsimile  transmission, 
even  though  the  actual  camera-ready 
copy  arrived  by  express  mail  after  the 
deadline.  In  other  cases,  we  have  bord¬ 
ers  and  logos  on  file  with  publications 
and,  for  rush  ads,  they  duplicate  the  ads 
that  we  supply  via  the  Telecopier  net¬ 
work.  For  many  ads,  we  just  supply  copy 
and  type  specifications  by  facsimile  and 
the  publication  sets  up  the  ad. 

The  point  is,  however,  that  the  copy 
gets  to  the  publications  in  minutes  and  it 
gets  there  without  error — the  copy  re¬ 
ceived  is  a  duplicate  of  the  copy  we 
transmit.  Thus  there  is  no  chance  of 
transposing  digits  in  a  phone  number, 
slipping  up  on  an  address,  or  changing 
the  spelling  of  a  word. 

As  our  service  improved,  our  volume 
increased.  With  the  Telecopier  network, 

{Continued  on  page  38) 


Almost  as  though  the  client  were  in  the  room  with  them,  Leona  Bertrand 
(center)  and  her  associates  at  Bertrand  Advertising  develop  ad  layouts  and 
“show”  them  to  a  client  by  transmitting  them  over  ordinary  phone  lines 
using  a  Xerox  400  Telecopier. 
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Microfilm  aids  readers 
of  Ohio  newspaper 


More  and  more  newspapers  are  recog¬ 
nizing  the  importance  of  not  only  provid¬ 
ing  news  to  subscribers  but  also  dis¬ 
seminating  past  and  present  information 
to  untold  numbers  who  seek  it. 

When  someone  on  a  research  project 
needs  specific  information  from  yester¬ 
day's  paper  and  asks  for  it,  many  news¬ 
paper  libraries  are  able  to  supply  it. 
However,  others  cannot  retrieve  desired 
data  due  to  deteriorating,  possibly  muti¬ 
lated  newspaper  files  or  cumbersome, 
disorganized  clipping  files. 

One  feasible  yet  inexpensive  method 
that  many  newspapers  employ  to  make 
their  information  conveniently  accessi¬ 
ble  to  its  editorial  staff  and  outsiders  is 
microfilm.  While  newsprint  becomes 
soiled,  discolored  and  brittle  in  a  rela¬ 
tively  short  time,  microfilm  is  virtually 
permanent.  Microfilm  reduces  by  96% 
the  space  needed  to  store,  preserve,  and 
retrieve  the  historical  news  compilation 
contained  in  a  newspaper.  It  therefore  is 
a  practical  medium  for  permanent  refer¬ 
ence. 

Background 

Back  in  1838  Louis  Jacques  Daguerre 
invented  photography,  and  then  divulged 
his  “daguerreotype”  process  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  1839.  Fifteen 
years  later  in  1853  John  Benjamin 
Dancer,  an  Englishman  awarded  for  his 
pioneer  work  in  photography,  combined 
photography  with  microscopy  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  microphotograph.  Using  a  mi¬ 
croscope  lens,  it  was  used  to  dramatically 
reduce  a  printed  page.  It  wasn’t  until  the 
twentieth  century  that  production  micro¬ 
filming  appeared.  In  the  1930’s  microfilm¬ 
ing  commenced  on  towering  newspaper 
files.  Since  then,  billions  of  pages  of 
newsprint  were  reduced  to  4%  of  their 
original  size,  and  were  preserved  on  ar¬ 
chival  quality  film  for  easy  access  and 
dissemination. 

The  Micro  Photo  Division  of  Bell  & 
Howell  is  one  of  the  nation’s  largest  pro¬ 
ducer  of  newspaper  microfilm.  Approx¬ 
imately  2Vi  million  newspaper  pages  are 
micropublished  each  month  on  225,000 
feet  of  35  mm  master  negative  and 
1,850,000  feet  of  positive  copy  microfilm 
at  the  Wooster,  Ohio,  facility.  Rows  of 
35mm  planetary  cameras,  especially 
adapted  by  their  engineers,  give  full 
newspaper  film  image  for  maximum  size 
and  clarity  when  viewing.  The  company 
is  entrusted  with  nearly  5,000  newspaper 
titles  to  preserve  and  protect  the  history 
contained  in  the  newspapers  of  yester¬ 
day  and  today. 

Division  people  recently  interviewed 
newspaper  personnel  and  librarians  in 


Mansfield,  a  typical  midwestern  city  of 
56,000  persons,  with  specific  questions 
concerning  the  use  of  the  Mansfield 
newspaper  on  microfilm.  Such  things  as 
who  uses  it,  for  what  purpose,  how  of¬ 
ten,  and  with  how  much  instruction  were 
asked. 

Virgil  Stanfield,  retired  associate 
editor  of  the  Mansfield  News  Journal 
and  still  author  of  an  historical  column  in 
that  daily  (“The  Mansfield  That  Was”), 
selects  backfile  microfilm  at  random, 
scanning  it  until  he  happens  on  an  item 
that  gives  him  an  idea  for  a  column.  To¬ 
ward  the  end  of  the  recent  severe  winter, 
he  reviewed  all  previous  winters  since 
1900  by  reading  the  newspaper  backfiles 
on  microfilm  and  discovering  a  pattern. 
He  found  that  every  severe  winter  in  the 
Mansfield  area  has  been  followed  by  a 
mild  March,  and  mild  weather  in  March, 
1977,  confirmed  this  pattern. 

Permanent  file 

Stanfield  told  the  interviewer,  “Micro¬ 
film  is  one  of  the  greatest  things  that  has 
happened  in  this  business,  and  for  any¬ 
one  doing  research.  It  saves  hours  and 
literally  days  of  going  through  old  files, 
and  it  saves  old  newspapers  from  being 
destroyed  by  frequent  handling.” 

“1  can’t  comprehend  a  newspaper  not 
keeping  a  permanent  file,”  the  veteran 
editor  added.  In  fact  he  worries  about 
any  old  newspapers  being  handled  in 
their  original  form.  Stanfield  referred  to  a 
collection  of  weekly  newspapers  from 
the  1820’ s  which  are  still  open  to  public 
perusal  at  the  Mansfield  Public  Library. 
“1  wish  they  had  those  microfilmed,”  he 
said. 

Micro  Photo’s  newspaper  marketing 
manager,  R.  E.  Schmidt,  says  the  micro¬ 
film  output  becomes  a  reference  re¬ 
source  not  only  for  newspapers  them¬ 
selves  but  for  public  and  academic  li¬ 
braries,  hundreds  of  which  are  numbered 
among  the  division’s  customers. 

“Some  newspapers  allow  public  ac¬ 
cess  to  their  microfilm  if  the  local  library 
doesn’t  have  it,”  Schmidt  reported. 
“But  we  increasingly  learn  of  cases 
where  the  paper  has  had  to  discontinue 
the  accommcxlation  because  too  much 
public  use  interferes  with  the  reporters’ 
use  of  the  newspaper  microfilm  and 
equipment.”  Schmidt  feels  there  is  op¬ 
portunity  for  local  newspapers  to  help 
public  relations  if  the  public  library  also 
maintains  the  community  newspaper  on 
microfilm,  and  both  publicize  its  avail¬ 
ability  for  reference  use  at  the  public  li¬ 
brary. 

The  Mansfield  Public  Library  does 
have  its  own  microfilm  of  the  Mansfield 


News  Journal  and  its  predecessors, 
going  back  almost  100  years.  Mrs.  Frank 
E.  Henney,  a  history  and  genealogy  buff 
who  frequents  the  Mansfield  Library, 
speaks  before  groups,  and  considers 
newspaper  backfiles  a  unique  resource 
says:  “It’s  the  only  way  you  can  docu¬ 
ment  a  town  decade  by  decade.  You 
can’t  possibly  do  it  any  other  way.  It 
gives  the  character,  the  feeling  of  the 
locality,  i  .  .  the  contemporary  thing 
each  year.  .  .  .  there’s  no  other  way  to 
preserve  it.” 

Interest  in  genealogy 

Mrs.  Henney  referred  to  the 
heightened  public  interest  in  genealogy 
since  the  showing  of  the  TV  series, 
“ROOTS,”  commenting,  “Genealogy  is 
only  as  good  as  its  proof.  You  can’t  go  on 
someone’s  word.  But  if  you  go  back  and 
read  the  information  in  a  newspaper,  999 
times  out  of  1 ,0(X)  you’ll  find  the  informa¬ 
tion  is  correct.” 


Barbara  McMillan,  newspaper  lib¬ 
rarian,  Mansfield  (Ohio)  News  Jour¬ 
nal  operates  one  of  their  microfilm 
readers. 

One  of  the  stories  Mrs.  Henney  tells  in 
her  speaking  appearances  concerns  a 
young  woman  who  had  been  adopted  as 
a  child  and  had  just  a  few  fragments  of 
information  as  to  her  family  background. 
Court  records  were  closed  to  her,  but 
through  careful  scrutiny  of  local  news¬ 
paper  backfiles  she  was  able  to  deter¬ 
mine  her  parentage  and  date  of  birth. 

During  last  year’s  Bicentennial  observ¬ 
ance,  Mrs.  Henney  abstracted  num¬ 
erous  vignettes  from  microfilmed 
backfiles.  In  her  words,  “There  are  all 
kinds  of  things  in  them. ...  the  woman 
who  fell  in  Mrs.  Roland's  well  and  was 
rescued  by  Mrs.  Roland  herself  by  crank¬ 
ing  up  the  well  bucket.  ...  the  notices 
by  people  hunting  friends  or  relatives 
who  had  gone  west,  hadn’t  been  heard 
from,  and  who  might  see  the  notice  re¬ 
published  in  another  newspaper.  .  .  . 
newspapers  are  probably  the  most  fas¬ 
cinating  things  there  are.  .  .  .  you  can 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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IF  IT  HAS  ANYTHING  TO  DO  WITH  PRINTING  PRODUCTION,  IT  HAS  EVERYTHING  TO  DO  WITH  ROCKWELL 


R0CKWELL-60SS 
ANNOUNCES  NEW  TEXT  ENTRY 
AND  EDITIN6  SYSTEM 


DOWNERS  GROVE,  ILL.  — 
Edit-text,  a  new  low-cost  VDT 
system  for  entering  and  editing 
newspaper  text,  is  now  available, 
according  to  Dennis  E.  Nierman, 
national  sales  manager-information 
Products,  Graphic  Systems  Division, 
Rockwell  International. 

"The  Rockwell-Goss  Edit-text  sys¬ 
tem,”  said  Nierman,  "offers  terminal 
support  for  reporter  input,  powerful 
editing  capabilities  and  flexibility  of 
configuration.  It’s  easy  to  learn,  easy 
to  operate  and  simple  to  maintain. 
The  system  can  be  used  in  remote 
news  bureaus,  for  front-end  copy 
entry  and  editing  to  expand  produc¬ 
tion  system  capabilities,  and  as  a 
local  reporter  input  system.  And  the 
8,000  or  12,000  character  storage 
available  in  each  terminal  enables 
immediate  editing  of  input  separate 
from  the  central  system  computer.” 

The  system  features  the  Rockwell- 
Goss  Image  IQ  video  display  termi¬ 
nal,  a  versatile,  low-cost  stand-alone 
VDT  for  copy  entry  and  text  editing. 
This  desk-top  VDT  features  two-way 
commvmication  with  the  computer. 
Its  full  capabilities  for  entry  and  edit 
are  available  in  remote  locations,  via 


Rockwell-Goss  Image  m  video  display 
terminal 


The  Rockwell-Goss  Edit-text  system 


standard  phone  lines,  as  well  as  in 
the  local  newsroom. 

Keyboard  fimctions  include  insert, 
delete,  move,  search,  forward  and  re¬ 
verse  line  scrolling,  automatic  word 
wrap  and  protected  form  with 
multi-column  tab  function.  User 
form  modification  makes  the  VDT 
valuable  for  classified  input,  as  well. 
Even  with  all  these  features,  users 
adapt  themselves  quickly  to  the 
tjrpewriter-oriented  keyboard. 

The  system  comprises  a  central 
processing  unit,  system  console, 
VDT  concentrator,  disk  storage  and 
the  Image  IQ  terminals.  Also  avail¬ 
able  are  on-line  interfaces,  printer, 
paper  tape  reader-pimch,  high-  and 


low-speed  wire  service  inputs  and 
OCR  input. 

For  additional  information,  call  or 
write  to:  Graphic  Systems  Division, 
Rockwell  International,  2735  Curtiss 
Street,  Downers  Grove,  Illinois 
60515.  Phone  312/963-4600. 


Rockwell  International 

...where  science  gets  down  to  business 


Energy  control  system 
uses  microprocessor 


In  April  1977,  the  Houston  Post  used 
74,000  fewer  kilowatt  hours  of  electricity 
than  they  had  in  the  same  month  a  year 
ago. 

Houston  is  the  heart  of  America’s  pet¬ 
roleum  industry.  Traditionally,  energy 
has  been  cheap  in  Texas,  but  several 
years  ago  the  Houston  Post  became  con¬ 
cerned  because  they  realized  that 
America’s  petroleum  resources  were  not 
going  to  last  forever  and  that  the  cost  of 
energy  would  increase  dramatically  as 
shortages  started  to  develop.  The  1973 
Arab  oil  embargo  spotlighted  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  the  need  for  an  immediate 
energy  conservation  program. 

One  phase  of  their  energy  conserva¬ 
tion  program  was  to  find  and  install  an 
efficient,  moderately  priced  electrical 
energy  control  system.  The  production 
stair  began  a  search  for  a  system  that 
would  reduce  both  electrical  consump¬ 
tion  and  peak  demand  charges  on  the 
electric  bill.  Consumption  is  total 
kilowatt  hours  used  in  the  month  and 
peak  demand  in  Houston  is  the  average 
of  the  four  highest  demands  during  a 
twelve  month  period.  At  the  Post,  the 
demand  interval  is  fifteen  minutes. 

The  Post  investigated  a  number  of  sys¬ 
tems  including  load  controllers  and  com¬ 
puter  based  systems.  It  was  felt  that  the 
group  of  load  shedders  (electro/ 
mechanical  devices  that  shed  and  restore 
electrical  loads)  didn’t  offer  enough  in 
the  way  of  savings  and  were  too  inflexi¬ 
ble  for  a  newspaper’s  needs.  The  compu¬ 
ter  based  systems,  although  adequate  for 
the  job,  cost  too  much.  The  Post  wanted 
a  microprocessor  based  system  that 
would  offer  the  performance  of  the  large 
mini-computer  systems,  but  at  a  much 
lower  cost. 

The  Post  found  what  they  were  look¬ 
ing  for  with  the  Seaboard  Energy  Man- 
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agement  System  which  employs  a 
microprocessor — the  “computer  on  a 
chip’’  technology.  The  company  uses  the 
INTEL  8080A  microprocessor  and  the 
system  is  manufactured  for  Seaboard  by 
Eagle  Signal  Company,  a  division  of  Gulf 
&  Western  Industries  and  a  manufac¬ 
turer  of  industrial  control  systems. 

Some  of  the  features  of  the  Energy 
Management  System  which  most  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  Post  included  its  reliability 
and  backup  protection.  The  use  of  a  mic¬ 
roprocessor  (Houston  system  has  IIK 
memory)  greatly  increases  reliability.  A 
mini-computer  has  a  mean  time  to  failure 
of  once  in  10,000  hours,  however,  a  mic¬ 
roprocessor  has  a  mean  time  to  failure  of 
once  in  over  1,000,000  hours — that’s 
over  100  years.  In  addition,  the  system 
has  a  battery  backup  to  protect  the  con¬ 
tent  of  memory  in  the  event  of  a  power 
failure  and  an  alarm  to  signal  the  failure. 
When  power  is  restored,  the  Seaboard 
system  will  automatically  return  to  the 
normal  operating  mode. 

Ease  of  operation 

Another  of  the  Post’s  requirements 
was  ease  of  operation.  Communication 
with  the  system  is  through  a  standard 
Teletype  machine.  It  is  simple  for  any¬ 
one  to  learn  to  operate  in  just  a  few  hours 
since  it  is  in  English  language  statements 
and  when  you  initiate  a  change,  the  sys¬ 
tem  responds  with  a  question  to  help 
you.  If  you  key  in  an  unacceptable  reply, 
the  system  will  ask  “What?’’,  repeat  the 
question,  and  you  can  try  again.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  Teletype  is  also  used  for  print¬ 
ing  reports  of  estimated  savings  and  a  log 
of  all  systems  initiated  starts  and  stops  of 
controlled  devices. 

Flexibility  was  another  requirement. 
The  system  offers  separate  control  tables 
for  both  Saturday  and  Sunday  as  well  as 
weekdays.  Weekends  are  not  like  week¬ 
days,  and  Saturday  is  different  than  Sun¬ 
day.  Each  table  has  eight  different  time 
periods  so  that  there  are  over  375  diffe¬ 
rent  control  decisions  to  provide  tre¬ 
mendous  flexibility.  The  result  is  greater 
savings  potential. 

The  Houston  Post  controls  most  of 
their  air  handling  units,  exhaust  fans,  air 
supply  fans,  and  even  some  banks  of 
lights.  April  was  the  first  month  in  which 
a  comparison  could  be  made.  It  showed  a 
reduction  of  over  74,000  kilowatt  hours 
from  April,  1976,  about  a  10%  reduction. 
The  paper  is  still  fine  tuning  the  system 
and  they  expect  to  add  more  controllable 
loads  which  will  increase  savings. 

There  are  two  inputs  to  the  system. 
Both  inputs  are  pulses  from  the  electric 
company’s  meter.  One  pulse  records 


consumption  and  tells  the  system  the 
rate  at  which  electricity  is  being  used, 
and  the  other  is  a  timing  pulse  which 
indicates  the  demand  interval.  The  sys¬ 
tem  also  has  the  option  of  using  a  self 
contained  clock  to  simulate  this  timing 
pulse. 

Automatic  cycling 

The  system  also  has  several  methods 
of  control.  Based  on  time  of  day,  a  load 
can  be  turned  on  or  off.  An  example 
would  be  an  exhaust  fan  in  the  press 
room  which  is  turned  on  when  the  press 
crew  begins  a  shift  and  is  shut  down 
when  the  shift  is  over,  or  an  air  con¬ 
ditioner  in  the  accounting  department 
that  is  started  at  eight  in  the  morning  and 
turned  off  at  six  in  the  evening.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  system  can  monitor  the  rate  of 
electrical  consumption  and,  based  on  a 
projection,  make  a  temporary  shutdown 
of  a  motor  for  just  a  few  minutes  and 
then  turn  it  back  on  and  shed  another 
load  if  required.  This  method  of  “load 
shedding’’  is  to  hold  down  peak  demand 
charges,  and  in  addition  save  kilowatt 
hours.  Still  another  method  of  control  is 
“automatic  cycling,’’  this  is  a  planned 
shutdown  of  selected  loads  for  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes  during  each  demand  interval,  or 
every  other  demand  interval.  This  type 
of  control  can  be  used  when  the  full 
capacity  of  a  load  is  not  required  and  yet 
there  is  a  lesser  need  for  it.  Early  morn¬ 
ing  hours  or  late  in  the  afternoon  or  even¬ 
ing,  a  load  could  be  cycled  and  save  20% 
or  more  of  the  normal  electricity  re¬ 
quired  to  run  the  motor  all  the  time, 
without  interruption. 

Although  very  sophisticated 
techniques  are  employed  in  the  system’s 
control  programs,  the  user  doesn’t  have 
to  concern  himself  with  the  load  shed¬ 
ding  algorithm,  the  dynamic  auto  cycling 
techniques,  or  the  continuous  integral 
method  of  load  shedding.  It  is  important 
to  know  that  such  things  as  “short  cycl¬ 
ing’’  (turning  a  motor  on  and  off  too  fre¬ 
quently),  meter  constants,  and  peak  de¬ 
mand  target  forecasting  techniques  have 
all  been  taken  care  of. 

Installation  at  the  newspaper  was  rela¬ 
tively  simple.  Control  wiring  (class  II 
low  voltage  signal  wire)  was  pulled  from 
each  controllable  load  to  a  central  loca¬ 
tion  where  the  system  was  to  be  instal¬ 
led.  Small  micro  relays  were  installed  for 
each  load  and  arrangements  made  with 
the  electric  company  to  provide  the 
pulses  needed  from  their  meters 
(kilowatt  consumption  and  demand  in¬ 
terval).  Total  installation  cost  at  the  Post 
amounted  to  about  $2,500.00. 

By  the  next  morning,  four  days  of 
simulated  operation  were  reviewed  in  the 
printed  logs  to  check  out  the  tables  and 
the  Post’s  energy  management  plan.  A 
few  minor  adjustments  and  the  system 
went  “live”  early  that  afternoon.  The 
system  has  been  operating  continuously 
since  then. 
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Muller-Martini  Inserting  Machines 
come  highly  recommended. 


ItV  amazing  what  Bell 


knows  about  newspapers 

Arthur  D.  Cooper.  President.  Columbia  Newspapers.  Inc.. 
Columbia.  S.C..  Publishers  of  The  State.  The  Columbia  Record. 

"We  finally  outgrew  our  original  switchboard.  So  Southern 
Bell  came  to  us  with  a  system  made  to  order  for  our  way  of  doing 
business.  They  call  it  the  Dimension®  PBX  system.  It  could  have  been 
designed  by  a  publisher." 

Shirley  Tohnson.  Chief  Operator 

"Some  days  it  was  all  I  could  do  to  keep  up  with  the  calls.  Now 
I  do  three  jobs  at  once:  Handle  calls.  Receptionist.  Monitor  our  two 
security  TV  screens.  Really,  it’s  wonderful.” 

Bill  Starr.  News  Editor  for  The  State 

"Our  reporters  wanted  to  be  able  to  transfer  calls  to  each 
other  fast,  and  answer  each  other’s  calls  when  necessary.  Now  they  do 
both  without  leaving  their  desks." 

Mike  Smith.  Classified  Advertising  Manager 

"Calls  about  classified  ads  now  go  direct  to  our  'Ad-visors.’  And 
if  it’s  a  call  about  billing,  our  people  can  ring  in  Accounting  instead  of 
running  back  there  to  check.  Customers  have  commented  on  our 
improved  service." 

James  Holton.  Advertising  Director 

"The  new  system  helps  my  people  handle  calls  better.  They 
can  answer  advertisers’  questions  either  by  putting  them  on  hold  and 
calling  ad  production,  or  by  switching  to  a  three-way  conversation.” 

Diana  Kosmata.  Account  Manager.  Southern  Bell 

"As  Bell  System  problem  solvers,  we’re  able  to  draw  on  a  good 
deal  of  communications  experience.  But  just  as  important  is  a  solid 
understanding  of  each  customer’s  business.  Columbia  Newspapers  is  a 
case  in  point.” 

Solving  communications  problems  for  newspapers  is  an  all- 
out  Bell  System  commitment.  If  you  haven’t  talked  systems  with  your 
Bell  Account  Representative  lately,  you’re  missing  something. 

The  system  is  the  solution. 


Bell  System 


Makeready,  control  system 
employs  microprocessors 


Harris  Corporation’s  Web  Press  divi¬ 
sion  has  developed  a  computer-based 
newspaper  press  makeready  and  control 
system  (HMCS).  HMCS  is  modular  in 
design,  employs  extensive  micro¬ 
processors,  an  off-line  computer,  video 
display  terminals  and  a  hard  copy  print¬ 
er. 

The  modular  system  architecture  in¬ 
corporates  a  Pre-set  Ink  module.  Remote 
Entry  Console,  Main  Press  Console  and 
a  Run  Control  Console  all  linked  through 
serial  busses. 

The  HMCS  can  be  used  with  a  Harris 
Model  1650  offset  press  and  other  Harris 
presses  such  as  the  Model  1680.  The 
makeready  and  control  system  may  be 
available  for  retro  fitting. 

A  variety  of  data  can  be  obtained  from 
the  modular  system  in  the  form  of  linear 
and  bar  graphs,  tabular  material,  web- 
lead  line  drawings,  real-time  data  on 
VDTs  and  matrix  printouts,  according  to 
R.  H.  Bell,  general  sales  manager. 
Newspaper  Press  Sales  for  the  Web 
Press  divisio'’ 

Information  generated  by  the  system 
will  aid  in  reducing  newsprint  waste,  in- 
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crease  productivity  and  reduce  labor. 
The  system  will  also  simplify 
makeready,  print-out  real  time  analyses 
of  press  operations  and  improve  running 
control. 

The  system  design  was  done  by  Web 
Press  division  engineers  and  software/ 
hardware  specialists  from  the  Electronic 
Systems  division  of  Harris,  located  in 
Melbourne,  Fla. 

The  system  has  the  capability  of  re¬ 
ceiving  information  from  any  electronic 
copy  processing  system  supplied  by  Har¬ 
ris  Composition  Systems  division  also  of 
Melbourne,  Fla. 

A  brief  description  of  how  the  system 
would  function  in  a  newspaper  environ¬ 
ment  follows. 

The  Pre-set  Ink  module  performs  page 
negative  scanning,  automatically  trans¬ 
fers  information  to  the  total  system  and 
presets  ink  feed  controls.  The  page  nega¬ 
tive  is  scanned  by  photocells  that  mea¬ 
sure  the  transmission  density  of  each 
corresponding  ink  column.  Based  on  the 
system’s  knowledge  of  the  required  ink 
for  specific  transmission  densities,  the 
predetermined  ink  settings  are  stored  in 
the  system  until  the  Main  Press  Console 
operator  depresses  the  accept  button. 
When  this  action  is  performed,  the  ink 
feeds  will  be  ready  to  be  automatically 
preset.  Scanning  input  may  be  generated 
at  any  time  up  to  press  start-up,  but  this 
function  is  usually  done  early. 

Stored  information 

The  initial  input  into  HMCS  is  done 
through  the  Remote  Entry  Console.  The 
newspaper  to  be  printed  is  described  to 
the  system  by  way  of  the  keyboard.  With 
stored  information  on  the  press  and  all 
variables  of  the  particular  operation,  the 
system  then  performs  imposition  by  al¬ 
locating  pages  to  the  proper  cylinders 
and  defines  web  leads  as  well  as  plate 
locations. 

At  the  Remote  Entry  Console,  produc¬ 
tion  and  maintenance  reports  can  be 
generated,  historical  job  imposition  data 
can  be  stored  and  plating  information  can 
be  examined.  Web  lead  and  plate  loca¬ 
tion  printouts  for  that  imposition  config¬ 
uration  can  be  produced  at  the  console. 
At  the  display  terminal  a  series  of 
question/answer  functions  can  take  place 
through  the  operator  until  input  is  com¬ 
plete.  The  system  will  signal  unaccepta¬ 
ble  operational  conditions. 

When  the  press  is  being  made  ready 
for  operation,  the  system’s  Main  Press 
Console  allows  for  examination  and  if 
necessary,  change  of  the  product  previ¬ 
ously  input  into  the  system.  The  VDT 
with  multicolor  display  capabilities  can 


show  data  pertaining  to  the  run,  display 
alarm  information,  and  acts  as  the 
communications  link  to  the  rest  of  the 
system. 

The  Main  Press  Console  gives  the 
press-room  supervisor  automatic  or 
manual  control  over  mechanical  settings 
including  sequential  start-up.  The  sys¬ 
tem’s  diagnostics  will  alert  the  operator 
to  potential  run  problems  and  their 
causes  and  will  automatically  keep  pre¬ 
set  values  constant. 

All  presets  are  initiated  through  two 
depressions  of  the  “Preset”  button.  It  is 
at  this  point  ink  key  settings  are  input 
from  the  Pre-set  Ink  Module  discussed 
earlier. 

Color  graph 

During  the  press  run  the  Run  Control 
Console  is  the  system’s  tool  by  which 
ink,  water,  compensation  and  register 
are  kept  according  to  pre-determined 
standards.  If  the  preset  values  need  ad¬ 
justment,  changes  can  be  made  by  ad¬ 
dressing  one  or  more  units,  webs  or 
pages.  When  making  these  adjustments, 
the  VDT  displays  in  color  a  graph  repre¬ 
senting  the  current  status  and  then  shows 
changes  as  they  are  keyboarded. 

HMCS  also  provides  a  Programmable 
Productivity  Control  System.  Inputs 
from  the  mailroom  control  console 
and/or  mailroom  stackers  optionally  re¬ 
sult  in  the  automatic  shutdown  of  the 
presses.  PPCS  insures  that  the  proper 
number  of  saleable  copies  have  been 
printed.  A  countdown  display  can  be 
provided  at  each  Main  Press  Console.  In 
multi-press  installations  with  all  presses 
producing  the  same  product,  the  presses 
may  be  stopped  in  any  order  or  simul¬ 
taneously.  HMCS  keeps  track  of  the 
papers  in  the  conveyors  and  how  many 
papers  are  produced  during  press  shut 
down.  Simple  controls  in  the  mailroom 
also  permit  “adds”  or  “cuts”  to  the 
target  count  (s). 

The  HMCS  system  also  has  the  capa¬ 
bility  of  interfacing  through  a  telecom¬ 
munications  hook-up  with  the  customers 
system  to  a  computer  located  at  Web 
Press  division  in  Westerly,  R.I.,  to 
achieve  via  monitoring  optimum  perfor¬ 
mance. 

In  the  system  (HMCS)  there  is  provi¬ 
sion  so  customers  can  use  their  own  in- 
house  computers.  Interfacing  software 
can  be  provided  for  all  existing  customer 
computers.  Up  to  1(X)  jobs  (impositions) 
can  be  stored  on  the  Harris  off-line  com¬ 
puter  system.  Programs  are  written  in 
high  level  Basic  language. 

The  system  can  handle  up  to  8  Remote 
Entry  Consoles  and  provides  one  mois¬ 
ture  sensor  per  web  that  measures  rela¬ 
tive  moisture.  When  excessive  web  ten¬ 
sion  exists  the  system  provides  for  man¬ 
ual  intervention. 

The  Web  Press  division  will  show  the 
system  at  the  ANPA/Rl  conference  to  be 
held  at  Anaheim,  Calif. 
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Display  ad  proofing 


2  cents 
each  for 


‘‘No  other  copier  gives  such  consistent 
proofing  quaiity  at  such  iow  cost,”  says 
Marty  Martin,  Assistant  Production  Man¬ 
ager,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

"To  meet  our  needs  for  sharp,  high  con¬ 
trast  proofs,  we  iooked  at  every  copier  go¬ 
ing.  None  comes  close  to  the  Mita  Copystar 
900D  for  dependability  and  quality  at  a 
cost  of  only  two  cents  per  copy. 

"Proof  quality  is  more  consistent  than 
that  of  the  expensive  bond  copiers  we 
looked  at,”  adds  Martin.  "We  get  consis¬ 
tently  blacker  blacks,  brighter  whites  and 
clear  photo  reproduction.” 

The  Post-Dispatch  puts  12  MITA  900D’s  to 
a  rugged  test  around  the  clock.  Martin 
says,  office  copiers  just  aren’t  supposed  to 
last  this  long.  When  one  machine  can  give 
you  nearly  1,000  copies  per  day  with  mini¬ 
mal  downtime  in  six  months,  what  more 
could  you  ask  for?” 

The  Mita  Copystar  900D  combines 
bond  copier  sharpness  with  electrostatic 
economies  and  produces  up  to  15  copies 
per  minute  in  sizes  ranging  from  3”  x  S’/a" 
up  toll"  X 17". 

From  newsroom  to  composing  room  the 
Post-Dispatch  has  good  things  going  In 
Mita  Copystar  copiers.  If  you  need  clean, 
sharp  proofs  in  any  quantity  call  us  or  mail 
this  coupon  now  for  a  free  sample  copy. 


Galley  type  proofing 


Address 


Phone 


Ij;  1  i  ’Xa  I  r J  rjj  \ : 

Mil  1*  Vi  K**  n 

Page  priority  system  on-iine 
at  K-R  newspaper 


A  few  years  ago,  many  papers  in  the 
Knight-Ridder  group  began  handling 
editorial/composing  room  procedures 
under  what  is  known  as  a  Page  Priority 
System.  While  it  wasn’t  designed  speci¬ 
fically  for  computerization,  the  logic  of 
the  procedures  lent  itself  to  computer 
processing.  The  first  of  the  papers  to 
complete  the  process  is  the  Wichita 
(Kansas)  Eagle  and  Beacon,  a  Knight- 
Ridder  newspaper,  with  some  85  to  140 
news  columns  to  fill  for  the  morning 
Eagle  and  afternoon  Beacon  and  up  to 
170  columns  for  the  combined  Sunday 
edition. 

They  worked  with  Composition  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.  Elmsford,  N.Y.,  to  develop  a 
system  which,  as  currently  configured, 
multiplexes  two  CSI  systems  devoted  to 
news  through  a  third  system  which  han¬ 
dles  classified  processing. 

As  defined  by  Gene  Falk,  former  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  the  Eagle  and 
Beacon,  and  new  production  director  of 
the  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  News  (also 
a  Knight-Ridder  Newspaper),  the  Page 
Priority  System  is  nothing  more  than  a 
method  for  ordering  page  closings  from 
the  composing  room  back  to  the  news¬ 
room.  “Heretofore,”  says  Falk,  “there 
had  been  a  copy  flow  of  sorts,  but  or¬ 
ganized  around  stories  rather  than  pages. 
If  the  composing  room  knew  that  there 
was  a  30  page  paper  that  day  and  there 
were  27  still  open,  they’d  put  pressure  on 
the  newsroom  to  start  closing  certain 
pages.  The  composing  room  would  pick 
up  the  pages  to  be  closed  based  on  the 
number  of  inches  left  to  be  filled.  It’s 
essentially  a  disorganized  process. 

Page  closings 

“The  Page  Priority  System  establishes 
page  closing  ahead  of  time.  The  compos¬ 
ing  room  tells  us  that  they  can  process  a 
page  every  two  or  three  minutes,  for 
example.  They  say  to  editorial,  in  effect, 
'starting  from  the  closing  deadline  and 
backing  the  pages  up,  which  ones  do  you 
want  to  close  and  when.  Then  give  us  the 
copy.’  It’s  efficient.  But  without  a  com¬ 
puter,  you’re  still  filing  a  lot  of  pieces  of 
paper  in  the  composing  room.  We  didn’t 
want  our  newsroom  dedicating  them¬ 
selves  to  each  page  as  it  closes.  We 
didn’t  want  large  spreads  of  people  work¬ 
ing  over  several  pages.  Some  pages  are 
going  to  close  earlier  than  others  and  we 
wanted  the  flexibility  to  switch  pages  at 
the  last  minute  as  long  as  schedule  is 
met.” 

The  paper  had  a  single  CSI  system 
which  was  installed  in  1972  for  ad  work. 
It  drove  two  Mergenthaler  Linotron 
505TC  CRT  typesetters  which  were  in¬ 
stalled  in  late  1972.  A  second  system  was 
installed  in  July.  Installation  of  the  third 


system  has  just  been  completed  with  the 
multiplexing  interfaces. 

As  currently  configured,  the  system 
includes  three  CSI  32K  computers  with 
six  disk  drives  on  each  providing  up  to  13 
million  characters  of  storage  capacity  on 
each  computer.  The  multiplexing  system 
incorporates  two  customized  interface 
boards  rated  at  3(X),000  baud  and  an  ex¬ 
tender  to  plug  in  additional  circuit 
boards.  Both  newsroom  systems  have 
boards  interfacing  them  with  the  multi¬ 
plexer.  In  addition,  the  505’s,  two  Com- 
puScan  170  optical  scanners,  and  14 
CSI- 102  VDT’s  are  interfaced  with  the 
multiplexer.  Five  of  the  VDT’s  are  as- 
signe,  to  Sports  and  Lifestyles,  seven  are 
used  by  copy  editors  and  one  each  by  the 


wire  and  state  editors.  In  addition,  there 
are  four  CSI- 101  terminals — two  in  clas¬ 
sified  and  two  in  the  computer  room. 
There’s  a  Versatec  line  printer  for  clas¬ 
sified  statistics,  kills  and  occasional  di¬ 
rectory  listings.  Plans  call  for  an  Extel 
printer  in  the  newsroom  to  log  local  story 
messages  and  error  messages. 

“Multiplexing  provides  ‘hot’  back-up 
for  our  locally-scanned  stories  and  wire 
copy,”  says  Robert  Hoch,  production 
systems  coordinator.  “All  stories  going 
through  the  multiplexing  system  are 
simultaneously  stored  on  the  two  news 
systems.  They’re  not  stored  in  the  mul¬ 
tiplexer.  It  only  stores  classified,  and  our 
job  control  language  automatically  dif¬ 
ferentiates  between  the  two.  Prior  to 
multiplexing,  we  copied  back-up  disks 
twice  a  day  at  12-hour  intervals.  If  a  disk 
crashed,  it  took  a  lot  of  time  to  hunt 
through  the  copy  and  rescan  it  through 
(Continued  on  page  68) 
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Wre  convinced 
that  NAPPis  more  than  an 


interim  step 
to  improved 

L» _ _ _ _ ^ 


The  Akron  Beacon  Journal 
made  an  easy  conversion  to 
direct  printing.  NAPP  made  it  a  ^ 

simple  process  with  many  built-  I 

Don  Baker,  Beacon  Journal’s  i  i 

Production  Manager,  explains:  ^ 

our  NAPP  operation  than  we 

.  .  ^ ,  Production  Manager,  Don  Baker,  explains  how 

were  experiencing  from  the  NAPP  met  all  his  objectives. 

Stereo  plate.  The  simplified  plate  operation  has  given  us  greater  personnel 
flexibility  as  well  as  improved  printing  quality  . . .  and  resulted  in  overall 
operating  expense  savings.” 

The  NAPP  direct  system  has  many  additional  advantages.  Like  using  water  to 

The  Akroii  Beacon  Jouniel  is  another 

more  than  280  newspapers  that 
^  have  switched  to  NAPP.  Find  out  how 

Jack  Chappell,  Engraving  Room  Foreman,  ^  i  i  t  • , 

demonstrates  the  system.  you  can  get  the  same  kind  of  quality. 

Write  or  call  NAPP  Systems  (USA)  Inc.,  360  South  Pacific  Street,  San  Marcos, 
California  92069,  (800)  854-2860.  In  California,  Bm  ■  mm 
call  collect  (7 14)  744-4387.  1 1| M  ml 

See  us  at  Booth  2202,  Anaheim  Convention  Center,  June  11-15. 


The  Washington  Post  has  been 
using  the  ECRM  8400  Autokon 
Process  Reproduction  System 
for  both  offset  and  ietterpress 
for  weli  over  a  year  now. 

The  results: 

“Based  upon  the  Washington  Post's  operating 
methods,  processing  time  has  been  reduced  by  75% 
and  materials  cost  has  been  reduced  by  30%“. 

Owen  McBrien, 

Production  Systems  Manager/ 
Advanced  Systems 

The  Post  is  as  concerned  about  cost-efficiency  and  quality  as  you  are.  This  is  what  the 
Autokon  did  for  them: 


High  Speed  and  Pushbutton  Operation  Eliminates  Delays 

The  Autokon  sets  up  for  linework  and  halftones  at  the 
turn  of  a  few  dials.  It’s  a  stand-alone  unit  that  needs 
no  darkroom  and  can  be  installed  wherever  process 
reproductions  are  needed.  Because  of  the  simple, 
pushbutton  operation,  paste-up  artists  can  generate 
their  own  reproductions  —  eliminating  camera 
department  bottlenecks  and  many  multi-step  opera¬ 
tions  are  reduced  to  one. 

Enhances  Poor  Quality  Photos 

Individual  controls  can  be  used  to  alter  highlights, 
shadows,  midtones  and  sharpness  of  any  photo. 

High  quality  output  can  be  produced  from  low  quality  photos.  The  Post  tells  us  that  after  testing 
repetition  quality  of  the  Autokon  against  a  standard  process  camera  that  “the  standard  contact  print 
lost  significant  detail  on  the  third  generation  copy  while  the  Autokon  retained  consistent  qualify  up  to 


Graphic  Flexibility  Greatly  Increases: 

The  Autokon’s  Anamorphic  Capability 

In  the  words  of  Mr.  McBrien,  “This  capabilify  is  equal 
to  having  hundreds  of  squeeze  lenses  available  at 
your  fingertips.  The  flip  of  a  switch  on  the  unit  re¬ 
places  the  time  needed  to  change  the  lens  as  well  as 
the  need  to  keep  a  large  variefy  of  them  on  hand.  The 
Post’s  engraving  personnel  are  now  able  to  resize  an 
ad  from  a  national  advertiser  to  fit  the  column  width, 
without  loss  of  lineage,  in  LESS  than  five  minutes.  ” 


The  Autokon:  A  whole  new  way  to  get  your  process  reproductions  done 
better,  faster,  and  at  a  cost  reduction. 


ECRM,  INC 


where  experience  makes  the  difference  s  s  ===  «  s=  205  Burlington  road 

—  _= _ _  =-^  ^  W  =_  BEDFORD.  MASSACHUSETTS  01730 


After  spending  two  years  probing 
and  researching  copy  processing 
systems,  the  Newcastie  News 
(Newcastie,  PA)  seiected  the  ECRM 
7600  System.  Let’s  find  out  why  . . . 

Newcastle  News  New  Technology  Team 
who  researched  systems 

(Left)  Len  Kolasinki,  Executive  Editor 

"We  did  a  lot  of  looking  before  we  bought.  laat  down  at  a  half  dozen  or  more 
terminals  manufactured  by  tmrious  firms,  and  the  ECRM  7600  Terminal  was 
comfortable  from  the  start.  If  it  felt  that  way  to  me,  /  believed  I  could  sell  it  to  my 
editorial  staff.  That  was  important.  In  my  opinion,  the  system  has  made  me  35% 
more  effective  in  doing  my  job.” 

(Center)  Jim  Burkholder,  Composing  Room  Foreman 

"As  a  production  person,  I  was  looking  for  dependability  —  from  what  Vve  seen, 
ECRM  has  given  tu  Just  that . . .  ECRM  has  been  willing  to  program  the  7600 
System  the  way  WE  want  it  programmed  to  best  suit  OUR  operation,  not 
necessarily  the  way  they  thought  it  should  operate  —  as  other  vendors  do.” 

(Right)  J.  Fred  Rentz,  General  Manager/Co-Publisher 
"ECRM’s  ability  to  provide  a  system  that  would  meet  our  Editorial  and 
Classified  needs,  tu  detailed  in  our  specifications,  was  a  determining  factor  in 
our  choice  of  vendors.  The  ease  of  operation,  the  inherent  backup  in  the  system 
and  the  personalized  service  by  all  levels  of  ECRM  personnel  clinched  the  sale.  ” 


MONTHS  AFTER  INSTALLATION,  THEIR  PEOPLE  ARE  SAYING: 


"My  boss  (Len)  kept  saying.  Max, 
you’ll  love  it  —  his  prediction  came 
true.  It’s  been  five  months  since 
ECRM  and  I  were  introduced.  And  I 
love  it.  ” 

Maxine  Carlson 
Womens  Editor 


"I  consider  it  an  excellent  tool  for 
editing  or  composing.  I  especially 
appreciate  the  keyboard  being  a 
replica  of  the  IBM  Selectric  which 
we  previously  used.  The  VDT’s  were 
easy  to  learn  on  and  are  easy  to 
operate.  It’s  a  pleasure  to  edit  and 
write  on  them.  I  wouldn’t  even  want 
to  think  about  returning  to  the  old 
methods.  ” 

Bob  Vosburg 
Managing  Editor 


"It  has  simplified  my  Job  so  much 
it’s  hard  to  describe.  lean  sit  down 
with  my  layout  sheets  and  put 
together  my  pages  with  everything 
right  in  my  VDT.  It’s  Just 
tremendous.  It’s  really  great  for 
putting  together  special  tabloid 
editions.  I’d  say  it  cut  the  makeup 
time  in  half  from  our  old  process.  ” 
Pete  Mollica 
Sports  Editor 


IS  THERE  ANY  DOUBT  LEFT  WHEN  WE  SAY,  “THE  ECRM  7600  COPY  PROCESSING  SYSTEM  IS 
THE  BEST  INVESTMENT  YOU  COULD  MAKE”? 

r  lo^^RIJNGTON  ROAD 

BEDFORD.  MASSACHUSETTS  01730 
- ^  sS  (617)275-1760 

where  experience  makes  the  difference 


With  the  Harris 

DiLitho^  System, 
you  can  get 
improved  print 
quality  and 
economy  with  your 
present  letterpress 
equipment* 


Reduced  plate  and  ink  costs.  High 
quality  black  and  four  color  process 
reproduction. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  pa¬ 
pers  like  the  Des  Moines,  Iowa  Register 
and  Tribune  have  adapted  their  letter- 
press  units  to  the  Harris  DiLitho  System. 

Conversion  to  direct  lithography  is 
simple.  Installation  time  is  a  matter  of 
hours,  and  can  be  handled  by  in-plant 
personnel. 

Then  the  savings  start.  In  plate  costs 
which  can  drop  to  1 /5  th  the  cost  of  shal¬ 
low  relief  plates.  In  plate  processing 
time.  And  in  better  mileage  with  the  use 
of  letterpress  inks.  All  this,  plus  print 
quality  which  approaches  that  of  offset. 

Key  to  the  success  of  the  proven 
Harris  DiLitho  System  is  a  patented 
brush  dampener  which  introduces  wa¬ 
ter  through  the  inkform  rolls toathin 
lithographic  plate.  With  the  brush 
dampener,  there  is  no  ink  or  lint  feed¬ 
back  to  contaminate  the  fountain  solu¬ 
tion.  And  the  system  is  virtually 
maintenance  free. 

To  learn  why  many  dailies  have 
already  converted  to  Harris  DiLitho, 
write  Harris  Corporation,  Web  Press 
Division,  Mechanic  Street,  Westerly, 
Rhode  Island,  02891. 

"DiLitho  is  a  registered  trademark  of  ANPA/RI. 


COMMUNICATIONS  AND 
INFORMATION  HANDLING 


Editorial  workshop  By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

The  Groves  of  Academe 

For  reasons  that  seem  inexplicable,  confusion  reigns  over 
the  choice  of  prepositions  to  go  with  accept.  The  admis¬ 
sions  office  of  an  otherwise  reputable  university  sent  out 
thousands  of  letters  to  applicants  over  a  period  of  years 
informing  them  that  they  had  been  accepted  to  the  school. 
Accepted  takes  by,  not  to,  and  one  may  wonder  what  effect 
this  error  may  have  had  on  linguistically  sensitive  parents  of 
applicants,  who  may  well  have  decided  to  send  their  offspr¬ 
ing  elsewhere.  Evidently  the  composer  of  this  form  letter 
confused  accepted  with  admitted,  which  does  take  to  (and, 
for  that  matter,  also  by,  in  appropriate  contexts:  “We  were 
admitted  by  the  doorman”;  “He  was  admitted  to  the  univer¬ 
sity”). 

And  while  we  are  wandering  in  the  groves  of  academe,  it 
may  be  a  good  time  to  point  out  that  despite  impressions  to 
the  contrary,  matriculate  does  not  mean  graduate,  but  rather 
enroll.  Many  are  matriculated,  few  (but  perhaps  still  too 
many)  are  graduated.  And  this  leads  to  the  once  widely  held 
conviction  that  only  the  passive  form  (“He  was  graduated 
from  college”  rather  than  “He  graduated  from  college”)  is 
correct.  Once  true,  but  authorities  on  usage  are  now  unani¬ 
mous  that  either  is  correct;  was  graduated,  in  fact,  has 
become  uncommon,  and  sounds  affected.  There  is  also  ag¬ 
reement  on  the  need  for  from  with  either  form;  “He 
graduated  college”  is  considered  wrong. 

Wayward  Words 

Obsolete  as  a  verb  (“Technology  will  obsolete  equipment 
at  an  ever-increasing  rate”),  though  admitted  by  both  Web¬ 
ster  III  and  Random  House,  still  seems  objectionable.  Amer¬ 
ican  Heritage  does  not  list  it,  giving  only  the  adjective.  The 
usage  seems  to  have  a  military  origin,  which  is  enough  to  set 
many  against  it,  just  as  origins  in  bureaucratic  prose  prompt 

widespread  prejudice  against  many  expressions. 

♦  * 

Develope,  is  given  as  an  alternate  standard  spelling  by 
Webster  III  and  Random  House,  which  may  strike  many  as 
either  a  mistake  or  a  perversity,  for  it  is  likely  to  be  consi¬ 
dered  a  typographical  error  on  the  rare  occasions  when  it 
occurs.  TTie  fact  is  that  develope,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
Oxford  English  Dictionary,  is  an  obsolete  form  that  goes 
back  to  the  18(X)s,  and  might  well  be  designated  as  such  by 
the  dictionaries  that  give  it.  Desk  dictionaries  do  not  even 
include  it. 

9k  4c  9k 

The  fault  that  has  been  described  as  false  comparison  is 
still  rampant.  “U.S.  and  Europe  Populations  Older/on  Aver¬ 
age  Than  Other  Regions,”  said  a  headline,  which,  while 
unlikely  to  be  misunderstood,  would  have  been  rejected  by 
Fowler  as  slovenly.  Literally,  it  says  that  the  populations  are 
older  than  the  regions.  Another  one:  “This  disaster  [the 
sinking  of  a  ship  carrying  dangerous  chemicals  off  Otranto, 
Italy]  may  not  be  different  from  the  town  of  Minimata  in 
Japan.”  Here  the  disaster  is  illogicaly  and  unintentionally 
compared  with  the  Japanese  town,  rather  than  with  the  simi¬ 
lar  incident  that  occurred  there. 

9k  9k  9)e 

“Few  presidential  aspirants  in  recent  decades  talked  about 
their  religious  beliefs  as  frequently  as  Carter  did,  which 
made  some  analysts  wonder  whether  Carter  was  ‘using’  re¬ 
ligion  as  a  political  tool.”  Why  the  quotation  marks  around 
using?  To  convey  to  the  reader,  presumably,  that  the  word  is 
intended  not  in  its  usual  sense  of  employing,  putting  to  use, 
but  rather  in  the  sense,  regarded  by  some  as  informal,  of 
e.xploiting.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the  sentence  is 
ambiguous,  quotation  marks  or  no,  and  that  e.xploiting  would 
have  been  the  better  word. 
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News-Plater 

Two  plates  a  minute. 
Directly  from  pasteup 
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Division  of  Powers  Chemco.Inc 

Charles  Street,  Glen  Cove,  N  Y  11542 
Telephone  (516)  676-4000 


(Attach  to  your  letterhead  or  business  card  and  mail.) 

□  Send  complete  information 
on  the  News-Plater 

□  Have  my  Chemcoman 
call  me  immediately 


Name 

Newspaper 

Title 

Address 

Telephone 

Press  usikI  for  newspaper 

LA.  Times  develops  fully 
paginated  classified  system 


Los  Angeles  Times  has  achieved  the 
capability  to  photocompose  full  nine- 
column  pages  of  straight  classified  ads,  a 
goal  established  several  years  ago  by  the 
Times  “Pagination  Team”  of  representa¬ 
tives  from  classified  advertising,  produc¬ 
tion  and  information  systems. 

Daily  classified  sections,  averaging  24 
full-run  pages,  are  now  regularly  pro¬ 
duced  in  fully  paginated  form.  A  steadily 
increasing  number  of  pages  of  the  aver¬ 
age  88-page  Sunday  sections  are  simi¬ 
larly  produced,  with  Suburban  classi¬ 
fieds  slated  next  for  complete  pagination. 

Current  practice  is  to  photocompose 
each  page  of  classified  ads,  leaving  holes 
for  banners,  promotional  materials  and 
display  ads,  or  logos  not  yet  filed  in  the 
system. 

The  photocomposer  system  at  the 
Times  provides  a  logotype  data  base,  on 
which  the  Times  currently  stores  more 
than  900  logos.  An  additional  1500  to 
2000  logos  used  by  Times’  advertisers 
are  to  be  incorporated  into  the  photo¬ 
composer  file.  This  system  was  provided 
by  Autologic  to  the  Times’  specifica¬ 
tions. 

The  photocomposer  is  fed  pages  of 
classified  ads  by  the  Times’  computer 
publishing  system.  The  pagination  soft¬ 
ware  was  developed  by  the  Times  to  run 
on  an  IBM  370/158  computer.  Compos¬ 
ing  personnel  use  this  system  to  build  the 
pages  as  the  ad  text  is  being  accumu¬ 
lated. 

Data  by  classification 

In  achieving  pagination,  the  Times 


utilizes  specially-trained  typists  to  set 
the  ad  text  at  the  composing  room  on¬ 
line  terminal  center  with  strict  adherence 
to  classified  department  policies.  This 
phase  has  been  in  operation  since  1974 
when  the  Times  first  converted  classified 
to  photocomposition.  Care  is  taken  to 
program  the  data  by  classification,  by 
size  vertically  and  horizontally,  and  by 
key  word,  such  as  job  categories  in  the 
help  wanted  columns.  Ads  are  then  au¬ 
tomatically  positioned  on  each  page  in 
sequence,  with  the  larger  ads  receiving 
favored  placement  at  the  top  of  columns. 

In  addition  to  speed  and  accuracy  the 
Times’  Pagination  Team  provided  for 
flexibility  in  designing  the  pagination 
system.  Any  grouping  of  ads  can  be 
made  up  by  the  computer,  starting  for¬ 
ward  or  backward.  Normally,  the  classi¬ 
fied  section  is  made  up  by  beginning  with 
both  front  and  back  pages  and  working 
toward  the  middle.  “Rateholder”  ads 
may  be  used  to  fill  incomplete  center 
pages  while  ads  which  may  exceed  the 
classified  space  allotted  are  easily  placed 
in  another  section  of  the  paper. 

The  system  provides  for  easier 
makeup  because  ads  for  one  classi¬ 
fication  (for  example,  help  wanted)  can 
be  keyboarded  while  another  classifica¬ 
tion  (autos)  is  being  paginated.  Periodic 
status  reports  advise  composing  person¬ 
nel  if  there  is  an  excess  or  shortage  of 
space  in  various  classifications.  This 
type  of  technology  helps  to  cut  down  the 
number  of  “jumps”  required. 

The  Times’  system  also  provides  for 
any  single  ad  or  group  of  ads  to  be  lifted 


out  of  sequence  and  positioned  any¬ 
where  in  the  section  which  may  be  de¬ 
sired.  For  example,  the  daily  stamp  and 
coin  corner  is  usually  placed  in  the  lower 
lefthand  corner  of  page  one,  under  a 
promotional  banner. 

Even  before  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
converted  from  lead  to  plastic  platemak¬ 
ing  and  photocomposition,  it  was 
realized  that  the  fast-growing  volume  of 
news,  display  and  classified  pages  re¬ 
quired  an  advanced  computer  publishing 
system  which  could  produce  complete 
pages  of  text  in  accordance  with  sophis¬ 
ticated  make-up,  workflow  and  deadline 
requirements. 

“We  produce  more  classified  ads  and 
page  data  than  any  newspaper,”  said 
Charles  C.  Chase,  vicepresident,  pro¬ 
duction,  “and  we  simply  had  to  develop 
a  way  to  increase  the  workflow  throu^ 
the  composing  room  without  losing  any 
of  the  makeup  features  which  have 
helped  to  make  Times  classified  and  dis¬ 
play  ads  so  successful.” 

In  1976,  the  Times  published  nearly 
4.5  million  classified  ads,  3,745,777  full- 
run  and  743,691  in  suburban  sections. 
Classified  linage  totaled  38,399,770  lines, 
23,322,645  of  which  were  full-run  and 
15,077,125  lines  of  suburban  advertising. 

Last  year,  more  than  9,700  full-run 
classified  pages  were  produced  in  the 
composing  room,  plus  hundreds  of  Sub¬ 
urban  section  pages. 

The  Spring  Classified  Section,  pub¬ 
lished  April  24,  established  a  record  for 
the  greatest  number  of  ads  ever  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Times  in  a  single  edition. 
The  section  consisted  of  112  pages  con¬ 
taining  22,171  ads  with  a  linage  total  of 
273,840. 


Members  of  Los  Angeles  Times’  Pagination  Team  examine  completed 
pages  of  straight  classified  advertising  as  it  emerges  from  the  developer: 
LeRoy  Spencer,  production,  left;  Gordon  Lowe,  classified  advertising,  and 
Milt  Goldwasser,  Jr.,  information  systems. 


Bureau  VDT  uses 
microprocessor 

Logicon  has  announced  Executive 
Editor/80  an  editorial  terminal  subsystem 
that  is  a  microprocessor  oriented  system 
incorporating  a  number  of  technical  fea¬ 
tures.  The  EE/80  has  been  designed  to 
function  as  the  editorial  front-end  to 
Logicon’ s  Logigraphic  pre-press  system 
and  as  a  stand-alone  remote  bureau  sys¬ 
tem  capable  of  inputting  data  to  any  sys¬ 
tem. 

Technical  features  include:  fast  re¬ 
sponse;  intelligent  cluster  terminal 
configurations — local  and  remote;  virtual 
scrolling — ^forward  and  backward;  up  to 
32K  memory  per  terminal;  up  to  128K 
for  cluster  of  four  terminals;  IBM  3741 
compatible  floppy  disk;  communica¬ 
tions — synchronous,  asynchronous,  bi¬ 
synchronous;  all  transmission  speeds  via 
RS-232C;  word  wrap  on  keystroke  by 
keystroke  basis;  horizontal  and  vertical 
scrolling;  horizontal  and  vertical  split 
screen,  all  independently  scrollable  and 
automatic  return  to  any  position  in  story. 
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IF  IT  HAS  ANYTHING  TO  DO  WITH  PRINTING  PRODUCTION.  IT  HAS  EVERYTHING  TO  DO  WITH  ROCKWELL 


ROCKMU-GOSS  BOOSTS 


I :  :T  llTTir 


Major  objective:  Responsiveness  to  future  printing  production  needs 


CHICAGO  —  New  research  and 
testing  laboratories,  recently  com¬ 
pleted  here  at  Graphic  Systems 
Division,  Rockwell  International, 
are  a  major  phase  of  an  expansion 
of  engineering  activities,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Ron  White,  Graphic  Systems 
president. 

"As  the  graphic  arts  industry  is 
well  aware,”  said  White,  "the  pace  of 
technological  change  is  increasing. 
New  processes,  and  electronic  tech¬ 
nology  for  applying  them,  are  pro¬ 
liferating  throughout  the  industry. 

"Our  company  has  always  placed  a 
strong  emphasis  on  engineering 
technology.  TDday,  we  are  stepping 
up  this  emphasis  in  direct  response 
to  customers’  demands  for  technolog¬ 
ical  innovations  that  will  help  them 
reduce  operating  costs  and  improve 
print  quality  while  increasing  pro¬ 
duction  levels.” 

New  emphasis  on  lab  techniques 

The  new  laboratories,  according  to 
White,  are  geared  for  advanced  ex¬ 
perimentation  and  testing  of  techni¬ 


cal  facilities,  is  the  emphasis  on  elec¬ 
tronic  techniques  and  equipment  re¬ 
lated  to  current  technology  —  and 
their  use  both  in  the  lab  and  in  the 
field  to  develop  new  approaches  for 
producing  newspapers. 

Customer  needs  are  paramount 
"Over  the  years,  innovating  and 
improving  has  become  a  way  of  life 
for  us.  It  not  only  has  enabled  us  to 
maintain  an  industry  leadership  of 
long  standing,  it  is  now  helping  us  to 
bring  electronic  technology  to  the 
printing  production  process. 


Ron  White 

cal  developments.  "Laboratories  of 
this  t3q>e  are  not  new  to  us,”  he  said. 
"For  example,  some  years  before  the 
web  offset  growth  in  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction,  our  labs  included  a  research 
web  offset  press.  Studies  with  this 
press  helped  us  develop  our  highly 
successful  line  of  Rockwell-Goss  off¬ 
set  newspaper  presses. 

"What  is  new,  in  addition  to  physi- 


Metallurgist  making  photomicrograph 
of  grain  structure  of  metal  press  part. 

"Now,”  White  said,  "through  our 
expanded  research  and  engineering 
group,  we’ll  continue  to  meet  our 
biggest  challenge  and  principal 
commitment:  anticipating  and  re¬ 
sponding  to  the  needs  of  all  our  cus¬ 
tomers  and  potential  customers. 
That  means  improving  existing  pro¬ 
ducts  and  services,  developing  new 
ones,  and  providing  ever3rthing  pos¬ 
sible  to  keep  our  products  operating 
up  to  our  customers’  expectations. 

No  ivory  tower  approach 

"Our  engineering  and  research  are 
not  carried  out  in  an  ivory  tower  at¬ 
mosphere,”  White  continued.  "Our 


Special  video  tape  equipment  used  to  give  slow  motion  view  of  press  mechanisms.  I  (continued  on  Page  2) 


contact  with  customers  to  maintain 
our  awareness  and  involvement  with 
user  problems  and  needs.  Our  fre¬ 
quent  contact  with  industry  organi¬ 
zations  such  as  ANPA,  GATF  and 
PIA  is  important,  too.  Key  personnel 
are  active  in  these  associations  and 
many  others  participate  in  associa¬ 
tion  activities.  And  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  scientists  and  en¬ 
gineers  in  other  Rockwell  divisions 
are  available  to  us,  providing  a  broad 
range  of  skills  and  experience  which 
can  be  brought  to  bear  on  graphic 
arts  challenges. 

"Resources  such  as  these  have 


Press  Control  System  console 

double-width  models,  which  provides 
outstanding  tension  control  and  pas¬ 
ter  performance. 

A  new  three-color  printing  imit  for 
the  Community  press  is  intended  to 
provide  additional  color  capability 
for  Community  presses,  with 
minimum  loss  of  page  capacity.  This 
unique  unit  includes  inking  and 
printing  innovations  unavailable  on 
competitive  equipment. 

New  Metroliner  features  include 
improved,  redesigned  Colortrol  and 
dampening  systems  and  a  new, 
intemational-sized  56-cm  (22")  cut¬ 
off  model. 

More  new  products  ahead 

"Our  R&E  facilities”  said  White  in 
summation,  "have  been  staffed  and 
equipped  to  give  us  the  best  technical 
support  in  the  industry.  They  will 
help  us,  as  the  industry  leader,  to  be 
even  more  responsive  to  our  custom¬ 
er^  production  problems.  And  they 
will  help  us  offer  new  products  —  as 
we  will  again  in  1977  —  that  will  be 
versatile  and  cost-effective  answers 
to  these  problems.” 


For  more  information,  write  to 
Graphic  Systems  Division,  Rockwell 
International,  3100  South  Central 
Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill.  60650. 


Rockwell  International 

...where  science  gets  down  to  business 


2.  THE  ROCKWELL  GRAPHIC 


Page  Area  Reader  and  computer 


Richard  Segel,  v.p.-engineering,  and 
President  White  (standing)  discuss  test 
results  of  newest  PCS/PAR  development. 


Recorded  press  sounds  are  analyzed  in  the  laboratory  for  sound/vibration  data. 


Rockwell-Goss  (continued) 


technical  personnel  are  in  constant  |  helped  us  develop  the  most  advanced 

newspaper  presses  —  presses  that 
are  highly  cost-effective  production 
tools.” 

Recent  accomplishments  noted 
White  mentioned  a  number  of  re¬ 
cent  results  of  the  division’s  R&E 
efforts. 

The  Press  Control  System  with 
Page  Area  Reader  (PCS/PAR)  can 
help  cut  offset  start-up  waste  by 
automatically  and  more  accurately 
presetting  ink  feed  and  cutoff 
register. 

The  new  Cosmo-Offset  press  sys¬ 
tem  was  designed  to  give  medium¬ 
sized  newspapers  excellent  repro¬ 
duction  in  an  economical  way 
through  a  series  of  technological  and 
practical  improvements.  One  of 
these  is  the  new  Rockwell  Goss 
2-arm  automatic  reelstand,  avail¬ 
able  in  both  single-width  and 


Madison  plant  located 
out  of  downtown  area 


From  the  whirling  activities  of  a  con¬ 
gested  downtown  area  to  a  publishing 
plant  amid  park-like  surroundings  .  .  . 

From  an  old  letterpress  to  a  new, 
modern  offset  press  with  type  produced 
by  electronic  copy  processing  sys¬ 
tems  .  .  . 

That  tells  the  story  about  how  news- 
papering  has  changed  in  Wisconsin’s 
capital  city  for  Madison  Newspapers, 
Inc. 

The  new  plant  was  built  by  Madison 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  which  is  owned  50% 
by  The  Capital  Times  Co.,  and  50%  by 
Lee  Enterprises,  Inc.  Madison  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  publishes  the  evening  Capi¬ 
tal  Times,  the  morning  Wisconsin  State 
Journal  and  the  Sunday  Wisconsin  State 
Journal. 

Corix)rate  officers  of  Madison  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  are:  Miles  McMillin, 
chairman  of  the  board,  J.  Martin  Wol- 
man,  president,  Richard  Gottlieb,  trea¬ 
surer  and  John  Lussier,  secretary. 

It  was  a  drastic  change. 

The  multi-story,  brick  building  that 
housed  Madison  Newspapers  was 
sandwiched  between  the  Capitol  and  the 
City-County  building,  which  lie  astride  a 
narrow  (10-block)  isthmus  in  downtown 
Madison. 

The  old  location  was  great  for  near¬ 
ness  to  governmental  news  sources;  it 
was  miserable  for  efficient  production 
and  distribution  of  newspapers. 

The  new  plant  is  a  handsome  brick- 
and-stone  structure,  with  landscaped 
areas  surrounding  the  building  and  with 
green  areas  in  the  parking  lots. 

The  two-story  building  offers  bright, 
open  work  spaces  that  are  highlighted  by 
reds,  rusts,  greens  and  oranges  in  carpet¬ 
ing,  furnishings  and  painted  accents  on 
walls. 

Outlying  location 

The  location  was  carefully  chosen  to 
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avoid  the  traffic  congestion  of  downtown 
Madison,  which  is  between  two  lakes 
that  add  to  the  natural  beauty  but  com¬ 
plicate  the  traffic  flow.  The  outlying  lo¬ 
cation  is  only  a  few  minutes  from 
downtown  Madison  and  only  a  few 
blocks  from  a  beltline  that  is  from  four  to 
six  lanes  wide,  providing  fast  exit  and 
access.  . 

During  Open  House  Week  for  the  facil¬ 
ity,  Wolman,  publisher  of  the  State  Jour¬ 
nal,  told  the  20,000  visitors:  “The  move 
to  our  new  building  brings  the  total 
newspaper  into  the  spotlight  with  a  bet¬ 
ter  offset  and  colorful  newspaper  for  the 
reader  and  advertiser  plus  an  improved 
working  atmosphere  for  our  employes.  It 
was  worth  the  eight  years  of  planning.” 

The  new  location  greatly  benefits  the 
circulation  department  which  distributes 
1 18,750  daily  and  125,850  Sunday  papers 
in  the  city  of  about  172,000.  There  are 
also  38,0()0  students  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

Railroad  spur 

The  more  than  400  employes  of  Madi¬ 
son  Newspapers,  Inc.,  and  the  two  pa¬ 
pers  have  been  working  in  the  new  struc¬ 
ture,  which  cost  $4.4  million  to  construct 
and  furnish,  since  November,  1975. 

The  building  has  over  107,000  square 
feet  of  space  and  is  located  on  12  acres  of 
land.  The  property  also  contains  two 
previously  existing  warehouses  which 
provide  40,000  square  feet  of  newsprint 
storage  space.  A  railroad  spur  serves  the 
warehouses. 

The  building  was  designed  by  the 
Madison  architectural  firm  of  Potter. 
Lawson  and  Pawlowsky.  Lee  Enter¬ 
prises’  corporate  executives  and  staff 
contributed  expertise  in  this  highly  func¬ 
tional  newspaper  plant.  The  building  has 
two  separate  newsrooms  on  the  second 
floor  separated  by  a  Board  Room,  stor¬ 


age  area  and  electronic  copy  processing 
controlling  area.  Also  on  the  second 
floor  are  the  photocomposing  room  and 
mailroom. 

On  the  first  floor  are  the  business  area, 
circulation  and  advertising  departments 
and  in  a  connecting  wing  on  the  same 
level,  the  reel  room  for  the  press. 

Open  office  concept 

The  first  floor  also  contains  the 
cafeteria  with  seating  for  100,  looking 
over  the  park  with  a  view  of  the  Capitol 
Building,  and  the  adjacent  auditorium 
which  holds  more  than  60  people. 

The  building  features  an  open  office 
concept  with  wide-open  areas  broken  up 
with  the  use  of  colorful  dividers  and 
some  of  the  65  green  plants  of  10  differ¬ 
ent  varieties.  Other  features  of  the 
structure  include  a  Centrex  phone  sys¬ 
tem  and  a  modem  4M  music  and  paging 
system.  The  general  contractor  was  J.  H. 
Findorff  Co.,  of  Madison. 

“Our  underfloor  electrical  and  phone 
systems  and  open  office  furnishings  give 
us  tremendous  flexibility,”  said  general 
manager,  Richard  Gottlieb. 

Production  actually  began  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1975,  in  the  attached  3-story 
fully  air-conditioned  and  humidified 
pressroom  which  houses  the  new  Goss 
Metro  press.  The  12-unit  press  has  six 
three  color  units  and  two  three-to-two 
folders.  The  press  and  installation  cost 
$4.2  million.  The  George  Hall  Co., 
Cleveland,  erected  the  press. 

The  semi-automatic  mailroom,  which 
includes  two  Cutler-Hammer  counter¬ 
stackers  and  two  Sheridan  624P  inserting 
machines,  and  two  Signode  plastic  tyers, 
also  was  operational  before  the  editorial, 
advertising  and  business  departments 
moved  into  the  building.  The  mailroom 
equipment  cost  over  $500,000. 

The  camera  room  features  the  automa¬ 
tic  full  page  Chemco  camera  and  is  cur¬ 
rently  experimenting  with  the  NAPP 
Water  Plate. 

The  newly-operational  electronic  copy 
processing  systems  touch  three  major 
departments:  both  editorial  departments 
and  classified  and  display  advertising. 

(Continued  on  page  46) 
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Facsimile 

(Continued  from  page  19) 


we  can  get  an  ad  anywhere  in  minutes. 
So  it's  hard  to  imagine  a  situation  where 
we  would  lose  revenue  because  of  lim¬ 
ited  lead  time.  And  as  word  of  our 
speed  got  around  in  the  industry,  new 
clients  began  seeking  us  out. 

At  the  same  time,  our  costs  decreased. 
It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  have 
employees  drive  to  key  clients’ 
facilities — they  stay  in  the  office  and  do 
productive  work.  Also,  the  Telecopier 
network  has  not  increased  our  phone 
bill.  If  anything,  the  facsimile  system  re¬ 
duced  our  use  of  the  phone  because  less 
conversation  and  verbal  description  is 
required. 


Thus  we  not  only  succeeded  in  build¬ 
ing  a  substantially  larger  volume  but  also 
reduced  our  costs  so  that  the  increase  in 
sales  is  returning  a  higher  percentage  of 
profit. 

• 

Muirhead  and  Dacom 
sign  sales  pact 

It  was  announced  that  Muirhead  and 
Dacom  have  signed  an  agreement  to 
cooperate  in  the  marketing  of  the  com¬ 
plete  range  of  page  facsimile,  plate¬ 
making  and  compression  systems  and  all 
ancillary  equipment  in  the  United  States. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
Muirhead  and  Dacom  have  taken  orders 
for  52  units  of  the  Muirhead  K-660/661 
page  facsimile  systems  and  30  units  of 
the  Dacom  DFC-30  compressors  and  re¬ 
constructors. 


Pilewski  appointed 
production  manager 

Raymond  Pilewski  has  been  named 
production  manager  for  the  Evening  and 
Sunday  Bulletin,  it  was  announced  by 
vicepresident  Joseph  G.  Elliott  and  pro¬ 
duction  director  Richard  Powers. 

Pilewski  will  be  responsible  for  all 
production  activities  and  will  report  to 
Mr.  Powers. 

Three  assistant  production  managers, 
who  will  report  to  Pilewski,  have  also 
been  appointed.  They  are  John  Stefano, 
for  administrative  activities;  John 
McConnell,  for  composing  room;  Ralph 
Preddy,  for  paperhandling,  stereo-typing 
and  pressroom  activities. 

Harold  Puff,  named  production  assis¬ 
tant  and  assigned  to  quality  control,  will 
report  to  Pilewski. 


Quite  simply 
the  best  dampening 
system  I've  seen” 


smith  X 


says  Ed  Roe  Production  Man?ger 
of  the  Topeka  State  Journal,  Kansas  * 

Early  last  year  Ed  Roe  made  the 
decision  to  change  from  a  plastic  plate 
system  to  direct-litho.  Of  all  the 
alternatives  he  chose  the  Smith  spray 
dampener  system. 

Greater  control 

The  unique  oscillating  bar  with  an 
individually  controlled  spray  nozzle  every 
I'A"  gives  adjustment  that  no  other  system  can 
match. 

Ease  of  operation 

With  no  critical  roller  settings  or  dampening 
fountains  to  worry  about  Ed  Roe  found  it 
easy  to  retrain  his  letterpress  crews. 

Lower  waste 

The  ease  and  accuracy  of  adjustment  gives 
saleable  copies  quicker— cuts  down  waste. 

Minimum  maintenance 

The  Smith  system  is  compact  and  designed 

for  low  maintenance.  No  wash-up  is 

needed  after  a  press  run— the  system  is 

self-cleaning. 

See  Us  At: 


ANPA/RI 


DRUPA  77  - 


Anaheim,  California 
Convention  Center 
June  11-16,  1977 
Booth  #1752 
AND 

Dusseldorf,  Germany 
June  3-16,  1977 
Booth  #12049 


rpm  corporation 


*Wwncr  of  the  1976  Inland  Daily  Press  Association 
Typographical  Excellence  Award. 
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Commm  Cents 
mates  sense. 


AT  ANPAIRI  .  .  . 

CALL  956-5188 

•  12  NEW  PAPERS  SIGNED  IN  MAY 

•  NOW  MORE  THAN  50  NEWSPAPERS 

•  ALMOST  4,000,000  CIRCULATION 

BOOTH  1567  -  ANAHEIM 

OR  CALL  OUR  BOOTH  DIRECTLY 


COMMON  CENTS  is  the  family  money  management  sec¬ 
tion  that  you  can  publish  locally.  We  supply  the  editorial 
and  graphics  in  camera-ready  form.  You  sell  the  advertis¬ 
ing  and  print  your  own  editions  — or  re-set  the  type  and 
use  our  editorial  r.o.p.  You  set  your  own  advertising  rates 
and  publishing  frequency.  You  buy  our  package  of  more 
than  20  pages  of  editorial  once  a  month.  Break  it  up  and 
use  it  as  you  see  most  effective  for  your  market.  You  get 
COMMON  CENTS  one  month  in  advance  to  work  on  and 
to  work  with. 

COMMON  CENTS  is  a  positive  approach  to  educating 
today's  busy  consumer.  It  is  a  single  reference  source 
that  presents  a  wide  range  of  facts  in  a  compact,  easy-to- 
read  format.  It  digests  and  condenses  the  soundest  ad¬ 
vice  available  on  all  subjects  relating  to  the  personal  and 
family  budget.  We  never  mention  brand  names.  We  are 
not  consumer  advocates  or  a  consumer  testing  labora¬ 
tory.  Our  editorial  content  will  not  jeopardize  or  com¬ 
promise  your  relationship  with  your  advertisers;  but 
rather  provide  the  perfect  saving  and  spending  environ¬ 
ment  for  their  ads. 


AND  SEE  WHY... 


Commm 
S5=  Cmts 

Indoor  Or— iwry  Tbo  Truth  About  10  opoodWkoo 
Foko  Furo 

Smoko  Dotoetoro:  HowtoSho^for 

VourBootHomo  oFoodMxor 

Frotoctoro  BettiodUbtoi 

Sloohliit 

CBRodloMfits  MNkCoots 


SEPTEMBER  CALENDAR  OF  SALES  &  BARGAMS 
COUPON  CUPPERS  CENTERFOLD  WORTH  OVER  $100 


CorLoono 
S  yro.  vs.  4  yro. 

TwoMotollllthto 
forthoFrloo 
of  Olio 


COMMON  CENTS  is  published  by  American  Consumer  Information  Services,  Inc  ,  172  Madison  Ave  ,  N  Y  C.,  N  Y  10016(212)889-1527 


Microfilm 

(Continued  from  page  20) 


lose  yourself  in  them.” 

The  Mansfield  interviews  indicate  that 
increasing  numbers  of  people  are  becom¬ 
ing  aware  of  microfilm  as  a  reference 
source.  Mrs.  Virginia  Gerhardstein,  re¬ 
ference  librarian  at  the  Manfield  Public 
Library,  says  the  local  newspaper  on 
microfilm  is  used  every  day  by  someone. 
“It’s  used  by  children  as  young  as  eight 
years,  often  to  read  the  issue  published 
on  the  day  they  were  born.  It’s  used  by 
students  working  on  term  papers,  by 
older  people  desiring  to  verify  past  events 
and  by  a  growing  number  of  genealogical 
researchers.”  She  also  cited  use  by  the 
community’s  professionals;  lawyers  and 
physicians  seeking  information  pertain¬ 
ing  to  a  case. 

“We  keep  statistics  on  the  use  of 
microfilm,”  Mrs.  Gerhardstein  volun¬ 
teered.  “During  1973,  patrons  requested 
954  rolls,  and  we  made  15  copies  for 
them  on  our  reader-printer,  which  was 
new  that  year.  During  1976,  they  re¬ 
quested  1,634  rolls,  and  we  made  416 
copies.  The  trend  is  upward.” 

Newspaper  indexes 

Quick,  convenient  access  to  past 


coverage  obviously  adds  greatly  to  the 
value  pf  the  microfilm.  The  Mansfield 
Public  Library  regularly  maintains  an 
index  to  the  local  paper  to  enhance  the 
microfilm  and  aid  patron  access.  Other 
daily  newspapers  have  also  developed 
indexes  to  spark  user  interest  in  the 
Community’s  newspaper.  Micro  Photo 
produces  printed  monthly  indexes  to 
eight  major  daily  newspapers; 

Washington  Post  Index,  Chicago 
Tribune  Index,  Los  Angeles  Times  In¬ 
dex,  the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 
Index,  The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  In¬ 
dex,  The  Houston  Post  Index,  The  De¬ 
troit  News  Index,  Christian  Science 
Monitor  Index  and  offers  index  consult¬ 
ing  service  in  virtually  any  phase-  spe¬ 
cified  by  a  potential  customer. 

There  are  numerous  microfilm  read¬ 
ers  available  on  today’s  market;  each 
with  its  own  important  feature.  For 
example,  in  recent  years  the  company’s 
catalog  has  offered  more  and  more  sup¬ 
porting  hardware — readers,  printers,  and 
storage  cabinets.  In  1976,  the  division 
launched  a  research  project  to  design  a 
microfilm  reader  specifically  intended 
for  reading  newspaper  on  microfilm.  The 
resulting  model  1635  microfilm  reader, 
first  marketed  in  1976,  is  characterized 
primarily  by  a  full-page  size,  nearly  hori¬ 
zontal,  vinyl  screen  at  desk  level,  and  a 
motor-driven  film  transport;  the  low- 
angle  screen  eliminates  “head  bobbing” 
while  the  user  is  taking  notes. 


Some  newspapers  have  resisted  mi¬ 
crofilm  simply  because  it  represents  an 
additional  expense.  Schmidt  counters 
this  argument  by  pointing  to  the  cost  of 
storage,  alone.  The  continually  increas¬ 
ing  value  of  space  needed  to  store  just 
twenty-five  years  of  bound  originals  usu¬ 
ally  represents  a  major  percentage  of 
what  microfilm  would  cost,  since  the 
microfilm  method  returns  96%  of  the 
storage  space  to  other  use. 

There  are  newspaper  executives  who 
are  not  familiar  with  the  advantages  of 
microfilm  and  feel  no  particular  respon¬ 
sibility  for  preserving  issues  predating 
the  normal  life  expectancy  of  bound  vol¬ 
umes.  ...  50  to  75  years  at  the  most, 
but  more  commonly  25  years.  By  com¬ 
parison,  roll  microfilm  can  be  expected 
to  last  hundreds  of  years.  And  since  most 
of  Micro  Photo’s  clients  choose  to  have 
the  master  negatives  kept  in  the  firm’s 
archival  vault,  replacement  rolls  can  be 
issued  at  any  time,  inexpensively. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  information 
to  be  found  in  newspapers.  It  is  the  type 
of  reference  source  that  everyone  can 
use,  especially  a  newspaper  on  microfilm 
housed  in  a  local  public  library.  Since  it 
is  vital  to  a  newspaper  to  generate  con¬ 
tinued  interest  in  its  publication,  news¬ 
paper  management  and  library  adminis¬ 
tration  can  join  to  insure  accessibility  of 
the  news  source.  Otherwise  this  valu¬ 
able,  community  news  source  could  be 
gone. 


BUNDLE-MATIC 
by  SAXMAYER 


cuts  your  packaging  costs 

You  can  secure  your 
bundles  the  easy  way  —  ^  J*.  J 

just  slide  the  bundle  \ 
into  tying  position  on  a 
SaxmayerBundle-Matic 
and  depress  the  foot 
pedal.  In  an  instant  you 

have  your  package  se-  ^  I 

curely  tied  with  plastic  ^  01 

twine.  Adjusts 
automatically  to 
bundle  sizes  up  to 
20  inches  high. 


Take  the  first  step 
to  cutting  your 
packaging  costs  4[H 
now!  Phone  or  |p  jfl 

write  to  discuss  " 
your  tying  requirements. 


ROUTE-MASTER 

by  SAXMAYER 


ties  single  copies  for 
rapid  delivery 

A  small  investment  in  the 
Route-Master  Model  EM 
can  speed  carrier  delivery. 
Pre-tied  papers  throw 
better  and  stay  tied. 

More  single  copies  are 
tied  on  Saxmayer  tying 
units  than  any  other. 
Deliver  your  routes  the 
way  the  Pro’s  do. 

•  Faster  than  rubber  banding. 

•  Ties  with  economicai  twine. 

•  Safe  to  operate— easy  to 
maintain. 

•  12  volt  model  available  for 
truck  operation. 


Phone  or  write 
for  full  details. 


ROUTE-MASTER  MODEL  EM 


AXMAYER 


AXMAYER 


SAXMAYER  CORPORATION  /  PO  Box  10.  Bllssfield.  Mich  49228 
Phone:  517/486-2164 


SAXMAYER  CORPORATION  /  P.O.  Box  10,  Blisslleld,  Mich.  49228 
Phone:  517/486-2164 
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What^new? 

A  Simplified 
Semi-Automatic 
Platemaker 

A  Fully  Automatic, 
Programmable 
Solid-state  Platemaker 

A  new  low  cost 
plate  backing 
development 

Thatls  what^  new! 

As  other  systems  approach  the  limits  of  their  design  potential,  Letterflex  continues 
to  break  new  ground,  exploiting  the  full  promise  of  the  liquid  polymer  technology. 

Letterflex  Systems  who  brought  liquid  photo  polymer  to  the  industry  and  who  two 
years  ago  further  lowered  costs  with  recycle,  today  brings  you  a  new  concept  in 
platebacking  which  could  save  you  even  more  money. 

Come  by  and  see  us  in  operation! !!  I! 

BOOTH  170  ANPA/RI 


The  innovator 


Letterflex  Systems,  W  R  Grace  &  Co. 

55  Hayden  Avenue  Lexington.  Massachusetts  021 73  (617)861-6600 


Me  installeci  our  first 
computerized  newspaper  system 

13  years  ago  and  we’ve  been 
making  headiines  ever  since. 

Digital  can  figure  in  your  We  started  in  typesetting  we  offer  everything  from  a  series 

headlines,  your  deadlines  and  production  systems  13  years  ago.  of  input  and  editing  terminals 

your  bottom  line  in  more  ways  But  it  wasn't  long  before  we  through  customized  text  manage- 

than  any  computer  company  in  moved  into  classified  and  soon  ment,  classified  and  business 
the  world.  Because  Digital  has  we  were  earning  our  way  in  data  processing  systems.  From 

more  equipment  for  the  news-  editorial,  reportorial,  circulation  single  terminals  in  Remote 
paper  industry  than  any  com-  and  accounting.  Bureaus  to  multiple  computers, 

puter  company  in  the  world  and  We've  learned  how  news-  working  together  with  hundreds 

more  experience  at  making  papers  work — big  and  small.  We  of  users.  Afl  of  our  systems  are 

it  work.  know  your  need  for  flexibility  so  modular,  to  fit  the  needs  of  your 


paper  and  your  people  today, 
and  to  grow  easUy  as  your  needs 
increase  and  your  budget  allows. 

In  addition,  only  Digital  can 
offer  you  all  of  the  other  benefits 
of  dealing  with  the  world's  largest 
manufacturer  of  minicomputers. 
Local  service  on  your  entire  sys¬ 
tem  including  spare  parts.  Local 
training.  Local  software  support. 


And  the  security  of  knowing  that 
your  computer  company  will  be 
around  offering  you  growth  over 
the  long  term. 

To  find  out  more  about  the 
interactive  systems  and  terminals 
that  have  made  distributed  proc¬ 
essing  the  newspaper  story  of  the 
decade,  write  Graphic  Arts  Group, 
Digital  Equipment  Corporation, 


5  Flagstone  Drive,  Hudson,  New 
Hampshire  03051.  European 
headquarters:  81  route  de  I'Aire, 
1211  Geneva  26.  Tel  42  79  50.  In 
Canada:  Distal  Equipment  of 
Canada,  Ltd. 

Orcomcsecus 
h  Anaheim  at  ANM/RI. 
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Computers  make 
carbons  for  AP 
unnecessary 

Use  of  carbon  paper  in  newsrooms  of 
Associated  Press  newspapers  with 
computer-based  news  systems  is  being 
gradually  phased  out  these  days.  It's 
another  victory  for  technology. 

By  the  end  of  the  year,  AP  will  have 
computer-based  CRT  systems  at  more 
than  35  domestic  bureaus  and  members 
served  by  these  bureaus  can  easily  estab¬ 
lish  a  news  link  between  their  computer 
and  the  AP. 


Thus  computers  and  CRT  consoles 
can  replace  the  newspaper  carbons  with 
which  members  have  for  years  fulfilled 
their  local  news  coverage  obligation  as 
members  of  the  cooperative.  The  advan¬ 
tages  include  reduced  telephone  tools, 
greater  speed  and  accuracy  and  a  general 
ease  of  handling. 

Here’s  how  it  works.  At  the  news¬ 
paper  end,  the  computer  needs  to  be 
equipped  with  a  1200-baud  output  port 
for  transmission  over  a  dial-up  telephone 
line  via  a  202-type  modem. 

The  newspaper  computer  is  program¬ 
med  to  place  a  telephone  call  to  the  AP 
computer.  The  AP  computer  responds 
with  the  electronic  equivalent  of  “hello” 
and  signals  it  is  ready  to  take  dictation  at 


Not  oil  bundles  ore 
created  equal  - 
and  we  plonned  it 
that  way 


Our  new  Series  506/507  Stocker  Programmer  con  be  used  with 
most  counter-Stockers  now  on  the  market.  The  progrommer's  oper¬ 
ation  is  unique  ond  stroightforword  -  just  select  minimum  ond 
stondord  bundle  sizes  (based  on  stocker-moke  ond  press  speed)  — 
then  enter  eoch  carriers  drow.  The  progrommer  does  the  rest! 

A  digitol  doto  recorder  ond  floppy  disk  reader  ore  omong  the 
options  ovoiloble.  EDS-IDAB.  The  number  one  nome  in  stocker 
progromming.  Get  in  touch  with  your  nearest  EDS-IDAD  soles  office 
for  more  informotion  on  the  Series  506/507  Stocker  Progrommer. 

Beston,VA 

Dollos,  TX  (703)  620-3060  Wollingford,  CT 
(214)  692-7601  FL  ^203)  265-1139 

(305)  823-4000 

aQ&*IDAB 

9780  N.W.  79th  AVENUE  •  HIALEAH  GARDENS,  FL  33016*  TELEPHONE  (305)  823-4000  •  TELEX  51-9408 


1 ,200  words  a  minute.  After  receiving  the 
story,  the  AP  computer  ends  the  tele¬ 
phone  call  and  transmits  a  brief  digest 
iine  on  the  story  to  the  AP  news  desk  in 
the  bureau,  where  it  will  be  assigned  a 
place  in  the  electronic  storage  memory. 

Variations  are  possible.  Members 
might  wish  to  have  a  staffer  dial  the  AP 
computer  manually.  The  computer 
would  answer  with  a  tone  signal  and  the 
staffer  would  then  throw  a  switch  allow¬ 
ing  the  process  to  proceed  as  before.  Or, 
as  in  the  case  of  Milwaukee,  where  the 
AP  bureau  is  in  the  newspaper’s  build¬ 
ing,  the  connection  is  made  by  in-house 
lines. 

Bureau  systems  already  in  operation 
include  Denver,  San  Francisco,  Dallas, 
Minneapolis,  Milwaukee,  New  York, 
Washington,  Boston,  Richmond, 
Nashville,  Raleigh,  Albany,  Phoenix, 
Chicago,  Atlanta,  Columbus,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Kansas  City,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle, 
Oklahoma  City  (off  Kansas  City)  and 
Concord  and  Hartford  (off  Boston). 

Bureaus  scheduled  for  installation  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  the  year  are  New  Orleans, 
Indianapolis,  Salt  Lake  City,  Louisville, 
Des  Moines,  Miami,  Detroit,  Baltimore, 
Newark,  Portland,  Albuquerque,  Little 
Rock,  Omaha  (off  Des  Moines)  and 
Charleston  (off  Louisville). 

Plate-making  unit 
for  single  operator 

K  &  F  Manufacturing  Co.  Inc.  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  will  introduce  a  fully  au¬ 
tomated,  single  operator,  platemaking 
machine,  at  the  ANPA/RI  production 
conference  in  Anaheim,  Calif. 

In  announcing  his  decision  to  introduce 
“Futurama,”  as  the  machine  is  called, 
John  E.  Pickard,  general  manager 
said,  “It  is  in  response  to  many  medium 
to  large  newspapers  desiring  to  produce 
volume  quantities  of  plates  at  economi¬ 
cally  feasible  costs.”  “Costs  savings  of 
volume  plate  making  can  be  achieved  by 
a  single  operator  on  a  machine  with  little 
or  no  maintenance,  thereby  reducing 
manpower  and  down  time  costs.  There 
will  be  a  substantial  savings  in  personnel 
and  at  the  same  time,  a  meeting  of  plate 
processing  deadlines  with  one  machine 
performing  all  the  operations,”  he  said. 

Pickard  stated  “Futurama”  is  a  space 
saving  machine  as  well — one  machine 
now  takes  little  space  where  several 
machines  were  previously. 

“Futurama”  is  fully  automatic,  single 
operated,  and  coats,  punches,  exposes, 
develops,  gums,  dries,  and  crimps  plates 
up  to  6  per  minute.  “Futurama”  is  pro¬ 
grammed  to  make  multiple  exposures 
from  each  negative. 

Serving  the  newspaper  market 
worldwide,  K&F  is  a  major  supplier  of 
saddles  and  features  the  cylinder 
mounted  lock  up  for  direct  printing  with 
metal  backed  or  plastic  plates. 
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Linotron  606  is  the  CRT  phototypesetter 
from  Mergenthaler  Linotype  that  sets  a 
complete  broadsheet  newspaper  page  in  less 
than  a  minute.  A  tabloid  page  in  seconds. 

When  we  went  looking  for  speed,  we 
didn’t  lose  sight  of  quality.  Output  quality 
has  been  a  feature  of  every  Mergenthaler 
product  since  1886 — the  year  we  invented 
machine  typesetting. 

Furthermore,  the  quality  output  from  the 
606  comes  in  full  pages ...  to  a  full  100-pica  line 
length . . .  with  on-line  storage  for  up  to  2,000 
digitized  fonts . . .  with  unlimited  forward 
and  reverse  leading . . .  and  type  size  mixing 
in  14-point  steps  from  4  to  256  point.  There’s 
even  an  option  to  include  logos  and  digitized 
photographs  in  the  full-page  output  of 
Linotron  606. 

Complete  pages  of  quality  type  from  the 
world’s  fastest  100-pica  typesetter.  The 
Linotron  606  from  Mergenthaler. 


Mergenthaler 

T  Ehia '  company 

MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

Mergenthaler  Drive,  Plainview,  New  York  11803  (516)  752-4197 

See  us  at  the  ANPAIRI  Production  Management  Conference, 
Convention  Center,  Anaheim,  California  'June  11-15  -  Booth  102 


AT&T  starts  newspaper 
course  for  sales  staff 


The  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
company  has  over  the  years  been  crit¬ 
icized  by  various  segments  of  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  for  alleged  or  actual 
shortcomings. 

One  deficiency  that  AT&T  has  recog¬ 
nized  is  the  lack  of  understanding  of  how 
the  newspaper  industry  functions  by  the 
many  account  representatives  who  sell 
systems  and  services  for  Bell  Operating 
Companies  across  the  country. 

In  a  major  educational  effort  AT&T 
has  designed  and  developed  an  in-depth 
combination  audio-visual-printed  text 
newspaper  course  that  employs  sophisti¬ 
cated  programmed  learning  techniques. 

Over  the  past  five  to  seven  years 
newspaper  executives  have  also  been 
commenting  on  the  lack  of  industry 
knowledge  by  salesmen  representing 
vendors  of  electronic  copy  processing 
systems.  AT&T’s  solution  of  this  indus¬ 
try  problem  may  well  become  the  answer 
for  all  organizations  who  sell  to  the 
newspaper  industry. 

The  purpose  of  the  AT&T  educational 
effort  is  to  provide  specialized  informa¬ 
tion  and  tools  to  the  Bell  account  rep¬ 
resentatives  so  they  can  become  better 
newspaper  industry  specialists  and  un¬ 
derstand  all  of  the  technological  and 
management  changes  taking  place  in  the 
newspaper  marketplace. 

The  course  has  five  basic  modules  that 
are  designed  to  provide  information  on 
newspaper  industry  characteristics,  is¬ 
sues  and  trends,  insight  into  newspaper 
marketing,  the  relationship  between  the 
account  representative  and  the  news¬ 
paper  and  a  case  study  of  a  newspaper. 

In  the  first  module  the  program  pro¬ 
vides  data  on  ownership  (public,  groups, 
independents),  shows  organizational 
breakdowns,  provides  a  detailed  critical 
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path  explanation  of  obtaining  and  pro¬ 
cessing  retail  and  national  advertising, 
explanation  of  production  processes,  a 
depth  analysis  of  the  news  department 
along  with  a  discussion  of  copy  flow  in 
the  newsroom,  a  description  of  circula¬ 
tion  and  business  departments  with 
comments  on  how  work  flows  through 
these  areas. 

At  the  end  of  each  section  in  the  first 
module  are  a  series  of  questions  that 
reinforce  the  information  acquired  by  the 
individual  taking  the  course.  This  rein¬ 
forcement  technique  is  used  throughout 
the  program. 

Module  two  takes  the  account  rep¬ 
resentative  through  economic,  techno¬ 
logical,  sociological  and  regulatory  is¬ 
sues.  Trends  are  looked  at  in  the  areas  of 
financial  employes,  derivation  of  rev¬ 
enue,  distribution,'  production  methods, 
size,  territorial  exclusiveness,  ownership 
and  diversification. 

Marketing  strategy 

The  third  module  aids  the  Bell  rep¬ 
resentative  in  developing  procedures  for 
improving  marketing  techniques  and 
how  to  relate  this  information  when  sell¬ 
ing  in  the  newspaper  marketplace. 

The  next  module  reinforces  the  rep¬ 
resentative’s  marketing  strategy  for  ap¬ 
plication  in  the  newspaper  industry.  In¬ 
dividual  topics  cover  the  qualifying  of 
customers,  how  to  handle  interviews, 
how  to  determine  newspaper  departmen¬ 
tal  problems  and  needs,  and  develop  sol¬ 
utions  and  justification  for  the  various 
newspaper  departments.  Techniques  are 
also  discussed  for  conducting  a  review  of 
the  newspaper  accounts. 

The  case  study  which  is  the  fifth  mod¬ 
ule  covers  an  actual  newspaper  analyti¬ 
cal  review  and  permits  the  Bell  represen¬ 
tative  to  develop  his  own  conclusions 
and  recommendations  for  improving  the 
newspaper’s  (case  study)  communica¬ 
tions  system.  The  study  program  in¬ 
cludes  a  fairly  extensive  newspaper  glos¬ 
sary  along  with  data  on  salaries  for  par¬ 
ticular  job  functions  in  selected  newspa¬ 
pers  throughout  the  United  States. 

Account  representatives  of  Bell 
Operating  companies  who  call  on  news¬ 
papers  are  immersing  themselves  in  this 
highly  structured  and  target  directed 
program.  Graduates  of  the  newspaper 
course  with  their  information  on  the  in¬ 
dustry  updated,  are  now  able  to  com¬ 
municate  in  the  language  of  the  industry 
and  comprehend  the  many  technological 
changes  and  other  nuances  that  are  part 
of  the  newspaper  marketplace. 

AT&T  has  taken  a  giant  step  forward 
with  this  program.  It  remains  to  be  seen 


Press  room  of  Madison  News¬ 
papers  with  12  units  of  Goss  Metro. 
Capitai  Times  newsroom  on  sec¬ 
ond  fioor  of  new  buiiding 

how  the  newspaper  industry  reacts  to 
this  wide  ranging  educational  effort. 


The  three  Harris  systems  include  45  of 
the  1520’s,  six  of  the  larger  ITOOs  and 
three  22(X)s  at  a  cost  of  almost  $1.6  mil¬ 
lion. 

At  the  heart  of  the  2540  systems  are 
the  three  Digital  11/35  controllers  with 
128K  of  core.  Each  system  has  a  66 
megabyte  disc  and  a  backup  disc  of  the 
same  size.  The  systems  do  not  use  tape 
except  for  the  New  York  stock  market 
tables. 

Three  systems 

The  three  systems  are  totally  secured 
for  each  newsroom  and  advertising  de¬ 
partments  but  are  capable  of  backing  up 
each  other. 

Each  newsroom  has  three  1700s  and 
three  1520s  for  its  own  use  around  the 
clock  and  they  share  19  other  1520s.  The 
evening  Capital  Times  gets  them  in  the 
morning  and  the  afternoon  and  the  morn¬ 
ing  State  journal  gets  them  after  3  p.m. 

Both  papers  have  the  Associated  ^ess 
DataStream  and  UPl  DataNews 
hardwired  into  the  system.  The  State 
Journal  gets  the  New  York  Times  service 
and  The  Capital  Times  has  the  Los 
Angeles  Times-Washington  Post  Service 
as  well  as  syndicated  material  delivered 
by  DataNews. 

13  minutes 

The  display  advertising  department 
uses  the  three  2200s  which  have  one 
terminal  control  unit.  There  are  20  of  the 
1520s  set  aside  for  advertising  use. 

All  classified  advertising  is  produced 
on  the  1520s  and  is  regenerated  daily. 

All  three  systems  are  hardwired  to  two 
Harris  Fototronic  7400  typesetters  each 
capable  of  producing  1  .OCiO  lines  of  type  a 
minute.  When  both  machines  are  in  use, 
12  pages  of  classified  can  be  typeset  in  13 
minutes. 

“The  combination  of  the  Goss  Metro 
press  and  the  Harris  system  give  us  one 
of  the  most  modern  newspaper  plants  in 
the  country,’’  Gottlieb  said.  “Our  folks 
have  put  up  with  an  enormous  amount  of 
change  and  have  adjusted  beautifully.” 
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Canon  is  making  news  with  their  NP-1824.  It 
makes  copies  on  plain  paper  in  four  large  sizes 


deck  paper  loading  system,  you  can  switch 
from  one  size  to  another  with  a  touch  of  a 


For  more  information,  send  in  the  coupon. 
Better  still,  see  first-hand  what  the  NP-1824 


is  capable  of  doing.  Enclose  with  the  coupon 
something  you'd  like  copied  on  the  NP-1824. 
We'll  deliver  to  you  your  original,  our  copy,  and 
full  details  and  specs. 


□  Please  have  a  salesperson  contact  me. 

□  Please  send  information  on  the  NP-1824. 

□  I  am  enclosing  material  to  be  copied.  Show  me 
what  the  NP-1824  can  do. 


Canon  I 

PLAIN  PAPER  CORER  \ 

DI^I824  I 

Copier  Division  Canon  USA,  Inc.,  EPS  I 
^10  Nevada  Drive,  Lake  Success,  New  York  1104(J 


up  to  18  by  24  inches— larger  than  a  full 
newspaper  page. 

So  you  can  make  one-piece  copies  of 
newspaper  proofs,  advertising  layouts,  archi¬ 
tectural  elevations,  engineering  schematics. 
Also  translucent  originals  for  diazo  machines. 
And  get  Canon's  superb  image  quality  as  well. 

It's  really  unsurpassed.  Because  while  most 
other  plain  paper  copiers  are  variations  of  the 
same  technological  development,  the  NP-1824 
incorporates  a  unique  technology  based  on 
the  same  principles  as  fine  photogravure 
printing. 

As  a  result,  solid  black  areas  stay  black— no 
grainy  edge  effect.  Whites  stay  white.  And  all 
half-tones  in  between  are  reproduced  with 
striking  fidelity.  So  you  can  copy  difficult  to 
reproduce  onginals  like  finely  detailed  sche¬ 
matics,  computer  fan-fold  pnntouts,  colored 
renderings  and  illustrations,  even  photo¬ 
graphs— and  get  compliments  instead  of  com¬ 
plaints  on  the  results. 

They  come  out  perfectly  dry,  so  you  can 
write  or  color  on  them  right  away. 

The  NP-1824  is  versatile,  convenient  to  use 
and  simple  to  operate.  You  can  make  copies 
using  either  sheet  mode  or  book  mode.  Copy 
onto  11"  X 17"  ledger,  12"  x  18"  tabloid,  17"  x 
22"  or  18"  X  24"  newspaper-size  sheets.  And 
because  the  NP-1824  incorporates  a  double- 

Canons 


button. 

It's  fast,  too.  In  sheet  mode,  it  produces  up 
to  10  copies  per  minute  on  18"  x  24"  sheets, 
and  up  to  20  per  minute  on  11"  x  17"  sheets. 
Another  advantage:  in  book  mode  you  can 
automatically  make  multiple  copies  of  one  origi¬ 
nal.  Simply  pre-set  the  Copy  Dial  for  1  to  25 
copies.  Or  set  Copy  Dial  at  “M”  for  26  or  more 
copies. 

And  the  NP-1824  is  reliable.  It's  built  by 
Canon,  a  company  with  a  long-standing  repu¬ 
tation  for  both  high  quality  optics  and  business 
machines.  And  backed  by  a  nationwide,  full- 
service  organization. 


Visit  Canon 
Show 
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Cost  Justification:  Is  industry 
in  a  psychological  box? 


By  Earl  Wilken 

Has  the  newspaper  industry 
positioned  itself  in  a  psychological  box 
with  respect  to  cost  justification  of  elec¬ 
tronic  and  other  technological  systems? 

At  the  Tuesday  June  14th  morning  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  ANPA/RI  Conference  in 
Anaheim  one  of  the  subjects  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  will  be,  “Should  you  have  to  cost 
justify  a  front-end  system? 

A  panel  composed  of  industry  leaders 
presenting  the  viewpoints  of  manage¬ 
ment,  editorial,  production,  financial  and 
suppliers  to  the  industry,  will  argue  the 
cost  justification  question. 

In  all  probability  the  answer  will  be 
yes  with  some  qualifying  comments  ex¬ 
pressed  by  representatives  of  editorial, 
production  and  the  suppliers.  It  is  hard  to 
fathom  either  management  or  financial 
people  arguing  the  negative. 

Narrow  position 

Since  the  industry  to  date  has  taken 
what  seems  to  be  a  narrow  position  on 
cost  justification  for  editorial,  classified 
and  ad  layout  front-end  systems,  the 
possibility  of  being  in  a  “psychological 
box”  on  cost  justification  cannot  be  ig¬ 
nored. 

Although  the  cost  justification  ques¬ 
tion  on  Tuesday  is  limited  to  just  front- 
end  systems,  this  phrasing  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  indicative  of  a  “psychological 
box”  viewpoint. 

It  can  be  argued  that  industry  execu¬ 


tives  in  their  drive  to  reduce  production 
costs  have  not  taken  a  wide  enough  view 
of  how  they  apply  the  cost  justification 
rationale.  There  have  been  repeated  in¬ 
cantations  of  reductions  of  composing 
man-hours  per  page,  along  with  state¬ 
ments  on  payout  advantages,  tax  savings 
and  cash  flow  advantages.  All  vital  to  the 
financial  health  of  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try,  but  reflecting  a  questionable  cost 
justification  point  of  view. 

To  cost  justify  electronic  front-end 
systems  for  editorial  and  classified  de¬ 
partments,  reduction  in  composing  room 
personnel  along  with  other  dollar  savings 
just  mentioned  were  brought  about.  This 
personnel  reduction,  achieved  by  vari¬ 
ous  avenues,  has  seen  the  average  indus¬ 
try  pay  back  period  for  these  electronic 
systems  come  in  at  three  years  or  less. 
Electronic  ad  layout  systems  have  also 
been  cost  justified  through  composing 
room  reductions  and  other  means. 

Hard  to  justify 

With  these  systems  installed  and  cost 
justified,  management  is  now  confronted 
with  cost  justifying  the  rest  of  the  elec¬ 
tronic  pieces  for  a  production  system 
that  can  qualify  as  a  “Total  Systems  Ap¬ 
proach.”  It  has  been  stated  on  numerous 
occasions  that  future  electronic  systems 
such  as  computerized  ad  layout  systems, 
full  page  pagination  systems  and  compu¬ 
ter  to  laser  plate  systems  will  not  to  be 


installed  in  the  near  future  because  the 
systems  will  be  hard  to  cost  justify. 

Other  electronic  systems  that  will  be 
hard  to  cost  justify  under  these  ground 
rules  include  full  page  classified  software 
packages,  sophisticated  business  and  fi¬ 
nancial  software  packages,  market  re¬ 
search,  circulation  packages  and  infor¬ 
mation/library  storage  and  retrieval  sys¬ 
tems. 

Now  it  is  true  that  some  suppliers  are 
moving  on  some  of  the  items  listed  and  to 
a  degree  on  all  of  the  remaining  elec¬ 
tronic  pieces.  However,  with  increasing 
resistance  by  the  industry  to  these  re¬ 
maining  pieces  because  of  the  method  of 
cost  justification,  the  suppliers  may  start 
shifting  some  of  their  marketing  energies 
to  the  larger  graphic  arts  market.  This  is 
not  to  imply  that  vendors  are  abandoning 
the  newspaper  market  but  after  their  ini¬ 
tial  rush  at  this  market  place,  the  present 
industry  cost  justification  syndrome  (or 
psychological  box  posture)  tends  to  force 
vendors  to  minimize  their  efforts  to 
complete  the  electronic  pieces. 

Lost  momentum 

If  the  industry  continues  to  hold  that 
each  separate  system  or  sub-system 
must  be  cost  justified  along  the  lines  of 
the  initial  electronic  front-end  systems, 
then  the  industry  is  going  to  lose  the  pres¬ 
ent  momentum  toward  the  goal  of  a 
Total  Systems  Approach. 

What  cost  justification  posture  should 
the  industry  take  to  secure  the  remaining 
pieces  of  the  Total  Systems  Approach? 

The  posture  that  might  be  taken  is  one 
that  will  add  the  costs  of  the  remaining 
system  pieces  to  the  costs  of  presently 
installed  or  to  be  installed  systems.  Then, 
subtract  these  total  costs  from  the  pre¬ 
sently  attained  savings  that  must  be 
added  to  projected  savings  from  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  these  remaining  system 
pieces. 

Taking  total  savings  from  total  per¬ 
sonnel  reductions,  plus  the  other  dollar 
advantages,  and  deducting  the  total  sys¬ 
tems  costs  is  a  more  realistic  way  of  ap¬ 
proaching  cost  justification.  It  must  be 
noted  that  many  members  of  manage¬ 
ment  have  been  astounded  by  the  sav¬ 
ings  from  the  introduction  of  electronic 
systems  and  the  industry  should  admit 
that  additional  limited  savings  are  possi¬ 
ble  in  the  remaining  systems  areas  be¬ 
cause  detailed  cost  data  are  not  always 
known  and  sometimes  not  at  all.  There 
are  other  considerations  that  will  pro¬ 
duce  additional  savings. 

By  stretching  out  the  payback  period 
for  the  installation  of  the  Total  Systems 
Approach  the  industry  will  avoid  being 
“hung-up”  on  the  three  year  payback 
myopia. 

Press  cost  justification 

The  way  management  has  looked  at 
the  cost  of  producing  the  daily  product  in 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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Non-stop  production 

. .  .our  strapper’s 

leading  asset 

Total  reliability  is  reported  by  users 
of  Cypack's  RT  600  Transit  system. 

Here  are  reasons  why: 
strong  heat-welded  joints, 
no-jam"  design,  handles  back-to-back 
and  low  bundles,  speeds  of  up  to 
34  bundles/min. 

Besides  all  this, 
you  will  save  50% 

in  materials  costs.  i  j  • 


CYPACK  SYSTEMS  CORPORATION  ^ 

Dept.  177  1227  Walt  Whitman  Rd., 

Melville,  N.Y.  11746  516/271-0220 
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AUTOMATED  PROFIT  SYSTEMS  FOR  NEWSPAPERS 
•  SOLD  •  INSTALLED  •  SERVICED  •  SUPPORTED 

TaUStar  serves  the  newspaper  industry  exclusively!  As  a 
single-source  supplier,  you  can  rely  on  our  systems  design, 
installation,  maintenance  and  follow-up  support  for  the  25,000 
to  2,500,000— plus  circulation  newspaper.  Our  systems  provide 
more  time  for:  creativity,  accuracy,  volume  and  productivity 
throughout  all  departments— with  significant  savings  in  effort, 
material  and  manpower. 

Simply  stated,  TahStar  helps  newspapers  profit  across  the 
Nation  and  beyond— that’s  how  we  profit.  Proof?  You’il  find 
TaUStar  systems  serving  newspapers  in  . . . 


•  Alabama  •  Arizona  •  California  •  Colorado  •  Connecticut  •  Delaware  •  Georgia 

•  Hawaii  •  Louisiana  •  Massachusetts  •  Michigan  •  New  Jersey  •  New  York  •  Ohio 

•  Pennsylvania  •  Tennessee  •  Texas  •  Washington  •  Washington,  D.C.  •  Wisconsin 

•  British  Columbia,  Canada  •  Ontario,  Canada— and  more. 


TAL'STAR 

THE  SIH6LE  SOURCE  SUPPLIER 


(609)  799-1111 

Computer  Systems,  Inc. 

BoxT-1000 

Princeton  Junction,  NJ  08550 
A  General  Automation  Company 


High-speed 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

and  software  will  be  able  to  share  such 
resources.  Satellite  links  may  well  be  the 
communications  mechanism  which  gives 
the  small  newspaper  accesibility  to 
highly  sophisticated  electronics.  This 
is  becoming  increasingly  relevant  as 
satellite  transmitters  become  more 
powerful  and  ground  stations  more 
simple. 

Satellite  ground-station  costs  in  the 
range  of  5  to  10  thousand  dollars  are  in 
the  realm  of  possibility.  It  is  conceivable 
that  every  newspaper  will  eventually  be 
able  to  afford  a  roof-top  receiving  station 
which  will  gather  news  via  satellite 
communications. 

There  are  many  valid  questions  being 
raised  in  the  United  States  about  the  im¬ 
pact  of  electronic  resource-sharing,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  satellites  are  involved  as  a 
communications  link.  The  kernel  of 
concern  is  the  broadcast  nature  of  a 
satellite;  that  is,  its  ability  to  propagate 
information  simultaneously  to  a  vast  area 
of  the  earth  from  a  central  locatibn. 
There  has  been  voiced  the  concern  that 
with  satellite  communication  the  number 
of  national  newspapers  will  expand 
greatly;  that  such  newspapers  will  result 
in  a  monolithic  presentation  of  the  news 
and  a  monolithic  interpretation  of  the 
news;  that  small  newspapers  will  suffer; 


and  that  the  big  ones  will  become  even 
bigger  while  the  small  ones  will  become 
smaller  and  even  disappear. 

One  cannot  sweep  aside  these  con¬ 
cerns  simply  on  grounds  of  personal  pre¬ 
judice.  It  would  appear,  however,  that 
the  mere  existence  of  new  opportunities 
for  national  newspapers  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  establish  their  economic  viability 
nor  their  public  acceptance.  While  it  is 
possible  that  modern  computer  and 
communications  technologies  will 
greatly  expand  our  horizons  for  transfer- 
ing  iniformation,  it  is  equally  true  that 
the  local,  parochial  nature  of  much  of 
this  information  will  be  the  factor  that 
determines  its  broadcastability.  Local 
news  and  local  advertising  dominate  the 
local  newspaper.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how 
a  nationally  oriented  newspaper  can  ac¬ 
commodate  demand  for  these  kinds  of 
information. 

In  summary,  high-speed  communica¬ 
tions  is  opening  up  many  new  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  challenges  to  the  newspaper 
business,  not  because  of  high-speed 
communications  per  se,  but  because  of 
its  ability  to  couple  together  highly 
sophisticated  machines  which  work  best 
at  high  speeds.  Advancements  in 
computer-communications  systems  will 
compel  members  of  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  to  continually  rethink  their  organi¬ 
zational  structures  for  many  years  to 
come.  Final  adoption  of  distributed- 
computational  systems  by  the  newspaper 


business  must,  however,  result  in  cost- 
effective  operations,  or  in  an  ability  to 
enhance  operations  at  an  attractive  pre¬ 
mium. 

Reintjes  is  professor  of  Electrical  En¬ 
gineering,  MIT.  These  excerpts  are  from 
his  speech  given  at  the  12th  Annual  Gen¬ 
eral  Meeting  of  the  International  Press 
Telecommunications  Council. 


Cost  justification 

(Continued  from  page  48) 


the  past  and  cost  justification  for  new 
equipment  has  been  changed  by  elec¬ 
tronic  technology.  Other  technologies 
will  also  impact  these  traditional 
methods. 

At  this  juncture  it  might  be  appropriate 
to  look  at  cost  justification  of  the  press 
and  plate  making  systems. 

No  one  argues  about  the  need  for  a 
press  but  how  it  is  cost  justified  is 
another  matter.  This  is  also  true  to  a 
degree  for  cost  justification  of  plate  mak¬ 
ing  systems. 

Some  suppliers  of  plate  making  sys¬ 
tems  are  stating  that  the  total  cost  of 
putting  a  plate  on  the  press  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  cost  justification  equation. 
This  is  particularly  true  when  consider¬ 
ing  laser  plate  making  systems  and  cer¬ 
tainly  when  looking  at  future  computer 
to  laser  plate  systems. 

Why  is  it  important  for  the  industry  to 
complete  as  soon  as  possible  the  pieces 
of  the  Total  Systems  Approach? 

The  thrust  of  the  argument  for  taking  a 
wider  view  of  cost  justification  for  the 
total  system,  the  expanding  of  the  time 
frame  for  the  payback  period,  stems 
from  the  pressures  that  are  building  up  in 
a  number  of  areas.  Costs  are  going  to 
increase  for  newsprint,  film,  hardware, 
software,  maintenance,  and  telecom¬ 
munications.  Continuing  inflation, 
energy  costs,  possible  wage  and  price 
controls,  and  the  host  of  challenges  to 
advertising  revenues  that  are  now  in  the 
wings  of  computer,  cable-tv,  radio,  net¬ 
work  tv  and  information  organizations, 
demand  immediate  and  serious  attention 
by  newspaper  executives. 

By  pushing  now  for  completion  of  the 
Total  Systems  Approach,  both  monies 
and  energies  can  be  directed  at  new 
sources  of  revenues  and  programs  to 
protect  the  flanks  and  prepare  for  major 
confrontations  ahead. 

Industry  executives  are  well  aware  of 
the  individuals  within  government  and 
those  outside  who  would  not  only  curb 
industry  financial  growth  but  also  dilute 
the  Freedom  of  the  Fourth  Estate. 

The  industry  should  for  reasons  stated 
and  others  not  delineated  get  out  of  the 
psychological  box  on  cost  justification 
and  reinforce  immediately  the  momen¬ 
tum  to  complete  the  Total  Systems  Ap¬ 
proach. 
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FimmAMA 


FROMKCF 


AN  PA  Booth  #2314 


Lithographic 
Plate  Processor 


Fully  automated,  single  operator,  coats,  punches,  exposes,  developes,  gums, 
dries  &  crimps  plates  at  up  to  6  per  minute.  Programmable  to  make 
multiple  exposures  from  each  negative. 

TOMOtmOW^  GGMNPMENT  TOO^ 


For  Information,  call  toll  free  800-531-5982  or  write  to  K&F, 
15103  Encino  Verde,  San  Antonio,  TX  78232. 
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1 0  YEARS  OF  GROWTH  THROUGH 
QUALITY  AND  SERVICE 


Thanks  to  you,  our  loyal  customers,  we  have  grown  and  expand¬ 
ed  our  services  over  the  years.  Our  first  manufacturing  plant  was 
opened  in  Minneapolis  10  years  ago.  Three  years  ago  we  built  a 
greatly  expanded,  completely  modern  plant  and  just  last  year  we 
opened  another  plant  in  Omaha. 

NORTHERN  PRINTING  CORP. 

8360  -  10th  Avenue  North,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  55427  -  Phone:  (612)  546-8333-34-35 


NORTHERN  PRINTING  INK  CORP.  OF  NEBRASKA 
4408  South  108th  Street,  Omaha,  Nebraska  68137  -  Phone:  (402)  592-2999 


k 


In  Surveys  of  Users  oi^| 
Metro  and  Cosmo  Presses, 
In  THREE  OUT  OF  FOUR 
of  the  Ink  Questions 
Asked,  the  Majority 
Answered: 


Publishers  also  like  the 
convenience  and  economy 
of  tank  truck  delivery. 
Flint  Ink  tankers  [largest 
fleet  in  the  industry) 
operate  from  eight  of 
Flint’s  coast-to-coast 
manufacturing  facilities 


“WE  PREFER  FLINT 
INKS  OVER  ALL 
OTHERS” 


The  ranks  of  users  of  Flint 
Ink  grow  dsuly.  Users 
value  the  high  press 


NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS: 
25111  GLENDALE  AVENUE, 
DETROIT,  MICHIGAN  48239 


performance,  good  ink 
mileage  and  high  quality 
reproduction  from  FUnt 


for  bulk  ink  delivery. 
The  same  high  quality 
inks  are  also  available  in 


ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND 
DALLAS  •  DENVER  •  DETROIT 
HOUSTON  •  INDIANAPOLIS 
JACKSONVILLE  •  KANSAS  CITY 
LOS  ANGELES  ‘LOUISVILLE  ‘MIAMI 


Arrowlith  Black  and 


drums  from  all  nineteen 


MINNEAPOLIS  ‘  NEW  ORLEANS 
NEW  YORK  •  PORTLAND 


Colors. 


Flint  Ink  plants. 


PROVIDENCE  ‘  SAN  FRANCISCO 


I 

■I 


LEADING  NEWSPAPERS 
CHOOSE  FLINT  INKS. 

BLACK  AND  COLORS 


I 


Mr.  E.  L.  Caplinger, 

Production  Manager, 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

Most  of  the  web  offset 
inks  used  by  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  are 
manufactured  by  Flint 
Ink. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Caplinger, 
Production  Manager  of 
the  Post-Dispatch  says: 
“We  get  excellent  mileage 
and  performance  from  our 


Flint  Ink  system.  The  inks 
perform  excellently  on 
press  and  help  us  produce 
a  high  quality  newspaper 
for  our  readers.” 

If  your  plant  is  letterpress 
or  web  offset  you’ll  find 
that  specially  formulated 
Flint  inks  will  stand  up  to 
the  fastest  press  speeds 
and  give  you  consistently 
high  quality  results. 


JBL  CORFORATON 

NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS: 

25111  GLENDALE  AVENUE, 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN  48239 
ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  .  CLEVELAND 
DALLAS  .  DENVER  .  DETROIT 
HOUSTON  .  INDIANAPOLIS 
JACKSONVILLE  .  KANSAS  CITY 
LOS  ANGELES  •  LOUISVILLE  •  MIAMI 
MINNEAPOLIS  •  NEW  ORLEANS 
NEW  YORK  .  PORTLAND 
PROVIDENCE  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Newspeople  in  the  news 
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CITED — ^Two  El  Paso  circulation  supervisors  earned 
distinction  at  the  recent  National  Leadership  Competi¬ 
tion  for  Junior  Collegiate  Distributive  Education  Clubs  of 
America  (DECA)  in  Anaheim,  California.  Kenneth  Dra- 
han,  right,  country  circulation  manager,  earned  a  first 
place  award  for  his  District  Sales  Manager’s  Training 
Manual  against  approximately  50  other  state  award¬ 
winning  students  competing  in  the  Training  Manual 
category.  The  manual,  now  being  used  in  NPC  circula¬ 
tion  classroom  sessions  and  field  training  presents  infor¬ 
mation  for  DMSs  on  how  to  achieve  a  more  successful 
district  operation.  Dennis  Hart,  left,  city  zone  manager, 
earned  an  honorable  mention  award  in  Chapter  Market¬ 
ing  Improvements.  Hart  focused  on  a  survey  presenta¬ 
tion  on  why  certain  people  in  El  Paso  do  not  subscribe 
to  the  local  newspapers.  The  survey  also  included  data, 
procedures,  results  and  recommendations.  Drahan  and 
Hart  are  employed  by  Newspaper  Printing  Corporation, 
publishers  agents  for  the  El  Paso  Times  and  El  Paso 
Herald-Post. 


Nichols 


AD  EXECUTIVES — Eldon  R.  Nichols  has  been  named 
sales  and  advertising  director,  and  Larry  D.  Smith,  mar¬ 
keting  and  promotion  manager  for  McCormick  and  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  publishers  of  the  Alexandria  (La.)  Daily  Town 
Talk.  Nichols  was  publisher  of  the  daily  Jefferson  Parish 
(La.)  Times,  also  owned  by  McCormick  and  Co.  It  sold  the 
paper  in  February,  1977.  Prior  to  that  Nichols  had  been 
advertising  director  for  the  Town  Talk.  Smith,  a  former 
Air  Force  pilot,  joined  the  Town  Talk  in  September,  1976, 
as  administrative  assistant  to  the  publisher  and  general 
manager. 

Larry  Hitchcock,  previously  city 
editor  of  the  Midland  (Tex.)  Reporter- 
Telegram — named  manager  editor  of  the 
Hammond  (La.)  Daily  Star. 


Roy  Riley,  33,  editor  of  a  weekly 
sports  newspaper.  The  Sports  Page,  in 
Birmingham,  Ala.— joined  the  Nashville 
Banner  as  a  sportswriter. 

♦  ♦  * 

Constance  P.  Cummings,  former  repor¬ 
ter  for  the  Morris  County  (N.J.)  Daily 
Record  and  account  executive  with 
Manning,  Selvage  &  Lee  public  relations 
in  Washington,  D.C. — named  director  of 
public  relations  for  the  Sheraton-Park 
Hotel  and  Wardman  Tower,  Washing¬ 
ton's  largest  hotel  and  convention 
center. 


Coming  Soon... 

The  New 

AD-BUILDER 

Space 

Selling 

System  ^ 


Dr.  a.  Richard  Elam,  a  communica¬ 
tions  and  journalism  professor  at  the 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin — 
appointed  professor  and  chairman  of  the 
department  of  radio,  tv,  and  motion  pic¬ 
tures  at  the  University  of  North  Caroli¬ 
na,  succeeding  Dr.  William  H.  Melson, 
who  has  joined  the  University  of 
Alabama  as  dean  of  the  school  of 
communications. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Epstein,  assistant  manager 
editor,  Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner — 
to  the  Los  Angeles  Times  as  editor  of  the 
View  section,  succeeding  Beverly 
Beyette,  who  resigned  to  become  a  wri¬ 
ter  for  the  View  and  Arts  sections. 

«  *  * 

Mort  Stern,  dean  of  the  school  of 
journalism  of  the  University  of  Colorado 
at  Boulder — named  executive  director  of 
public  affairs  at  University  of  Denver. 

*  3k  * 

James  W.  Hall  Jr.,  former  executive 
director  of  the  Alabama  Press 
Association — appointed  dean  of  the  Hall 
School  of  journalism  at  Troy  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Troy,  Ala. 

3k  3k  :k 

Pat  Roberson,  secretary  to  Houston 
Post  managing  editor  Kuyk  Logan — 
promoted  to  the  new  position  of  adminis¬ 
trative  assistant  to  the  managing  editor. 


Raymond  J.  Andolaek,  a  sales  manager 
at  Branham/Newspaper  Sales’  N.Y. 
officer — elected  a  vicepresident. 

*  *  * 

John  Rains,  city  editor  of  the  Durham 
(N.C.)  Morning  Herald — appointed 
editor  of  the  paper’s  editorial  page.  John 
H.  Adams,  state  editor — named  to  suc¬ 
ceed  him  as  city  editor.  Henry  Weeing, 
an  editorial  writer — to  state  editor. 

3k  3k  Ik 

Wayne  Trotter,  urban  affairs  editor 
for  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial 
Appeal — to  the  Ashehoro  (N.C.) 
Courier-Tribune  as  editor. 

3k  3k 

F.  Louis  Grant,  publisher  of  Mauldin 
(S.C.)  Tribune  Times — to  publisher  of 
the  Anson  (N.C.)  Record,  a  semi¬ 
weekly,  which  he  recently  purchased 
from  J.  Neal  Cadieu  of  Rockingham, 
N.C. 

3k  3k  3k 

Cathy  Chapin,  24,  reporter  for  the 
Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune — joined  the  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.C.)  Observer  as  editor  of  the 
feature  page,  succeeding  Marian  Smen- 
TEK,  who  is  moving  to  Newport  News,  Va. 

3k  3k  3k 

Harold  C.  Reagan,  a  veteran  of  15 
years  in  the  newspaper  and  radio  field — 
joined  the  Lenoir  (N  .C.)  News-Topic  as  a 
reporter. 
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Newspeople  in  the  news 


Sapanara  Schaer 

MAJOR  MOVES — Frank  J.  Savino,  vicepresident/mar¬ 
keting  of  the  Bergen  Evening  Record  Corporation,  an¬ 
nounced  the  promotion  of  Robert  J.  Sapanara  to  adver¬ 
tising  director,  effective  May  30.  Sapanara  wiii  be  re- 
sponsibie  for  the  operation  of  the  retaii,  ciassified  and 
generai  advertising  departments.  His  former  respon- 
sibiiities  wiii  be  assumed  by  Bernard  W.  Schaer,  in  his 
new  position  as  retaii  advertising  manager. 


EDiTOR — ^Wiiiiam  E.  Giies,  49,  has  been  appointed 
editor  of  the  Detroit  News  and  a  vicepresident  of  The 
Evening  News  Association.  The  announcement  was 
made  by  Peter  B.  Ciark,  pubiisher  of  the  News.  Giies 
succeeds  Martin  S.  Hayden,  who  retired  May  31  after  a 
47-year  career  with  the  News.  Giies  joined  the  News  as 
executive  editor  in  1976  after  serving  as  Distinguished 
Editor  in  Residence  at  Bayior  University  in  Waco,  Tex. 
Prior  to  that  he  served  for  25  years  as  a  reporter,  editor 
and  executive  with  Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  inc.  He  began  his 
newspaper  career  in  1946  as  a  correspondent  for  his 
hometown  newspaper,  the  Courier-News,  in  Piainfield, 
N.J.  He  ieft  the  foiiowing  year  to  attend  Coiumbia  Coi- 
iege  in  New  York  City  and  the  Graduate  Schooi  of  Jour- 
naiism  at  Coiumbia  University.  After  graduating  in  1951, 
he  joined  the  Waii  Street  Journal  in  New  York  as  a  copy 
reader.  He  became  a  reporter  and  page  one  rewriteman 
before  being  named  managing  editor  of  the  southwest 
edition  of  the  Wail  Street  Journal  in  Dallas  in  1958.  In 
1961,  Giles  was  appointed  a  news  editor  in  the  Journal’s 
bureau  in  Washington,  D.C.  A  short  time  later,  when  Dow 
Jones  began  studying  the  possibility  of  creating  a  new 
national  weekly  newspaper,  he  was  assigned  to  the 
special  planning  staff. 

He  became  editor  of  the  new  newspaper — XheNational 
Observer — when  it  began  publication  in  February,  1962. 
He  left  the  post  in  1971  to  become  assistant  general 
manager  of  Dow  Jones.  Giles  was  named  director  of 
management  programs  and  appointed  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  committee  of  Dow  Jones  in  1972.  He  resigned  in 
mid-1976  to  take  the  Baylor  University  post. 


Barbara  McLintock,  26,  bureau  chief 
in  Victoria  for  the  Vancouver  (B.C.) 
Province — joined  the  Victoria  Times  as 
editor  of  the  evening  daily,  succeeding 
George  Oake,  who  will  move  to  Ottawa 
for  Southam  News  Service.  McLintock 
is  the  second  member  of  her  family  to  be 
an  editor  of  an  FP  Publications  Ltd. 
newspaper.  Her  father,  Peter  McLin¬ 
tock,  is  editor  of  the  Winnipeg  Free 
Press. 

ilf  *  if 

Keith  Stickley,  who  resigned  from  the 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  in  November 
1973 — named  editor  of  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  (Va.)  Herald,  the  ITO-year-old 
weekly  published  by  Page  Newspaper 
Corp. 

*  *  * 

Kathy  Mensing,  reporter  for  the 
Summit  County  Journal,  Breckenridge, 
Colorado — promoted  to.  managing 
editor,  replacing  editor  Julie  McCabe, 
who  is  now  freelancing. 

(Continued  on  page  58) 


Wingate  Lassiter,  associate  editor, 
Smithfield  (N.C.)  Herald — named 
editor,  succeeding  his  father,  Thomas  J. 
Lassiter,  who  will  continue  to  write 
editorials  and  serve  as  publisher. 

*  *  * 

Larry  Giesting,  a  reporter  and  photog¬ 
rapher  for  the  Greesburg  (Ind.)  Daily 
News — named  editor  of  the  Rushville 
(\nA.)  Republican,  replacing  Bob  Beeler, 
who  was  named  ad  manager  of  the  news¬ 
paper. 
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Todd  Garber — appointed  executive 
editor  of  the  Enid  (Okla.)  Morning  News 
and  Enid  Daily  Eagle. 

*  *  ♦ 

Frank  Macomber,  editor  of  the  Copley 
News  Service  and  a  newspaperman  for 
almost  40  years — retired. 

3fe  3k  4c 

Rob  Cuscaden,  who  was  real  estate 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  from 
1970  to  1975 — named  managing  editor  of 
Home  Improvement  Contractor,  a 
Peacock  Business  Press  magazine. 


Expertise  in  Handling 

Media 

Ownership  Changes 

*  (919)  782-3131 

BOX  17127  RALEIGH,  N.C.  27609 
21  Years  Natlen-Wida  Parsonal  Sarvic* 
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Arnold  promoted 
to  ad  director 
of  Gannett  group 

Mark  R.  Arnold,  vicepresident  and  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising  at  Westchester- 
Rockland  (N.Y.)  Newspapers,  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  director  of  advertising  for  Gan¬ 
nett  Co.,  Inc. 

Maurice  Hickey,  Gannett  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  marketing  and  vicepresident/ 
Gannett  Central,  announced  Arnold’s 
appointment  to  the  new  position  of 
supervising  advertising  sales  for  the  73 


Gannett  Group  newspapers  and  the 
nationwide  Gannett  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Sales. 

As  Arnold’s  successor,  Sheldon 
Lyons,  general  manager  of  the  Journal- 
News  of  Rockland  County,  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  vicepresident  and  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising  by  Louis  A.  Weil,  III,  publisher 
of  the  nine  Westchester-Rockland 
Newspapers. 

Arnold,  50,  was  vicepresident  and  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising  at  WRN  for  10 
years.  Before  that,  he  worked  for  15 
years  at  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau,  the  last  five  as  senior  vicepresi¬ 
dent.  He  also  was  editor  and  business 
manager  of  V/orld  Trade,  magazine.  He 


The  next  edition 
is  ready  to  roli 


began  his  newspaper  career  in  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  at  the  Johnstown  (Pa.) 
Tribune-Democrat. 

Lyons,  40,  joined  WRN  in  1968  as  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager  and  became 
assistant  advertising  director  in  1973.  He 
was  promoted  to  general  manager  of  the 
Journal-News  last  year.  He  began  his 
newspaper  career  at  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  and  later  worked  at  the 
World-Journal-Tribune  and  Cosmopoli¬ 
tan  magazine. 


Reporters  to  study 
law  at  Yale  Univ. 

Five  reporters  have  been  selected  for 
fellowships  at  the  Yale  Law  School  for 
1977-1978  for  the  one-year  program  of 
introductory  legal  studies  leading  to  a 
Master  of  Studies  in  Law. 

The  program,  now  entering  its  second 
year,  is  funded  through  a  grant  from  the 
Ford  Foundation  and  works  toward 
improvement  of  law-related  news  report¬ 
ing  and  development  of  mutual  under¬ 
standing  and  respect  between  the  profes¬ 
sions  of  law  and  journalism. 

The  Ford  Foundation  fellows  selected 
for  next  year  are; 

Pamela  Bullard,  of  WGBH-tv  in  Bos¬ 
ton. 

Stephen  Cook,  of  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner. 

Linda  Greenhouse,  of  the  New  York 
Times. 

Elissa  Papimo,  of  the  Hartford  Cour- 
ant. 

Miranda  Spivack,  of  the  Portland 
(Me.)  Press-Herald. 

The  one-year  curriculum,  consisting  of 
both  required  and  elective  courses,  is 
virtually  identical  to  the  course  of  study 
followed  by  first-year  law  students  en¬ 
rolled  for  the  regular  J.  D.  (Juris  Doctor) 
degree  at  Yale.  The  Master  of  Studies  in 
Law  (MSL)  degree  was  inaugurated  at 
Yale  in  1973  to  meet  the  need  of  profes¬ 
sionals  in  non-legal  fields  for  some  legal 
education. 

Journalists  applying  for  the  Ford 
Foundation  fellowships  at  Yale  must  first 
be  nominated  by  their  employers.  The 
fellowship  provides  full  tuition,  and  in 
addition  each  fellow  receives  a  stipend 
composed  of  equal  contributions  from 
the  employers  and  the  Foundation  grant. 

• 

Panax  exec  resigns 

David  T.  Hayhow  has  resigned  as  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  president  of  Panax  Corpo¬ 
ration,  East  Lansing,  Michigan.  Hayhow 
joined  Panax  in  December  1976  after  2Vi 
years  as  executive  assistant  to  the 
lieutenant  governor  of  Michigan.  He  had 
previously  been  publisher  of  newspapers 
in  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Brussels,  Bel¬ 
gium. 
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The  Daily  King  II  incorporates  the  most  recent  proven 
engineering  innovations  in  web  press 
design. .  .resulting  in  a  press  that  is  uniquely  different 
in  style  and  ease  of  operation. 

For  example,  the  step-saving  pneumatically  operated 
press  control  system  allows  all  printing  functions  to  be 
controlled,  in  proper  sequence,  from  the  operator’s 
console. 

Combine  these  features  with  others.  .  .like  a  “printer- 
preferred”  ink  ducting  system,  increased  speeds, 
infinitely  variable  dampening  system,  pneumatically 
controlled  folder  nip  rollers.  .  .and  you’ll  see  why  the 
Daily  King  II  is  the  newest  edition  in  engineering, 
printability,  and  over-all  functional  beauty,  intact  us 
today  for  the  full  Daily*  King  II  story. 


daily kiiMg  II 
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One  Sy§tem§ 
in  §peed-up  every  facet 
your  paper’s  production 

Except,  maybe,  one. 


The  first  computer-based  systems 
by  a  newspaper-based  company. 

These  days,  it  seems  everyone’s  got  an 
automated  pre-press  system  to  sell. 

The  minute  a  company  is  successful  building 
computers  or  peripherals,  it  usually  jumps— 
rarely  with  both  feet— into  the  newspaper  systems 
business.  Instantly  offering  its  own  hardware- 
centered  solutions. 

The  result:  a  crowded  and  confused  market¬ 
place.  Full  of  things  like  OCRs,  scanners,  “smart” 
VDTs,  on-line  and  interactive  minicomputers, 
and  an  array  of  different  text  processors.  j 

You’ve  probably  seen  a  bunch.  M 

All  complicated.  Most  compromises.  I 

Few  cost-efficient.  ^ 


Not  just  another  company. 

You  don’t  get  people-centered  solutions  from 
hardware-oriented  companies.  It’s  just  that  simple. 

And  that’s  what  makes  One  Systems  totally 
different.  We’re  newspaper  people  ourselves— not 
computer  or  peripheral  types. 

In  fact.  One  Systems  is  a  wholly-owned 
subsidiary  of  Howard  Publications.  Owner  of  some 
of  the  most  efficiently  produced  newspapers  in 
the  country. 

Our  experience  comes  from  living  with  the 
day-to-day  problems  of  newspaper  production, 
Not  from  casual  observation. 

As  an  independent  systems  builder,  with 
no  computer-producing  parent  to  satisfy 
we’re  completely  free  to  use  only  the  best 
of  today’s  technology.  To  pick  and  choose 
what’s  truly  right  for  our  systems  in 

B  efficiency. 

uild  our 


Not  just  another  system.  v 

Enter  One  Systems. 

Not  just  another  system.  But 
several  distinct  and  basic  systems. 

Each  modularly  designed  for  quick 

people-centered  solutions  instead  of  hardware- 
centered  ones.  Capable  of  reducing  your  total 
production  time  per  page  to  1.5  man-hours  or  less. 

Created  — and  programmed— solely  for  pre¬ 
press  newspaper  production. 

And  designed  to  cost-justify  themselves  in  a 
matter  of  months— not  years. 


C]  Tell  me  more.  I  have  questions 
that  need  immediate  answers. 


□  Send  me  more.  Your 
fully-illustrated  brochure 
would  be  great  for  openers. 


Name. 


Company- 


Address. 


One  Systems 

RO.  Box  2001, »  Oceanside,  CA  92054 


Newspeople  in  the  news  (Continued  from  page  55) 


Jack  0‘ Brian,  syndicated  show  busi¬ 
ness  columnist  for  King  Features — 
honored  by  the  Catholic  Actors  Guild  for 
his  involvement  and  assistance  with  the 
organization’s  projects. 

If  *  * 

Bob  Sprague  has  been  named  associate 
editor  of  the  Citizen  Press,  a  Williams¬ 
port  (Pa.)  weekly.  His  former  paper,  the 
Free  Press  of  Quakertown  (Pa.),  has  won 
a  first  prize  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  Assn,  for  an 
11-month  “Sunshine”  Law  campaign, 
led  by  Sprague. 

*  *  * 

Jim  WiLLSE,  news  editor  of  the  San 
Francisco  bureau  of  Associated  Press  for 
the  past  two  years— joined  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  as  city  editor.  A 
former  professional  journalism  fellow  at 
Stanford,  he  previously  spent  five  years 
with  the  AP  in  New  York,  and  a  year  as  a 
reporter  with  the  Utica  (N.Y.)  Daily 
Press. 

if  if  If 

Mike  Kidder  has  been  appointed 
executive  editor  of  the  Modesto  (Calif.) 
Bee.  He  has  been  metropolitan  editor  of 
the  Sacramento  Bee.  He  will  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  overall  direction  of  the 
Modesto  Bee’s  news  department. 


Rehberg  Aldrich 


Wes  Rehberg — named  news  editor  of 
the  Binghamton  (N.Y.)  Evening  Press, 
replacing  Walter  B.  Aldrich,  55,  who 
retired.  Rehberg  was  chief  copy  editor  of 
the  Press.  He  joined  the  Press  in  June 
1976  from  the  Bergen  (N.J.)  Record 
where  he  was  news  editor  and  Sunday 
editor. 

*  *  * 

Michaella  Williams,  managing  editor 
of  Esquire  magazine — to  the  New  York 
Times  as  editor  of  the  Family/Style  page. 
Annette  Grant,  former  fiction  editor  of 
Seventeen  magazine — named  editor  of 
the  Times’  Living  Section. 

*  *  * 

Peter  R.  Pepinsky,  30,  city  editor  for 
the  Rock  Hill  (S.C.)  Evening  Herald — 
named  assistant  director  of  institutional 
relations  at  Winthrop  College. 

« 

Richard  R.  Beddow,  metropolitan 
circulation  manager.  Fort  Meyers  (Fla.) 
News-Press — promoted  to  circulation 
manager. 


Joseph  R.  Nay,  production  manager 
and  general  manager  of  the  High  Point 
(N.C.)  Enterprise — joined  the  Duluth 
(Mich.)  News-Tribune  and  Herald  as 
production  director.  He  succeeds  John 
W.  Breen,  who  was  named  last  month  to 
a  similar  position  with  the  Wichita 
(Kans.)  Eagle  and  Beacon. 

♦  ♦  * 

James  E.  Olson,  publisher,  Richland 
(Wise.)  Observer — elected  president  of 
Wisconsin  Newspaper  Association. 

if  if  if 

Mike  Sanders,  22,  who  graduated  this 
spring  from  Murray  State  University 
with  a  bachelor’s  degree  in 
journalism — named  sports  editor  of  the 
Kentucky  New  Era. 

He  ]|c 

James  Holman,  ad  manager,  Williston 
(N.D.)  Herald — promoted  to  general 
manager,  succeeding  Russ  Wells,  who 
was  named  associate  publisher  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Sierra  Vista  (Ariz.) 
Herald-Dispatch.  Both  newspapers  are 
part  of  Wick  Newspapers. 

*  «  * 

Vic  Whitaker  Jr.,  64,  developer  of  the 
“newspaper  in  the  classroom”  program 
for  the  Copley  Newspapers  Department 
of  Education  for  the  past  15  years  and 
before  that  an  editor  on  the  San  Diego 
Union — retired. 

if  if  * 

Velma  Dunlap,  one  of  the  first  female 
reporters  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and 
owner  of  Pacific  Clippings  of  Santa  Ana, 
Calif. — awarded  honorary  membership 
in  the  Orange  County  professional  chap¬ 
ter  of  Women  in  Communications,  Inc. 

«  «  « 

Bill  Crawford,  entertainment  editor 
of  the  Lawton  (Okla.)  Constitution  & 
Morning  Press,  became  the  first  news¬ 
man  to  receive  Governor  David  L.  Bo¬ 
ren’s  Arts  Award  for  his  contribution  to 
developing  and  promoting  the  arts  in 
Oklahoma.  Crawford,  who  also  holds 
Lawton’s  Citizen  of  the  Arts  Award,  has 
served  23  years  as  a  reporter-editor  of 
the  Lawton  newspapers. 

*  Hc  * 

Thomas  B.  Reston,  son  of  New  York 
Times  columnist  James  B.  Reston — 
sworn  in  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Public  Affairs.  He  previously 
served  on  President  Carter’s  transition 
planning  and  on  the  Carter-Mondale  Pol¬ 
icy  Planning  Committee  during  the  cam¬ 
paign. 

*  Ht  * 

Alan  L.  Goldberg,  a  former  manage¬ 
ment  advisory  staff  assistant  of  the  Ben- 
dix  Corp. — named  marketing  manager  of 
the  Saginaw  (Mich.)  News.  He  succeeds 
JackR.  Merrill — retiring  after  31  years 
of  service.  • 


Pattridge  appointed 
managing  editor 

The  appointments  of  Robert  Pattridge 
as  managing  editor  and  Bill  Hosokawa  as 
editor  of  the  editorial  page  of  the  Denver 
Post  have  been  announced. 


A 


Pattridge  Hosokawa 

Pattridge,  editorial  page  editor  since 
June,  1973,  replaces  John  Rogers,  who 
resigned,  Hosokawa  succeeds  Pattridge 
in  the  editorial  page  position. 

Pattridge,  50,  a  native  of  Denver, 
joined  the  Post  staff  as  a  reporter  in 
1951,  and  since  then  has  worked  or  held 
supervisory  positions  in  a  number  of 
news  gathering  and  editing  operations. 

In  addition  to  reporting  jobs,  he  has 
been  night  city  editor,  assistant  city 
editor,  city  editor,  executive  city  editor, 
news  makeup  editor,  editor  of  the  subur¬ 
ban  zone  editions,  editor  of  the  Sunday 
Perspective  section  and  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor. 

During  his  career  as  a  journalist,  he 
reported  from  the  Middle  East,  Asia  and 
Mexico. 

Hosokawa,  62,  has  been  an  associate 
editor  of  the  Post  since  1962. 

He  joined  the  Post  in  1946  and  has 
served  in  writing,  editing  and  supervis¬ 
ory  positions.  As  the  newspaper’s  war 
correspondent,  he  covered  the  Korean 
conflict  and  reported  from  Vietnam  and 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

He  has  served  as  Sunday  editor,  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor,  executive  news 
editor.  Empire  magazine  editor,  tele¬ 
graph  editor  and  copy  editor. 

A  native  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  he  began 
his  journalism  career  in  1933  with  the 
Japanese  American  Courier  before  he 
graduated  from  the  University  of 
Washington  in  1937. 

He  has  taught  journalism  and  is  the 
author  of  three  books,  “Nisei,”  “The 
Two  Worlds  of  Jim  Yoshida”  and 
“Thunder  in  the  Rockies,”  which  is  a 
history  of  the  Denver  Post. 

David  H.  Roche — appointed  assistant 
to  the  marketing  director  of  the  Detroit 
News,  Gene  A.  Arehart.  Roche  will  be 
responsible  for  sales  training  and  de¬ 
velopment  in  both  advertising  and  circu¬ 
lation  departments.  He  was  marketing 
services  manager. 
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We  design  the  N.E.W.S.  to 
fit  your  paper  like  a  glove. 


When  it  comes  to  moving  into  the  eiectronic  age,  small 
to  medium  circulation  newspapers  have  special  prob¬ 
lems.  We  specialize  in  solving  those  problems.  With  the 
N.E.W.S.  The  electronic  system  designed  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  each  individual  newspaper.  Be  it  your 
newsroom  and/or  your  classified  department,  we  can 
help  you  get  out  the  news.  In  short,  we  can  engineer  a 
system  that  will  fit  your  operation  like  a  glove.  Without 
an  expensive  computer  or  software  package.  To  try  the 
N.E.W.S.  for  size,  call  us  or  mail  the  coupon. 


Newspaper  Electronics  Corporation 
3225  Roanoke  Rd. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  64111 
Telephone  816/756-0052 


CDCC  8-page 

ril  C  C  N.E.W.S.  Brochure 


Gentlemen: 

Please  send  more  news  on  the  N.E.W.S. 
Without  obligation,  of  course. 

NAME  _ 

POSITION  _ 

NEWSPAPER  _ 

CITY  _ 

STATE 


ZIP 


Planning  aids  daiiy 
in  system  conversion 


Lewistown  (Pa.)  Sentinel  has  proven 
that  systems  also  are  within  reach  of  and 
beneficial  to  the  small  daily. 

And  the  chronicle  of  this  conclusion 
shows  that  good  planning  need  not  be  the 
sole  possession  of  big  organizations. 
This  13,500-circulation  paper  began  talk¬ 
ing  systems  in  1971,  began  preparations 
in  1972,  began  planning  in  1975,  began 
training  in  1976,  and  was  “up  and  run¬ 
ning”  in  1977 — two  days  after  the  hard¬ 
ware  arrived. 

That’s  the  kind  of  approach  to  elec¬ 
tronic  publishing  taken  by  this  Buckner 
News  Alliance — Scripps  League  six-day 
newspaper,  located  in  the  Keystone 
State’s  mid-section. 

“We’re  trying  to  lead  a  group  of  small 
towns  back  from  the  edge  of  a  crippling 
economic  period  and  the  blow  of  a  de¬ 
vastating  flood,”  explains  37-year-old 
publisher  Mike  Lindsey,  “and  are  de¬ 
termined  to  give  these  people  the  best 
possible  local  paper.  Systems  operation 
fits  well  into  our  plans  for  doing  this.” 

He  has  help  from  his  30-year-old 
editor,  Dennis  Dible.  “We  knew  what 
we  wanted,”  says  Dible,  “and  were 


ready  for  it  when  the  right  system  be¬ 
came  available.” 

The  right  system  is  the  Compugraphic 
Unified  Publishing  System,  which  has 
given  the  news  department  complete 
control  over  all  copy  flow — from  writing 
through  typesetting. 

Briefly,  the  UPS  configuration  at  the 
Sentinel  looks  like  this:  eight  video  dis¬ 
play  terminals,  controller  with  four 
floppy  disks  and  one  million  character 
storage.  Unified  Composer,  two  news 
wires.  Tally  hard  copy  printer,  and  two 
Unisetter  phototypesetters.  All  compo¬ 
nents  are  on-line. 

With  the  advent  of  systems  some  un¬ 
ique  things  happened: 

•  The  composing  room  force  shrunk, 
while  news  and  circulation  staffs  were 
beefed  up. 

•  Less  space  is  required  for  compos¬ 
ing,  allowing  more  room  for  editorial. 

•  Manhours  per  page  were  cut  by 
nearly  half. 

•  With  more  selling  time  available, 
transient  classified  was  doubled. 

•  No  production  superintendent  is 


needed  since  editorial  now  controls  all 
copy. 

•  No  proofreaders  are  required; 
editors  proofread  and  have  total  control 
of  their  copy. 

•  Redundant  keyboarding  and  copy 
handling  are  eliminated. 

•  Wire  service  tape  and  machinery 
are  eliminated,  and  wires  are  cleared  in 
1/lOth  the  time  than  with  tape  and  hard 
copy. 

•  Organizing  copy  flow  allows  ac¬ 
complishment  of  modified  pagination. 

A  closer  examination  of  these  feats  re¬ 
veal  the  extent  to  which  systems  can 
change  a  newspaper. 

“The  faster  phototypesetters,  elimina¬ 
tion  of  rekeyboarding,  and  doing  much  of 
our  formatting  on  the  screen  enabled  a 
significant  reduction  (from  eleven  to  six 
people)  in  composing  personnel,”  relates 
Lindsey.  “Some  of  this  was  ac¬ 
complished  through  attrition,  the  rest  by 
reassignment. 

“At  the  same  time  we  added  four  to 
our  news  stafl'  and  two  district  managers 
in  circulation.  These  moves,  we  feel,  are 
timely  because  the  climate  is  now  right 
for  growth.” 

The  publisher  is  convinced  that  the 
system  has  a  three-year  payoff  in  com¬ 
posing  alone.  “We’re  saving  on  tape, 
film,  and  labor.  Manhours  per  page  has 
dropped,  from  a  high  of  2.49  hours  be¬ 
fore  systems  installation  to  a  low  of  1.4 
hours  after.”  Lindsey  believes  1.5  man¬ 
hours  per  page  is  a  good  average. 

The  Sentinel’s  sleek,  functional  build¬ 
ing  also  has  felt  the  effects  of  systems. 
The  composing  room  has  visibly  shrunk 
in  size,  perhaps  as  much  as  a  third. 

This  has  allowed  more  floor  space  in 
the  news  room  and  a  better  arrangement 
of  copy  desks.  Once-important  per¬ 
forators  have  been  brushed  aside  for  use 
as  back-up  equipment. 

Dible,  strategically  positioned  at  the 
head  of  the  news  room  and  adjacent  to 
composing,  functions  as  both  editorial 
and  production  chiefs.  UPS  permits  easy 
monitoring,  when  necessary,  of  input  to 
the  Unisetters  without  leaving  his  desk. 
And  he  is  but  a  few  steps  away  for  con¬ 
sultation  on  any  make-up  question  that 
may  develop. 

Lindsey  comments:  “There’s  no  need 
here  for  composing  superintendent.  Our 
objective  was  to  have  a  system  which 
would  give  editorial  complete  control  of 
the  paper.  I  think  we’ve  accomplished 
it.” 

Another  sign  of  change  at  the  Sentinel 
is  the  absence  of  the  proofreader’s  slot. 
Everyone  is  responsible  for  reading  their 
own  copy,  and  some  do  it  more  than 
once. 

“The  monkey  now  is  on  our  back,” 
explains  a  staffer,  “and  frankly,  we  like 
it.” 

This  fits  well  with  Sentinel  philosophy, 
which  follows  that  reporters  must  as- 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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Solving  your 
mailroom  problem  is 
our  first  concern 

Sta-Hi  systems  engineers  have  been  unraveling  mailroom 
problems  for  years.  They  know  that  the  first  step  to  better 
mailroom  efficiency  is  a  thorough,  accurate  analysis  of  the 
problem.  And  a  solution  that  fits  your  budget. 

Backing  up  their  solution  is  the 
finest  line  of  newspaper  handling 
equipment  on  the  market  —  from 
a  simple  belt  conveyor  to  NEWS 
TRAC®,  the  first  completely  auto¬ 
mated  bundle  distribution  system. 

If  have  a  mailroom 

problem,  get  in  touch  with  Bob 
Eckerson.  He’ll  offer  you  a  half-century 
of  problem-solving  experience.  And  the 
best  equipment  available  to  back  it  up. 

Sta-Hi  Systems  Division 

8  CAPITOL  STRtET 
NASHUA  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  03060 
<6031  883  3311  TELEX  943443 
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"WHEN  WE  CONVERTED 
WE  GOT  WHAT  WE  , 
HAD  TO  HAVE...  / 
^  A  TOTAL  J 
^  SYSTEM,  TOTAL 
J  SERVICE  AND  ^ 
n  TOTAL  SUPPLY' 


TOM  TAYLOR 
GENERAL  FOREMAN 
New  York  Times 


"We  knew  the  changeover  was  goi^g  to  be  a 
mammoth  job.  We  had  to  have  ^pi|rieone  that 
could  quickly  set  up  a  plateroonf,  /rain  our 
people  and  supply  us  with  whatever  it  takes  to 
go  offset.  Western  did  all  of  it— what  a  relief." 

Tom  Taylor,  of  the  New  York  Times, 
didn't  have  to  worry  about  a  thing.  And  still 
doesn't . . .  for  Western's  continual  follow-up 
service  and  quality  products  assure  a 
smooth  operation. 

Are  you  converting  to  offset  or  Di-Litho? 

If  so,  consider  Western's  complete  plateroom 
conversion  package.  We'll  lay  out  and  design 
your  plateroom— train  your  people  and  supply 
you  with  everything  you  need— machinery, 
plates  and  chemistry ....  and  follow-up 
service,  too— continual  follow-up  service  to 
keep  you  operating  smoothly. 

Remember  WESTERN— fully  experienced  in 
all  areas  of  plateroom  set-up  and  supply. 

For  more  information,  write  Hugh 
McGaughy— he'll  give  you  the  good  news,  or 
call  Hugh  at  our  toll-free  number 
800/325-3310.  We  will  also  send  you  a 
package  of  literature— and  have  a  Technical 
Representative  call  if  you  wish. 


Tom  Taylor  and  assistant  Mac  Russell  check  quality. 


uienern 


3433  TREE  COURT  INDUSTRIAL  BLVD.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.  63122  •  PHONE  TOLL  FREE  800-325-3310 


Eight  terminals  of  the  Compugraphic  Unified  Publishing  System  are 
on-line  to  a  central  processor  at  the  Lewiston  (Pa.)  Sentinel. 


Planning 
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sume  complete  responsibility  for  their 
stories,  not  reiy  on  the  editors.  They 
must  be  able  to  perform  accurately  and 
quickly. 

“We  didn’t  want  to  turn  our  people 
into  secretaries,  nor  have  them  trying  to 
remember  a  lot  of  codes,”  adds  the  pub¬ 
lisher.  “This  is  why  we  chose  terminals 
and  not  OCR.  We’re  convinced  more 
than  ever  that  our  decision  was  sound.” 

More  time  to  sell 

In  classified,  same  day  billing,  doubl¬ 
ing  of  transient  volume,  and  faster  handl¬ 
ing  of  make-up  are  among  the  ac¬ 
complishments  attributed  to  the  new 
Compugraphic  system. 

Donna  Chapman,  who  has  worked  in 
the  department  for  three  years,  tells  it 
best:  “We  now  have  more  time  to  sell  on 
the  phone  and  this  is  why  transient 
classified  is  up.  Many  people  will  repeat 
the  ad  if  they’re  called  or  will  run  a  new 
ad. 

“Prior  to  the  Unified  Composer,  and 
we’ve  been  using  it  for  more  than  a  year, 
our  billing  wouldn’t  get  out  for  two  days. 
Now  it  goes  out  the  same  day  as  the  copy 
is  entered  in  the  system. 

“Since  the  Unified  Composer  au¬ 
tomatically  sorts,  merges,  and  kills  the 
make-up  of  our  classified  pages  has  been 


vastly  reduced,  from  two  hours  to  30  mi¬ 
nutes. 

“Do  I  like  the  system?  On,  yes.  It’s 
easier  to  make  corrections,  deadline  has 
been  extended  a  couple  of  hours,  and 
there’s  less  redundancy  in  keyboarding 
legals.” 


And  what  do  other  Sentinel  people 
have  to  say  about  the  change  to  systems? 
Here  are  some  comments:  “There’s  now 
less  commotion;”  “I’d  hate  to  go  back  to 
the  typewriter;”  “It’s  fantastic;”  “I  like 
being  able  to  quickly  try  two  or  three 
leads  to  a  story;”  “There’s  no  more  ar¬ 
guments  with  the  printers;”  “The  news 
room  is  a  lot  quieter;”  “We  now  have  to 
assume  full  responsibility  for  our 
stories.” 

While  younger  staff  members  adapt 
quickly  to  the  new  editorial  approach, 
senior  members  initially  were  a  ap¬ 
prehensive.  Regional  editor  Jim  Can- 
field,  30-year  veteran  in  newspaper 
work,  admits  to  being  “scared  to  death” 
when  he  first  heard  that  the  system  was 
coming.  And  now?  “I  never  want  to  see 
a  typewriter  again,”  he  exclaims.  “It’s 
given  me  complete  control  over  my 
copy,  something  I’ve  wanted  for  years.” 

Dible  is  queried  on  the  problems  en¬ 
countered  in  getting  the  news  depart¬ 
ment  involved  with  terminals.  “1  think 
because  we  spent  time  and  effort  with 
the  staff  ahead  of  the  system’s  arrival, 
which  included  seminar  training  at  Com¬ 
pugraphic,  everyone  was  ideally  moti¬ 
vated,”  he  says. 

“We  explained  the  concepts,  how  sys¬ 
tems  work,  why  the  change  was  happen¬ 
ing,  and  what  it  would  do.  Using  the 
Unified  Composer  they  received  hands- 
on  training,  and  then  we  kept  updating 
them  on  new  developments.  We  were 
ready. 

“When  the  day  came  to  begin  systems 
operation,  which  was  only  the  third  day 
after  its  arrival  in  the  plant,  1  walked  in 
the  door  at  7:15  that  morning  and  found 
six  reporters  inputting  copy.  That  was  a 
(Continued  on  page  64) 
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TYPE-FLEX 

Reproportioning  System 


Reproportion  Ads  for  varying 
column  widths/page  formats. 
Reproportion  Copy  Blocks  to 
fit  space  requirements. 

Reproportion  Artwork 
for  containers  or  iabels 
which  differ  in  size  and 
shape. 

Reproportlon  Negatives  to 
compensate  for  stretch/ 
distortion  of  printing 
piates  and  webs. 
The  TYPE-FLEX 
REPROPORTIONING 
SYSTEM  provides  distortion 
free,  one-dimen¬ 
sional  size  changes 
easily  and  quickly. 


Write  or  call  TODAY  for  a  demonstration. 
TYPE-FLEX  is  a  product  of 

Snank  CORPORATION 

751  Loma  Verde  Ave.,  Palo  Alto,  CA  94303,  U.S.A. 

(41 5)  494-1 321  Telex:  334476 
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In  the  time  it  takes 
you  to  read  this 
headline,  our  new 
APS-5  can  typeset 
40,000  characters. 


If  you’re  looking  for  speed  (and  who  isn’t),  the  APS-5 
is  your  phototypesetter.  At  8,000  characters  a 
second,  it’s  the  fastest  CRT  unit  on  the  market  - 
no  other  machine  even  comes  close.  And  no  other 
typesetter  comes  close  to  the  APS-5  in  reliability, 
either  -  independent 
surveys  and  user  reports 
confirm  it. 

Features?  How  about 
one-pass  composition  and 
forward/ reverse  dynamic 
leading?  APS-5  has  them, 
and  they’re  real  time- 
savers.  Patented  font 
digitizing,  storage  and  dis¬ 
play  capabilities?  They’re 
an  integral  part  of  every 
APS-5,  and  they’ll  give 
you  extremely  high-reso¬ 
lution  CRT  output  and  cut 
your  storage  requirements 
up  to  40%  at  the  same 


time.  The  APS-5  is  a  versatile  machine,  too,  with 
digital  coding  and  magnetic  disc  storage  for  each 
font,  plus  instant,  almost  infinite  size  changing  ca¬ 
pacity  (including  logos),  backed  by  one  of  the  largest 
font  libraries  in  the  industry.  Finally,  to  make  the 
APS-5  really  complete, 
we’ve  included  AUTO¬ 
COMP-5,  a  total  composi¬ 
tion  system  self-contained 
within  each  unit. 

Cost?  With  its  tremendous 
speed,  reliability  and  com¬ 
bination  of  features,  the 
APS-5  would  be  unbeatable 
at  any  price,  but  you’ll  find 
it’s  a  lot  less  expensive 
than  you  think.  So  why  wait 
any  longer?  Get  complete 
production  composition 
and  phototypesetting  ca¬ 
pabilities  at  a  price  you  can 
afford.  Get  APS-5! 


V^AUTOLOGIC,  INCORPORATED 

1050  Rancho  Conejo  Boulevard,  Newbury  Park,  California  91320  •  (805)  498-9611  •  (213)  889-7400 
An  equal  opportunity  employer  M/F 
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proud  moment. 

“The  first  day  we  were  40  minutes 
late,  the  second  day  15  minutes  late. 
We’ve  been  on  time  ever  since. 

“Though  we  haven’t  changed  our  page 
deadline,  the  terminals  have  given  us  an 
extra  hour  of  writing  time  plus  we  can 
now  put  heads  on  stories. .  .  .  and  every 
editor  loves  that.” 

It  is  an  interesting  contrast  to  watch 
Lindsey  browse  through  news  and  com¬ 
posing,  fingering  a  hot  metal  make-up 
tool  as  he  talks  to  staffers.  A  good  luck 
piece?  No,  only  a  reminder  of  the  way  it 
was  when  he  started  in  the  business  at 
the  age  of  ten. 

For  someone  who  might  have  been 
dubbed  the  “Sundance  Kid”  (he  grew  up 
in  the  Wyoming  town),  the  publisher 
shows  satisfaction  in  what  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  by  his  37  newspaper  people. 

He  believes  in  using  modern  proc¬ 
esses,  in  giving  his  staff  plenty  of  room 
for  performance,  and  in  getting  involved 
himself  in  the  community.  The  reward 
has  been  more  than  a  half  dozen  editorial 
honors  since  he  assumed  the  top  chair  in 
1973,  and  one  for  himself — champion 
media  cow  milker. 

Next  year  the  Sentinel  will  observe  its 
diamond  anniversary. 


AP  darkroom 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

This  improvement  will  occur  about  the 
end  of  this  year,  according  to  Bowen, 
when  “Phase  H”  Laserphoto  comes  into 
being.  AP  plans  then  to  make  an  over¬ 
night  electronics  card  change  in  all 
Laserphoto  equipment,  substantially 
raising  the  number  of  scanning  lines  per 
inch  of  picture. 

The  third  goal  of  the  MIT/AP  redesign 
effort  was  to  obtain  more  control  over 
the  quality  of  the  pictures  to  be  transmit¬ 
ted,  and  to  modernize  wire  network 
management.  That  is  the  function  of  the 
Electronic  Darkroom. 

While  Dr.  Schreiber  was  the  father  of 
Laserphoto  development,  his  associate 
at  the  Research  Laboratory  of  Elec¬ 
tronics  Prof.  Donald  Troxel  is  the  father 
of  the  Electronic  Darkroom.  The  design 
and  programming — performed  by  stu¬ 
dents  and  graduate  assistants  under 
Troxel’s  supervision — has  been  under 
way  at  various  levels  of  priority  since  the 
original  AP  grant  in  1970. 

AP  does  not  currently  have  a  timetable 
for  expansion  of  electronic  picture  handl¬ 
ing  beyond  the  New  York  office. 

“We  are  going  to  let  experience  dic¬ 
tate  the  pace,”  said  Bowen.  “Obviously 
we  anticipate  success  and  we  foresee  in 
the  future  an  Electronic  Darkroom  at 


most  of  the  regional  hubs  and  at 
Washington.  This  means  a  total  of  six  to 
eight  systems  in  the  U.S.,  possibly 
within  three  to  four  years  if  implementa¬ 
tion  is  smooth.” 

When  these  systems  are  in  place,  AP 
foresees  high-speed  digital  links  between 
computers  and  exchange  taking  place  in 
two  minutes  or  less  per  picture. 

• 

Dow  Jones  signs 
contract  for  11th 
satellite  plant 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc.  has  signed  a 
$1.9  million  contract  for  the  construction 
of  a  printing  plant  on  land  previously 
purchased  in  Federal  Way,  Wash.,  in  the 
Seattle-Tacoma  area. 

Construction  of  the  plant,  the  11th 
Journal  production  facility  in  the  United 
States,  is  scheduled  to  begin  June  6  and 
completion  is  planned  for  early  March 
1978. 

The  plant  start-up  date  is  planned  for 
early  May  1978,  with  an  initial  press  run 
of  45,0(X)  daily  copies  of  The  Journal’s 
western  edition  to  be  printed  for  distribu¬ 
tion  mainly  in  Washington  and  Oregon. 

The  new  plant  will  produce  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  through  facsimile  images 
transmitted  from  another  Dow  Jones 
facility  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif,  via  Westar  I,  a 
Western  Union  domestic  communica¬ 
tions  satellite.  Cost  of  the  facility,  includ¬ 
ing  land,  equipment  and  a  new  six-unit 
Goss  Metro  offset  press,  is  expected  to 
total  more  than  $5  million. 

Wick  Construction  Company,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  will  be  the  contractor.  The  ar¬ 
chitects  are  Ehrlich,  Heft  &  Rominger, 
Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

• 

News  industry  study 
to  cover  1977-1992 

Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.  (ADL)  plans  to 
evaluate  the  ways  in  which  the  news  pub¬ 
lishing  industry  (newspapers,  periodicals) 
may  evolve  over  the  next  15  years  (1977- 
1992).  The  project  will  be  conducted  under 
multiple-client  sponsorship  from  news¬ 
paper  publishers,  broadcasters,  news¬ 
print  producers,  electronic  equipment 
manufacturers  and  other  major  partici¬ 
pants  in  the  news  publishing  industry .  The 
price  of  the  study  is  $25,000. 

The  objectives  of  the  evaluation  are  to 
provide  management  of  such  companies 
with  information  about  the  key  issues  and 
events  that  could  influence  the  evolution 
of  the  news  publishing  industry  between 
1977  and  1992  and  to  highlight  those  events 
that  will  provide  early  warning  signals  for 
corporate  decisions  on  participation  in,  or 
competition  with,  the  news  publishing  in¬ 
dustry  of  1992  and  beyond. 
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Cut  Your 

Ink  Fountain  Cleanup  Cost 


The  time  and  money  consuming  downtime  of  cleaning  ink 
fountains  is  over.  The  new  swing-down  Quick  Clean  Ink  Fountain 
has  reduced  the  cleanup  time  to  just  five  minutes.  You  don't 
even  have  to  reset  the  key  settings.  Just  loosen  two  screws,  and 
the  blade  swings  down  ready  for  instant  cleaning.  This  makes  the 
use  of  color  much  easier  than  with  the  old  fixed  blade  fountains. 
Put  Quick  Clean  on  your  press,  a  smile  on  your  pressman's  face, 
and  money  in  your  pocket. 

Call  Lee  Tougas  in  Atlanta  at  (404)  321-3992,  or  Cy  Frank  in 
Chicago  at  (312)  354-5777  for  more  information. 

ONi 

OFFSET  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

1761  Tully  Circle,  N.E.,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30329  /  (404)  321-3992 
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Combined  Services,  Inc.  of  Minne¬ 
apolis,  MN  has  intr^uced  “WALLS”, 
a  unique  concept  in  modular  darkroom 
construction  to  deal  with  the  never 
ending  problem  of  phmt  expansion. 
Unlike  other  darkrooms,  “WALLS”  is 
more  than  just  four  walls  and  a  ceil¬ 
ing.  The  unique  interlude  system  en¬ 
ables  one  section  to  be  replaced  with¬ 
out  dismantling  the  entire  wall.  The 
system  is  an  all  metal  construction  and 
does  not  have  to  be  taped  or  strapped 
together  once  it  is  set  up.  The  rugged 
design  and  slotted  channels  enable  the 
user  to  hang  shelves,  tables,  etc.  from 
the  wall  itself.  Wall  cut-outs  to  match 
user  equipment  such  as  cameras  and 
processors  are  available.  Expansion  is 
easily  done  by  adding  four-foot  sec¬ 
tions  to  walls  and  ceiling.  “WALLS” 
are  not  restricted  to  darkrooms. 

The  “WALLS”  designer  colors  and 
combinations  enable  the  user  to  ex¬ 
pand  the  usage  of  the  “WALLS” 
throughout  an  entire  building.  Offices 
and  work  areas  can  be  constructed 
permitting  convenient  work  flow. 


Combined  Services  introduces  “WALLS 
The  Only  Darkroom ‘System’. 


Combined  Services 
Goes  International 

DRUPA  77  -  June  3-17.  Combined 
Services,  Inc.  will  introduce  the  PRO¬ 
FLEX  Reproportioning  System  in 
Europe.  US  PavUlion  Booth  47. 

ANPA-RI  June  11-16,  “WALLS”  .  .  . 
the  only  darkroom  ‘System’  will  be 
^own  for  the  flrst  time  anywhere  by 
Combined  Services,  Inc.,  Booth  1074. 
The  PROFLEX  2430  will  be  shown  ... 
New  system  —  new  price  $9750.  One 
system  does  everything  from  a  full 
two-page  spread  24”x30”  to  a  4”x5”. 

Combined  Services 
Granted  Patent  For 
PROFLEX  System. 

Combined  Services,  Inc.  of  Minnea¬ 
polis,  MN  is  proud  to  announce  that 
the  United  States  Patent  Office  after 
a  complete  review,  issued  patent  num¬ 
ber  4008959  for  the  PROFLEX,  a 
mechanical  reproportioning  system 
which  does  not  use  lenses  or  optics. 
The  PROFLEX  System  modifles  exist¬ 
ing  line  and  half-tone  Him  negatives  up 
to  24”  X  30”  (61.0cm  x  76.2cm) 
with  calibration  in  hundreths  of  a  per¬ 
cent.  The  basic  system  will  produce 
enlargements  up  to  200%  and  reduc¬ 
tions  down  to  50%  in  one  dimension 
only.  A  total  system  can  produce  true 
italics  and  backslants  to  36°,  circles, 
wavy  lines,  arches,  outline  drop-shad¬ 
ows,  and  what  Combined  Services  calls 
the  Mega-Flex. 


Send  more  information  about  □  WALLS  □  PROFLEX  Piease  Print 


Comnanv 

Phone 

Address 

City 

State 

Zip 

The  Unique  Reproportioning  System 

Reciaim  iost  lineage  by  reproportioning 
your  ads  to  fit  when  you  lease  or  buy  a  PROFLEX. 
PROFLEX  is  the  only  system  that  can  offer  additional  benefits 
to  both  the  art  and  production  departments— and  make  a  profit. 
Send  today  for  details  and  your 
FREE  Reproportioning  guide  or  call  612  339-7770 

COMBINED  SERVKES 

1414  Laurel  Ave.  Minneapolis,  MN  55403  USA 
'Based  on  5  yrs  to  qualified  buyers.  Prices  subject  to  change. 


$220rin  lost  lineage  per  month? 
Lease  a  PROFLEX. 


Improved  vending  machine 
developed  for  street  sales 


The  Southern  News  Rack  Company 
and  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association/Research  Institute 
(ANPA/RI)  said  they  have  signed  an 
agreement  whereby  Southern  News  Rack 
Company  will  further  develop,  manufac¬ 
ture,  and  market  the  ANPAVEND 
single  newspaper  dispenser  originally  de¬ 
veloped  by  ANPA/RI. 

This  machine  is  a  dispenser  for  the  vend¬ 
ing  of  single  newspapers  for  street  sales. 
Its  design  provides  a  trouble-free,  theft- 
proof  single  newspaper  vending  dis¬ 
penser  that  will  automatically  handle  var¬ 


iable  thicknesses  of  newspapers.  The 
machine  offers  simplicity  to  the  news¬ 
paper  regarding  day  to  day  use  and  ser¬ 
vice  requirements. 

A  joint  statement  by  Charles  D.  Terry, 
president  of  Southern  News  Rack  Com¬ 
pany,  and  Erwin  Jaffe,  ANPA/RI  Re¬ 
search  Center  Director,  indicated  that 
the  development  of  this  machine  was  the 
result  of  many  requests  from  among 
ANPA’s  more  than  1,100  member  news¬ 
papers. 

The  prototype  machines  built  by  the 
company  have  already  been  field  tested 


at  the  Corsicana  (Texas)  Sun  and  the 
Palestine  (Texas)  Herald-Press  where 
excellent  results  were  reported.  Work  is 
now  under  way  for  the  completion  of  the 
first  production  run  of  the  ANPAVEND 
machine. 

The  company  built  the  prototype 
machines  and  has  assumed  complete  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  further  development, 
manufacturing,  and  marketing  of  the 
ANPAVEND  dispenser.  ANPA/RI  will 
continue  to  act  as  a  liaison  group  for 
modifications  and  possible  future  design 
suggested  by  ANPA  member  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Jaffe  indicated  that  the  company  had 
been  chosen  for  the  project  because  it 
had  expressed  a  strong  commitment  to 
the  quick  completion  of  the  product  as 
well  as  the  company’s  reputation  for 
manufacturing  and  marketing  devices  of 
this  type.  The  company  has  been  a  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  newspaper  dispensing  de¬ 
vices  for  19  years. 

The  unit  weighs  ISO  pounds  and  has 
a  capacity  of  holding  22"  of  stacked 
newspapers.  Dimensions  of  the  unit  are 
22"  wide  x  23"  deep  x  39"  high. 

Unit  single-vends  from  the  top  and 
vends  both  standard  and  tabloid  sizes. 
The  coin  mechanism  has  an  automatic 
coin  return  and  is  assembled  as  a  com¬ 
bined  unit  with  the  latch  for  instant  re¬ 
moval. 

Color  separation 
system 

Agfa-Gevaert  has  designed  a  complete 
system  for  direct  screen  color  separa¬ 
tions  based  on  the  silver  diffusion  trans¬ 
fer  method.  This  system  is  suited  for 
both  web  off-set  and  letter  press  news¬ 
papers. 

Generally,  newspaper  photographers 
use  35mm  and  214  x  2V4  format  for  cur¬ 
rent  news  photos.  The  Transferlith  Color 
System  using  a  TCS  850  vertical  camera 
with  a  spectral  light  source,  has  the 
capability  to  enlarge  these  color  trans¬ 
parencies  up  to  350%.  The  same  camera 
can  be  used  for  the  exposure  of 
Gevamask  Pan  masking  film. 

The  Transferlith  Color  System,  sells 
for  $14,270  and  offers  the  newspaper 
industry  a  complete  “Turn  Key”  color 
separation  system  including  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

TCS  850  20  X  24  camera;  Unique 
spectral  lighting  system;  Exposure  con¬ 
trol  computer;  Pin  register  system  in¬ 
cluding  punch;  Point  light  source  for  ex¬ 
posing  masks;  Quartz  lights  for  reflection 
copy;  Densitometer;  Transferlith  pro¬ 
cessor. 

The  TCS  850  vertical  cameras  can  also 
be  used  to  make  resized  half  tone  prints 
from  continuous  tone  photos.  The  20  x 
24  copyboard  and  quartz  lights  make  the 
TCS  850  an  ideal  back-up  camera  for  the 
exposure  of  page  mechanicals. 
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COHPUTTPE 

introduces  the  newest 
members  of  the  family! 

■‘babies”  will  fit  into  your  existing  system 
with  little  or  no  trouble  at  all. 

Remember,  Computype  was  the  first  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  system  even  the  little  guy  can 
afford,  and  we  think  you’ll  be  equally  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  newest  members  of  our’ 
family.  .  ' 

So  stop  by  and  see  us.  We’ll  be  in  the  Harris 
booth  at  ANPAl 


You  are  cordially  invited  to  a  coming  out 
party  for  the  latest  additions  to  the  Compu¬ 
type  family  of  intelligent,  stand-alone  termi¬ 
nals  and  low-cost,  on-line  copy  processing 
systems. 

This  invitation  is  also  extended  to  more 
than  150  newsrooms  which  already  use 
Computype  equipment,  since  our  new 


COMPUTYPE,  INC.  a  subsidiary  of  Harris  corporation  231 1  green  road,  ann  arbor.  Michigan  48io5  313/994  4136 


WlchKa  Eogle  &  Beacon  Production  Computer  ^stem 


Page  priority 

(Continued  from  page  28) 


the  system.  Now  we  have  a  common 
data  base  on  both  machines.  We  also 
have  the  ability  to  pass  a  story  or  mes¬ 
sage  from  one  computer  to  the  other 
through  the  multiplexer.  Output  to  the 
505’s  for  either  news  or  classifled  will  be 
at  the  discretion  of  the  computer 
monitor.  The  way  he  calls  it  out  will  de¬ 
termine  which  typesetter  is  used.  Before, 
we  interfaced  one  505  with  each  system. 
Multiplexing  gives  us  greater  flexibil¬ 
ity.” 

Advantages  of  multiplexing 

The  primary  advantages  of  multiplex¬ 
ing  for  Wichita  are  back-up  and  flexibil¬ 
ity,  says  Hoch.  The  major  benefits  of 
cost-and-time-streamlining  came  with 
the  computerization  of  the  Page  Priority 
System.  The  workflow  procedures  have 
basically  remained  unchanged. 

The  reporters  type  stories  without 
format  codes.  Copy  editors  know  basi¬ 
cally  where  the  story  is  to  go  and 
whether  it  will  take  a  one  or  two-column 
format.  They  roughly  edit  the  story  on 
scanner  copy  and  insert  the  header  line. 
The  story  is  sent  to  the  composing  room 
where  it’s  entered  into  the  scanner.  The 
copy  editor  calls  the  story  up  on  the  VDT 
screen  and  does  the  final  editing.  The 


page  number  is  assigned  and  the  story  is 
sent  to  computer  storage  for  dumping 
when  the  composing  room  calls  for  it. 
Editorial  submits  a  daily  list  to  the  com¬ 
posing  room  indicating  what  pages  will 


be  released  at  what  time.  It's  then  up  to 
the  editorial  department  to  get  the  pages 
flowing. 

Wire  stories — there  are  seven  wires, 
including  two  high-spead  wires — go  di¬ 
rectly  into  both  newsroom  systems — and 
are  monitored  by  the  wire  editor.  He 
calls  them  up  on  the  VDT  screen,  desig¬ 
nates  the  appropriate  department,  and 
sends  it  through.  Subsequent  processing 
is  handled  similarly  to  local  copy. 

“Computerization  forced  organization 
into  the  editorial  procedures,”  says 
Gene  Falk.  “Yet  the  system  was  de¬ 
signed  to  be  open-ended  enough  so  that  it 
could  be  tightened  or  loosened  as  neces¬ 
sary.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  flexibility 
designed  into  it.  If  a  page  isn’t  due  to 
close  for  10  minutes  and  there’s  a  make¬ 
up  man  waiting  for  it,  he  can  handle 
another  page  with  a  fair  amount  of  copy 
on  it.  If  the  editor  has  decided  to  close  a 
story,  he  can  reopen  and  edit  it  at  the  last 
minute  if  additional  information  comes 
in — as  long  as  the  schedule  is  met.  He 
can  switch  pages  if,  for  example,  P.  15A 
isn’t  ready  for  assigned  9:20  closing  but 
another  page — scheduled  for  later 
closing — is.  Moreover,  the  computer 
provides  an  automatic  filing  system. 
There  are  no  pieces  of  paper  lying 
around  that  can  get  lost.  Advance  mate¬ 
rial  is  stored  into  the  system  and  not 
typeset  until  the  composing  room  calls 
for  it. 

“Before  multiplexing,  we  had  produc¬ 
tion  power  and  back-up  with  the  two  CSI 
systems.  This  was  greatly  enhanced  with 
the  three  systems  and  the  multiplexing 
interfaces.  We  get  more  work  out  faster, 
with  greater  accuracy  and  ease.  We  re¬ 
duced  our  cost-per-page  30%. 
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the  combination 
sheetfiim-roiifiim 
camera 


The  Brown  2024S/Rollfilm  Camera  gives 
you  the  economies  of  rollfilm  operation 
for  all  linework  paging  and  high-speed 
cable  drive  for  fast  sizing  of  half-tones 
and  direct  positives.  For  complete 
specifications,  send  for  Product 
Sheet  No.  13.  Write  BROWN 
MANUFACTURING.  P.  0.  BOX  471, 
Woodstock,  IL  60098  or  phone 
Marketing  Services  Dept.  815/338-4500. 


the  name  is  BROWN 
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Put  a  photo  into  the  3600.  Out  comes  a  mag  tape,  which  the  VideoComp  570  will  merge  as  a  half-tone  onto  the  finished  page. 


Finally,  there's  a  way  to  get  rid  of  the  big 
stumbling  block  that  plagues  commercial  printers 
and  in-house  printing  plants:  production  of  illus¬ 
trations,  and  hand-stripping  of  the  half-tones,  logos 
and  line  art  onto  the  finished  pages. 

Two  new  marvels  of  computer-based  technol¬ 
ogy  solve  those  problems  forever: 

—the  VideoComp  570  phototypesetter,  and 
—the  Model  3600  illustration  scanner. 

Use  them  together,  and  you'll  close  the  last  link 
in  the  electronic  chain  of  print  production  by  being 
able  to  create  type  and  illustrations  electronically, 
then  merge  art  onto  pages  of  copy  during  typeset¬ 
ting.  That  slashes  an  enormous  amount  of  labor 
and  overhead,  giving  you  impressive  cost  savings. 

Both  systems  are  ideal  for  catalogs,  parts 
manuals,  telephone  yellow  page  directories,  maga¬ 
zines ...  any  where  there's  art;  a  large  number  of 
revisions;  a  variety  of  composed  page  formats,  type 
styles  and  sizes;  and  a  need  for  high  typeset  "through¬ 
put”  speed. 

Don't  need  both?  The  VideoComp  570  is  avail¬ 
able  as  an  independent  stand-alone  system. 

The  570  is  a  computerized  CRT  typesetter,  an 
extremely  fast  third  generation  system  with  fully- 
developed  software.  It  typesets  full  face  54  x  66 
pica  pages  without  film  movement  on  widths  of  70 
picas  — or  with  an  option,  up  to  90  picas— with 
mechanical  reverse  leading. 


In  the  past  when  you  got  a  system  with  more 
capability,  you  often  sacrificed  quality.  Not  with 
the  570.  It  produces  graphic  arts  quality  type  in 
sizes  from  5  to  72  points  (optionally  expandable  to 
96  points),  with  a  large  font  library. 

And  here's  another  Information  International 
exclusive:  the  Model  3600  is  the  only  device  in  the 
industry  to  give  you  the  ability  to  electronically 
merge  illustrations  and  text.  The  unit  scans  contin¬ 
uous  tone  photos,  line  art  and  logos,  and  converts 
them  to  digitized  computer  codes.  Then  the  570 
takes  over,  to  produce  fully  screened  half-tones,  or 
other  art,  wherever  you  want  it  on  the  finished  page. 

SEE  THE  VIDEOCOMP  570 
COMPUTERIZED  PHOTOTYPESETTER 
AND  THE  MODEL  3600 
ILLUSTRATION  SCANNER 
ANPA  SHOW,  BOOTH  524 

Or  write  or  phone  for  further  information. 


INFORMATION  INTERNATIONAL 

5933  W.  Slauson  Avenue  •  Culver  City,  California  90230 
Telephone  (213)  390-8611  •  TWX  910  343-6482 


Headfit  technique-major 
plus  in  VDT  system 


By  Emmett  K.  Smelser 

An  electronic  newsroom  system  de¬ 
signed  by  and  for  editors  has  passed  its 
field  test  at  the  Richmond  (Ind.) 
Palladium-Item.  The  “front-end”  sys¬ 
tem  is  now  under  marketing  by  its  man¬ 
ufacturer,  Digital  Equipment  Corp. 

Known  as  DECedit,  the  system  uses 
DEC  computers,  terminals  and  pro¬ 
gramming.  It  has  been  installed  in  several 
newspaper  locations  in  addition  to 
Richmond. 

While  probably  no  electronic  system  is 
going  to  entirely  please  any  newsman, 
much  less  fit  all  newspapers’  varying 
needs  or  expectations,  Richmond’s  ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  the  system  to  be  eas¬ 
ily  workable  by  reporters  and  editors.  It 
is  a  system  designed  to  do  the  kinds  of 
work  reporters  and  editors  need  to  do, 
and  with  commands,  editing  methods 
and  copy  flow  very  close  to  those  found 
in  newsrooms  before  electronics  took 
over. 

DECedit  employs  different  terminals 
for  editors  and  reporters,  and  also  can  be 
hooked  to  scanners.  The  editing  compu¬ 
ter  (PDP8)  can  be  used  either  in  a  stand¬ 
alone  capacity  or  in  combination  with 
other  PDP8  computers  for  on-line  wire 
storage  and  hyphenation  and  justifica¬ 
tion. 

Editorial  English 

Among  major  features  of  the  program 
are  automatic  routing  of  copy  from  re¬ 
porter  to  editor  to  typesetter  along  preset 
but  quickly  alterable  paths,  practically 
unlimited  “stations”  in  which  copy  can 
be  created,  edited  or  stored,  and  a 
unique  headline  writing  and  sizing  pro¬ 
cedure. 

Smelser  is  executive  editor  of  the 
Richmond  (Ind.)  Palladium-Item. 
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Specialists  in  Newspaper 
Training  Programs 

•  Front-end  systems 

•  Video  Layout  systems 

•  Composing  Rooms 
Wherever  keyboards  are  used 

Box  686,  King  of  Prussia,  Pa.  19406 
(215)  688-6866 


Also  of  interest  to  editors  is  the  fact 
that  all  system  commands  are  in  editorial 
English,  many  accomplishable  by  single 
keys.  The  program  is  adaptable  to  on-site 
changing  of  formats,  routings  and  sta¬ 
tions  by  the  newspaper’s  own  system 
monitors.  Formats  may  be  expressed  as 
simply  as  desired  because  of  the  compu¬ 
ter’s  ability  to  pass  along  more  complex 
format  information  to  other  computers  or 
typesetters. 

The  Richmond  field  test  began  10 
months  ago  and  ended  last  November 
with  formal  acceptance  of  the  system. 
Daily  production  on  the  system,  sifter  six 
weeks  of  trial  and  “debugging,”  became 
routine  by  last  June. 

Specifications  for  the  program,  as  well 
as  for  computer  and  terminal  capability, 
were  drawn  after  consultation  with 
editors  from  several  newspapers  across 
the  nation.  Richmond’s  role  as  field  test 
site  enabled  it  to  have  the  greatest  hand 
in  establishing  requirements  and  expec¬ 
tations  for  the  system. 

As  delivered,  the  system  did  all  that 
had  been  requested,  using  DEC’s  now- 
outdated  VT20  editing  terminal  still  in 
use  at  Richmond.  And  the  addition  since 
of  the  new  VT61  and  VT71  terminals  has 
increased  the  utility  of  the  equipment  for 
newsmen. 

The  VT61  is  an  “intelligent”  reporter 
terminal  that  enables  creation  of  copy  by 
the  screenfull  (23  lines  of  80  characters) 
and  permits  most  editing  functions  ex¬ 
cept  the  ability  to  scroll  through  an  entire 
story.  Instead,  the  story  is  created  or 
edited  by  pages  (screensfull),  but  the 
movement  back  and  forth  between  pages 
is  rapid. 

The  VT71  is  an  editing  terminal  that 
offers  all  the  desirable  editing  functions 
plus  a  range  of  new  features,  including 
variable-speed  scrolling,  search  and  re¬ 
place,  and  16  dual-function  keys  pro¬ 
grammable  by  each  editor  that  can  com¬ 
press  often-used  formats  or  even  whole 
blocks  of  text  into  single  keystrokes. 
Single  keys  also  call  out  station  direc¬ 
tories  and  can  bring  to  the  screen  any 
desired  story  from  a  directory. 

Auto-routing 

DECedit  can  handle  up  to  31  of  either 
terminals,  or  any  combination.  The  edit¬ 
ing  program  offers  up  to  250  stations,  or 
storage  “places”  in  computer  memory 
for  placing  copy  according  to  type  of 
story,  timeliness,  editing  function,  or 
even  page  in  the  paper.  Each  station  can 
hold  up  to  63  stories. 

“Auto-routing”  allows  movement  of 


any  story  along  a  predetermined  path 
from  reporter  to  pasteup,  but  the  path 
may  be  interrupted  at  any  time,  such  as 
to  send  a  questionable  story  to  the  man¬ 
aging  editor  for  review.  Auto-routing  is 
accomplished  by  a  couple  keystrokes  if 
the  normal  path  is  to  be  followed,  or  by  a 
couple  additional  keystrokes  if  a  diffe¬ 
rent  path  is  desired. 

Headline  creation  and  fitting  on  the 
system  are  unique  in  that  the  system,  on 
request  for  a  head  format,  will  display  a 
grid  of  lines  approximating  the  length  in 
number  of  characters  of  the  specified 
size.  The  editor  fills  in  the  blanks  as  de¬ 
sired  and  then  requests  a  “headfit”  by 
the  system.  A  headfit  immediately  dis¬ 
plays  at  the  end  of  each  line  of  the  head 
the  number  of  characters  the  head  is  long 
or  short.  Overset  characters  are  shown 
in  boldface.  Long  heads  can  be  im¬ 
mediately  rewritten  without  counting. 

Both  head  and  copy  length  information 
is  based  on  exact  character  counts  with¬ 
out  hyphenation  and  justification. 

At  Richmond,  after  the  initial  debug¬ 
ging,  the  system  enabled  editors  to  take 
reporter  copy,  whether  entered  by  scan¬ 
ner  or  terminal,  pass  it  back  and  forth, 
store  it  for  as  long  as  desired,  and  typeset 
it  rapidly  whenever  needed.  There’s 
greater  layout  flexibility.  Deadlines  have 
been  eased  because  there’s  no  time- 
consuming  pre-pasteup  process  in  com¬ 
posing.  And  later  copy  can  be  handled 
more  easily  because  of  the  speed  of  the 
system. 

• 

New  Tijuana  daily 
attracts  readers 

Tijuana,  Mexico,  a  city  that  boasts  of 
having  at  least  six  daily  newspapers,  has 
a  new  tabloid  daily,  called  ABC,  that  has 
turned  into  one  of  the  best-read  papers  in 
town. 

The  first  issue  came  out  January  10 
and  sold  4,000  copies.  Since  then  circula¬ 
tion  has  climbed  to  20,000 — mainly  in 
street  sales,  according  to  San  Diego 
Evening  Tribune  reporter,  Laurie 
Becklund. 

The  paper’s  editor  and  president  of  the 
board  is  Jesus  Blancornelas,  who  quit  as 
editor  of  another  Tijuana  daily,  Noticias. 

Blancornelas  and  3  men  from  other  en¬ 
terprises  invested  a  total  of  $20,000  in  the 
paper.  They  hired  a  staff  of  20  including 
several  reporters  and  columnists  from 
other  papers,  bought  a  used  press,  and 
set  up  shot  in  office  once  occupied  by  de 
la  Madrid  in  downtown  Tijuana.  Since 
then,  the  paper  has  installed  a  new  press 
and  hired  more  people. 

Biancomelas  claims  ABC’s  success 
teaches  two  lessons:  first,  that  freedom 
of  the  press  exists  in  Mexico;  and  sec¬ 
ond,  that  many  newspapers  give  it  up  by 
allying  themselves  too  closely  with 
Mexico’s  ruling  party. 
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Put  the  news  together 
where  it  happens. 

Print  it  where  it  sells. 


Central  edit  and  make-up. 

You  may  already  be  editini*. 
sellini*  and  makini>-ii|)  in  yonr 
main  news  l'aeility...lhen 
shippini^  the  film  off  to  remote 
presses  by  mail,  air  lreit>ht  or 
courier.  Hut  by  the  time  the 
material  t^ets  to  the  pn'ss.  is  it 
still  news? 

Remote  printing. 

Now.  DaeoniTek'press  Systems 
allow  you  to  transmit  to  remote 
presses  either  across  the  city  or 
eountiy  hitfh  ciuality  (up  to 
1.200  Ipi)  facsimiles.  In  minutes. 
Not  hours  or  days.  With  eomi}lett‘ 
aeeuraey. 

Flatbed  or  film. 

Transmit  flat  pasteups, 
straight  to  metal  at  the  i)lant. 

Or,  s('an  and  transmit  sheets  up 
to  24" .\  25"  and  receive  repro 
ready  film  i)os.  or  film  nee. 


n 

DACOM  FEDERAL 


Breakthrough  technology. 

For  lone  distanet'  api)lieat ion 
the  Daeom  Teleprt'ss  Systc'ins 
use  state  of  the  art  data  com 
|)ression  techniques  to  utili/{‘ 
lower  cost  transmission  faeili 
ties.  A  full  newsi)ai)(‘r  paqe 
ineludine  screened  halftones  in 
less  than  3  minute's  o\('r  qroup 
channel  lines.  Error  free.  At 
sienifieant  sax'ines. 


systems  to  e('t  tlu'  lU'Ws  to  the' 
presses... while  it's  still  news.  In 
llu'  I'nited  States,  both 
the  Wall 


Simultaneous  transmission. 

Transmit  re'pro  material  to 
multi|)le  ix'inott'  reecivinq  sta 
t ions  simultaneously.  Ai>ain  wit h 
perlt'ct  aeeuraey.  3()()  to  1200  Ipi 
n'solut  ion. 

A  proven  S3rstem. 

()\er  a  do/.t'n  newspapers 
worldwide,  use  Daeom 


Want  to  know  more? 


('all  Hob  Melt/('rat  Daeom; 
(408)  240  720t).  Or.  write'  Daeom 
Ine'.  2072  Ste'iieler  Way.  Santa 
Clarai  C’alilornia  050,51..  U.S.A. 


St re'e't  Journal 
anel  I  lu'  ('hi  ist  ian 
Se  ie'iie  e'  Monitor  put  the'  ne-ws 
loye'tlu'r  wlu'ie'  it  happens. 
The'ii.  prim  it  where  it  se'lls. 
W'ith  the  Dae'om  (fOO  Te'le'i)re'ss 
Svsle'in. 


DAC#M 

DACOM  EUROPE  DACOM  CANADA 


Technology  update 


Technology  Update  is  a  feature  de¬ 
signed  to  present  the  latest  trends,  de¬ 
velopments  and  applications  of 
technologies  that  relate  to  the  newspaper 
industry.  In  this  issue  there  are  reports  on 
semiconductor  advances,  application  of 
satellite  communications  and  an  in-depth 
report  on  fiber  optics  issued  hy  AT&T. 
Fiber  optics  technology  will  impact  the 
newspaper  industry  in  a  number  of  ways 
and  this  report  will  permit  industry  execu¬ 
tives  to  begin  to  understand  the  many 
nuances  of  this  development. 

General  Electric  company  said  re¬ 
cently  its  researchers  had  developed  a 
process  called  theimomigration  for  mak¬ 
ing  semiconductors.  The  new  process 
cuts  the  time  required  for  a  key  step  in 
making  some  types  of  semiconductors 
from  nearly  a  week  to  a  few  minutes. 

GE  said  in  the  future  the  new 
technique  may  also  prove  useful  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  small  signal  devices  such  as  trans¬ 
istors  and  integrated  circuits. 

Semiconductors  are  made  today  by 
forcing  a  thin  layer  of  a  substance  known 
as  a  dopant  into  the  surface  of  a  very 
pure  wafer  of  silicon  by  heating  it 
white-hot  in  the  presence  of  dopant  gas 
or  by  bombarding  it  with  high  energy  gas 
ions. 

The  new  GE  technique  pulls  the  dop¬ 
ant  (liquid  aluminum)  through  the  wafer 
from  back  to  front.  According  to  the 
company  this  method  in  the  future  could 
make  it  possible  to  create  a  new  kind  of 
semiconductor  whose  elements  are  con¬ 
tained  entirely  within  the  silicon  wafer 
rather  than  being  on  its  surface. 

Limon  Johnson,  a  manager  on  GE’s 
research  staff,  said  that  the  new 
technique  would  add  a  new  dimension  to 

semiconductor  architecture. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Bell  Labs  announced  recently  a  new 
microprocessor  called  MAC-8  that  can 
execute  several  hundred  different  elec¬ 
tronic  logic  or  “thinking,”  functions 
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while  using  only  one-tenth  of  a  watt  of 
power.  The  device  contains  over  7,000 
tiny  transistors  fabricated  on  a  single 
chip  of  silicon.  MAC-8  is  expected  to  be 
uniquely  suited  for  a  wide  range  of  tele¬ 
communications  applications.  Since  the 
device  can  respond  to  combinations  of 
over  400  different  electronic  instructions 
at  a  rate  exceeding  100,000  per  second, 
the  device  will  form  an  integral  part  of 
Bell’s  electronic  switching  systems. 

♦ 

The  first  earth  station  built  for  satellite 
distribution  of  religious  and  educational 
television  and  radio  programming  was 
dedicated  recently  by  the  Christian 
Broadcasting  Network. 

Pat  Robertson,  president  of  CBN,  and 
Andrew  F.  Inglis,  president  of  RCA 
American  Communications,  Inc.,  signed 
a  six-year  agreement  for  24-hour  domes¬ 
tic  satellite  services.  The  signing  and 
other  dedication  ceremonies  were 
transmitted  live  via  RCA  Americom’s 
satellite  to  television  and  radio  broadcast 
stations  in  13  cities  across  the  country. 
The  program  also  was  made  available  to 
the  99  cable  TV  systems  that  own  receiv¬ 
ing  earth  stations. 

An  immediate  repeat  of  the  90-minute 
special  program  was  distributed  by  the 
RCA  Americom  satellite  to  broadcasters 
in  five  additional  U.S.  cities  and  to  the 
cable  TV  systems.  Total  national  dis¬ 
tribution  of  this  particular  program  in¬ 
cludes  44  television  stations,  many 
broadcasting  on  a  delayed  basis,  and 
more  than  1,000  CATV  systems,  most  of 
them  taking  the  program  off  the  air.  The 
rest  of  CBN’s  140  TV  affiliates  and  120 
radio  affiliates  will  receive  the  broadcast 
at  a  later  date. 

A  CBN  network  spokesman  said, 
“The  satellite  earth  station  represents 
the  starting  point  for  a  true  fourth  televi¬ 
sion  network  in  the  United  States. 

“Following  in  the  historic  tradition  of 
the  Jamestown  settlers  of  1607,  CBN 
Television  is  the  pioneer  of  full  time 
satellite  distribution  of  educational  and 
religious  programming,”  said  Inglis, 
president  of  RCA  Americom.  “The  value 
of  communications  satellite  technology 
is  clearly  demonstrated  by  making  possi¬ 
ble  simultaneous  broadcast  television 
and  cable  television  distribution  for  CBN 
while  home  viewers  gain  new  quality 
program  choices.” 

The  33-foot  diameter  dish  transmit  and 
receive  antenna  was  built  for  CBN  by 
Scientific-Atlanta  and  financed  by  the 
gifts  of  thousands  of  small  contributors. 

CBN's  earth  station  transmits  televi¬ 
sion  and  radio  programming  to  receiving 
earth  stations,  which  feed  television  and 
radio  stations  and  cable  television  sys¬ 
tems  around  the  country. 

On  an  occasional  basis,  programming 


will  also  be  relayed  via  international 
satellite  to  other  countries. 

The  dedication  ceremony  was  in¬ 
cluded  as  part  of  the  International  700 
Club  broadcast,  which  is  regularly  seen 
or  heard  in  North  and  Central  America, 
Europe,  the  Caribbean,  and  the  Far 
East. 

The  new  earth  station  marks  the  first 
stage  in  development  of  a  CBN  Interna¬ 
tional  Comunications  Center  to  teach 
radio  and  television  broadcasting  to  stu¬ 
dents  from  Third  World  Countries, 
Europe  and  other  parts  of  the  globe.  The 
International  Center  will  also  contain 
language  translation  facilities  and  a 
counseling  center,  where  listeners  or 
viewers  of  “The  700  Club”  program 
could  phone  or  write  for  help  and  coun¬ 
seling  without  charge. 

Hn  in 

The  Bell  System  began  evaluating  in 
Chicago  on  May  11  the  first  lightwave 
communications  system  to  provide  a 
wide  range  of  telecommunications  serv¬ 
ices. 

The  system  is  carrying  customers’ 
voice,  data  and  video  signals  on  pulses  of 
light  over  a  IVi  mile  underground  cable 
containing  hair-thin  glass  fibers.  Signals 
are  traveling  through  these  fibers  be¬ 
tween  two  Illinois  Bell  switching  offices, 
and  between  one  of  these  facilities  and  a 
downtown  Chicago  bffice  building  hous¬ 
ing  a  number  of  customers. 

Morris  Tanenbaum,  AT&T’s  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  engineering  and  network  serv¬ 
ices  said  there  were  a  number  of  inherent 
advantages  in  the  technology,  including 
the  high  information-carrying  capacity  of 
light  and  the  space-saving  opportunities 
that  glass  fiber  lightguides  offer  for  cer¬ 
tain  segments  of  the  telephone  network. 

Tanenbaum  added  that  within  the  next 
few  years,  lightwave  technology  might 
be  used  in  various  special  telecommuni¬ 
cations  applications  where  the  unique 
characteristics  of  the  technology  can  fill 
specific  needs. 

In  the  Chicago  system,  a  lightguide 
cable  carries  voice  data  and  video  signals 
for  about  a  half-mile  between  the 
Brunswick  office  building  and  an  Illinois 
Bell  central  switching  office  (Franklin). 
Then,  for  another  mile,  between  the 
Franklin  office  and  a  second  central  of¬ 
fice  (Wabash),  the  lightguide  cable  car¬ 
ries  video  signals,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
voice  signals,  normally  carried  between 
those  two  offices. 

The  video  signals  originate  from  a  pub¬ 
lic  Picturephone  Meeting  Service  room 
at  Illinois  Bell  headquarters  (across  the 
street  from  the  Franklin  office),  and  from 
a  customer  installation  in  the  Brunswick 
building.  A  conventional  transmission 
link  carries  the  video  signals  between 
the  Franklin  office  and  Illinois  Bell’s 
headquarters. 

Bell  Labs-designed  lightwave  com¬ 
munications  components  such  as  long- 
( Con  tinned  on  page  74) 
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quality  has 
arrived  for  the 


the  improved  mark  IV 

compensating 
counter  stacker 


heart  of  your 
mailroom 

In  1957  Cutler-Hammer  was  there  first  to  meet  the  news¬ 
paper  mailroom  requirements  with  the  first  industry 
counter  stacker.  Since  then,  it’s  been  our  policy  to 
work  closely  with  newspapers,  Insuring  equipment 
performance  and  listening  to  industry  needs  from 
newspapers  of  all  sizes. 

Before  you  buy  any  counter  stacker  consider 


See  us  in  booth  no.  656  at  the  49th  annual 
ANPA/RI  Conference  in  Anaheim,  California,  June  11th-16th 


the  improvements  we  have  made  plus  our 
rigid  quality  control  test  program. 


CUTLER-HAMMER  DENVER 


11250  £.  40TH  AVE..  DENVER.  COLORADO  80239 


Technology 

(Continued  from  page  72) 

life  lasers  and  light-emitting  diodes 
(LEDs),  signal  detection  devices,  and 
glass  fiber  lightguides  are  being  used  in 
the  system  evaluation. 

Each  lightguide  used  in  the  system  is 
connected  at  one  end  to  a  transmitter 
module  containing  either  a  solid-state 
laser  or  LED  light  source,  both  smaller 
than  grains  of  salt.  (Though  LEDs  are 
less  powerful  than  lasers,  tests  have 
shown  they  will  be  adequate  for  the  rela¬ 
tively  short  transmission  distances  in 
Chicago.)  The  LED  and  laser  transmitter 
modules  are  interchangeable  for  the 
Chicago  application. 

The  other  end  of  each  lightguide  is 
connected  to  a  receiver  module  contain¬ 
ing  a  tiny  photodetector,  known  as  an 
avalanche  photodiode,  that  converts 
light  pulses  to  electrical  signals  compati¬ 
ble  with  the  nationwide  telecommunica¬ 
tions  network. 

Interconnection  of  lightguide  cables 
quickly  and  with  little  “leakage”  of  light 
was  accomplished  by  a  mass  splice 
technique  that  permits  simultaneous  join¬ 
ing  of  all  fibers  with  no  handling  of  indi¬ 
vidual  ones.  Western  Electric’s  En¬ 
gineering  Research  Center  in  Princeton, 
N.J.,  made  an  ultraprecise  “spacer 
chip”  that  aligns  ends  for  the  splice,  to 
within  two  ten-thousandths  of  an  inch 
(five  ten-thousandths  of  a  centimeter.) 

Bell  System  work  on  lightwave  com¬ 
munications,  which  began  more  than  15 
years  ago  with  the  conception  of  the 
laser,  has  involved  a  broad  effort  in  a 
number  of  engineering  and  scientific  dis¬ 
ciplines. 

Bell  Labs  engineers  and  scientists  in¬ 
vented  the  first  semiconductor  solid- 
state  laser  to  operate  continuously  at 
room  temperature,  and  pioneered  in  de¬ 
veloping  a  light-emitting  diode  specially 
designed  for  use  with  glass  fiber  light- 
guides.  Bell  Labs  and  others  have  also 
developed  methods  of  making  highly 
transparent  lightguides,  efficient  low- 
loss  connectors  and  couplings,  and 
signal-processing  electronics  for  light¬ 
wave  communications. 

In  1976,  a  complete  experimental 
lightwave  system  was  tested  successfully 
at  the  joint  Bell  Labs/Westem  Electric 
facility  in  Atlanta.  This  test  confirmed 
that  lightwave  communications  can  po¬ 
tentially  provide  important  advantages  in 
telecommunications.  For  example,  the 
low-loss  characteristics  of  lightguides 
may  permit  amplifiers  (for  boosting  sig¬ 
nal  strength)  to  be  spaced  much  farther 
apart  than  in  conventional  copper-wire 
and  coaxial-cable  transmission  systems 
now  used  to  carry  communications  traf¬ 
fic  between  metropolitan  central  offices. 

The  hair-thin  size  of  the  fiber  light- 
euides  makes  possible  cables  that  are 
much  smaller  and  lighter  than  copper 
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cables,  and  that  could  make  better  use  of 
available  underground  ducts.  And,  be¬ 
cause  the  raw  material  for  lightguides  is 
abundant,  and  the  cost  of  electronics  is 
coming  down,  lightwave  systems  may,  in 
the  future,  cost  less  to  manufacture  than 
copper  cable  systems  of  equivalent 
capacity. 

Work  continues  at  Bell  Labs  and 
elsewhere  in  many  areas  of  lighwave 
communications  technology.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  researchers  have  already  fabricated 
experimental  fiber  lightguides  that  have 
yeilded  losses  even  lower  than  the  ones 
measured  in  last  year’s  experimental  sys¬ 
tem  in  Atlanta  or  those  to  occur  in 
Chicago.  They  are  also  investigating  new 
coating  techniques  to  improve  the 
strength  of  fibers,  as  well  as  ways  to 
reduce  signal  dispersion. 


In  central  office  cable  entrance 
facility  in  downtown  Chicago,  Il¬ 
linois  Bell  lineman  Jack  Atterberry 
compares  new  half-inch  lightguide 
cable  currently  under  evaluation 
with  type  of  cable  frequently  used  to 
interconnect  telephone  switching 
offices.  Lightguide  cabie  is  used  in 
a  new  system  carrying  customers’ 
voice,  data  and  video  signais  in 

year-iong  Beil  System  evaluation. 

At  the  same  time.  Bell  Labs  and  others 
are  working  on  materials  for  solid-state 
lasers  that  would  operate  at  wavelengths 
more  closely  matched  to  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  ultra-low-loss  fibers — at  infrared 
wavelengths  of  1  micron  or  longer.  This 
combination  of  improved  fiber  and  light 
source  could  be  the  basis  of  lightwave 
communications  systems  that  transmit 
even  more  information  for  greater  dis¬ 
tances  than  currently  feasible. 

In  addition,  integrated  optics  research 
efforts  include  evaluation  of  techniques 
for  processing  light  signals  within  thin 
films — the  optical  equivalent  of  inte¬ 
grated  circuitry. 

Theoretical  and  experimental  work 
also  continues  on  the  possibility  of 
switching  light  pulses,  an  inevitable  con¬ 
sideration  should  lightwave  communica¬ 


tions  systems  find  widespread  use.  Opti¬ 
cal  switches  used  in  lightwave  communi¬ 
cations  systems  may  replace  the  current 
conventional  electro-mechanical  and 
electronic  switches,  and  make  it  possible 
to  connect  calls  in  greater  numbers  and 
at  faster  speeds  than  now  being  done. 

• 

Times-Mirror  reports 
rise  in  ad  revenues 

Advertising  revenues  for  Times  Mir¬ 
ror’s  newspaper  publishing  group  for  the 
four  weeks  ended  May  15, 1977,  were  up 
19.3%  to  $32,350,000  from  $27,107,000 
for  the  same  period  in  1976. 

For  ,the  five  accounting  periods,  Jan¬ 
uary  1  through  May  15,  1977,  total 
advertising  revenues  for  the  group  were 
$136,183,000  compared  with  $119,197,- 
000  for  the  same  period  last  year,  an 
increase  of  14.3%. 

Newsprint  consumption  for  the  Times 
Mirror  newspaper  publishing  group  for 
each  of  the  last  five  years  is  shown  on 
the  table  below; 


Tons 

(30  lb.  basis) 

1976 

453,000 

1975 

416,000 

1974 

464,000 

1973 

474,000 

1972 

467,000 

PR,  ad  shop  opened 


Bob  Wils,  former  sports  editor  of  the 
Jacksonville  (N.C.)  News  and  later 
sports  writer  for  the  Raleigh  (N.C.) 
Times,  and  publicity  director  of  the 
North  Carolina  State  Fair,  is  chairman 
of  Wils,  Pennington  &  Associates  Inc., 
public  relations  and  ad  agency,  that  was 
opened  recently  in  Raleigh.  Pennington 
most  recently  was  director  of  commu¬ 
nications  for  the  Southeast  Division  of 
Martin  Marietta  Aggregates  in  Raleigh 
and  before  that  was  director  of  public 
relations  for  Hanes  Corp.,  Winston- 
Salem. 

• 

Ad  group  formed 
by  Fla.  weeklies 

Gold  Coast  (Fla.)  Republican,  a  free 
circulation  newspaper  published  by  Mrs. 
G.  Moore  Lapham,  has  changed  its 
name  to  the  Gold  Coast  News  and 
joined  with  5  other  weekly  papers  to 
establish  Suburban  Independent  News¬ 
papers  Inc.  of  Palm  Beach  County. 

S.l.N.  members  include:  County 
Cable,  Condo  News,  Glades  Trend,  Lake 
Worth  Herald,  and  Town  Crier. 

Karl  Easton,  publisher  of  the  Lake 
Worth  Herald,  is  president  of  the  one- 
order,  one-bill  ad  sales  group  which 
claims  a  summer  circulation  in  excess 
of  87,000,  or  about  two-thirds  of  the 
winter  circulation. 
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How  a 

small  plate  manufacturer 
from  Brooklyn  made  its  way 
across  America. 


It  wasn’t  too  long  ago 
that  Citiplate  was  a  small 
local  ball  graining  outfit  in 
Brooklyn. 

Today  we  produce 
a  full  line  of  chemicals, 
presensitized  and  wipe- 
on  anodized  plates. 

We  have  modern 
plants.  Warehouses  and 
offices  around  America. 

And  rapidly  expanding 
national  distribution. 

Our  growth  has  been 
remarkable.  Especially  when 
you  consider  the  “big  name” 
competition  in  our  business. 

Let’s  face  it,  America 
isn’t  looking  for  just 
“another”  plate 
source.  To  grow, 

Citiplate  had  to 
offer  something 
special. 

And  we  still 
do.  Take  our  service. 

If  you  want  to  take 
a  problem  directly 
to  our  President, 
you  can.  If  you  have 
a  special  require¬ 
ment  like  pre¬ 
punching,  we’ll  do 
it.  We  follow 


through  and  follow-up.  In 
short,  we  try  to  treat  each 
customer  like  he’s  our  only 
one.  It’s  the  formula  that’s 
helped  us  get  places.  And 
we’re  sticking  to  it. 

Quality  is  the  other 
half  of  the  story.  Our  plates 
are  made  with  absolute 
uniformity  of  surface 
texture.  Exact  size.  And 
complete  precision  in  pro¬ 
cessing,  graining  and  pre¬ 
sensitization. 

If  you’d  like  to  find  out 
more  about  our  plates,  prices 
and  person-to-person  ser¬ 
vice,  just  drop  us  a  line  or 
give  us  a  call. 

If  Citiplate  didn’t  have 
something  extra  to  offer, 
we’d  never  have  made  it 
across  the  bridge  into 
Manhattan.  Much  less, 
out  into  all  of  America. 


Executive  Offices: 

419  Vandervoort  Ave. 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11222 
(212)  782-7800 


CITIPLATE 


Brooklyn,  N.Y.;  Jackson,  Tennessee; 
Deerfield,  Illinois;  Pico  Rivera,  Calif.; 
Boston,  Mass. 


Branch  Offices  and  Manufacturing 
Facilities  in: 


Visit  with  us  at  ANPA-RI, 
Booth  2122 


Letters 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

with  Carmage  Walls:  how  he  created  24 
millionaires  and  75  publishers  on  an 
array  of  newspapers  too  numerous  to  re¬ 
call  all  the  names,  but  not  one  word 
about  developing  an  editor  of  note,  or 
about  any  editorial  campaigns  for  the 
public  weal,  except  his  brave  stand  in 
opposition  to  George  Wallace  though, 
even  here,  nothing  to  indicate  it  had  any 
influence  on  voters  who  continued  to 
elect  Wallace  governor. 

I  "'as  once  offered,  without  solicita¬ 
tion  on  my  part,  a  job  as  editor  on  a 
Carmage  Walls  daily.  After  29  years  on 
dailies  I  felt  a  job  as  editor  would  pre¬ 
clude  any  chance  to  become  an  over-all 
manager  so  I  replied  that  while  1  was  not 
interested  in  any  more  jobs  as  editor,  1 
had  an  equally  good  record  in  advertis¬ 
ing,  circulation  and  management,  and 
asked  to  be  considered  for  a  job  as  pub¬ 
lisher  where  I  could  direct  the  editorial 
department  from  a  stronger  stance  than 
as  editor. 

The  answer:  we  promote  our  own  to 
publishers. 

Thorne  Lane 

P.O.  Box  278 
Hogansviile,  Ga. 

*  ♦  * 

ARCHAIC  PICTURE 

O.  M.  Ostland’s  “Unsung  Hero”  in 
your  issue  of  April  16  seems  to  us  to 
patronize  and  denigrate  the  profession  of 
copy  editing  while  trying  to  praise  the 
last  exemplars  of  this  supposedly  vanish¬ 
ing  breed. 

This  piece,  brought  to  its  essence,  we 
find  to  paint  a  totally  archaic  picture: 
reporters  who  “slip  out  a  bit  early  to 
have  a  nip  at  the  Roost”  as  if  Hildy 
Johnson  had  not  been  supplanted  by 
Woodstein;  “rims”  that  are  shaped  like 
horseshoes  instead  of  computer  centers; 
quick  pats  on  the  back  instead  of 
bonuses  and  praise  in  a  house  publica¬ 
tion. 

There  are  other  archaic  aspects  that 
Editor  &  Pi  bi.isher  s  copy  editors  should 
have  noticed,  but  we  wish  to  point  out 
only  one:  Not  one  of  us  dresses  like  a 
YMCA  transient. 

Alison  Arnett 
Janet  Battaile 
Barbara  Crossette 
Charlotte  Evans 
Olive  Evans 
Barbara  Kantrowitz 
Martha  Miles 
C.  Claiborne  Ray 
Margaret  Roach 
Condon  Rogers 
Jan  Rosen 
Betsy  Wade 

(The  signers  are  copy  editors  at  the  New 
York  Times.) 
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HISTORY  LESSON 

Take  a  look  at  the  Maryland  Gazette 
piece  on  page  34  of  the  May  21  issue: 

First,  the  article  says  William  Parks 
“learned  the  newspaper  business  in 
Philadelphia  from  Benjamin  Franklin. 
Parks  then  taught  the  trade  to  John  Peter 
Zenger.  .  .  .”  Ed  Emery  notes  on  p.  46 
of  the  third  edition  of  “The  Press  and 
America”:  “William  Parks,  a  former 
English  editor,  set  up  the  Maryland 
Gazette  at  Annapolis  in  1727.  His  paper 
reflected  good  taste,  literary  skill,  and 
pride  in  craft  he  had  learned  so  well 
under  the  best  English  masters.” 

“Who  Was  Who  in  America”  (Histor¬ 
ical  Volume)  carries  the  details  on  Parks’ 
life  on  p.  395.  The  first  few  lines  read: 

PARKS,  William,  printer,  publisher; 
b.  Shropshire,  Eng.,  1698;  m.  Eleanor,  at 
least  1  child.  Established  Ludlow  (Eng.) 
Post-Man,  1719;  Reading  (Eng.)  Mer¬ 
cury,  1723  (1st  journals  to  be  published 
in  those  towns);  came  to  Annapolis, 
1725/26;  Md.  established  Md.  Gazette 
(1st  newspaper  in  country  south  of  Pa.) 
1727.  .  .  . 

So  the  evidence  is  that  he  learned  the 
business  the  hard  way,  by  starting  his 
own  newspapers,  first  in  England  and 
then  in  the  colonies.  And  little  evidence 
indicates  any  real  contact  with  Ben 
Franklin,  and  less  possibility  of  his  hav¬ 
ing  “taught  John  Peter  Zenger.”  Zenger’s 
career  was  all  New  York,  as  appren¬ 
tice  to  William  Bradford,  his  partner  for 
a  few  months  in  1725,  and  then  a  printer 
and  later  publisher  on  his  own. 

Second,  how  could  the  Gazette  in  1784 
have  described  the  fireworks  at  Wash¬ 
ington's  inauguration,  which  did  not  take 
place  until  1789?  (Every  schoolboy  and 
schoolgirl  is  exposed  to  the  1789  date, 
but  to  be  sure  1  checked  it  in  the  World 
Almanac. 

John  E.  Stempel 

924  Atwater 
Bloomington,  Ind. 

♦  ♦  * 

WORTHY  OF  MENTION 

I  read  your  “Weekly  Editor”  issue  of 
May  21,  1977  “Maryland  Gazette  Cele¬ 
brates  250  Years”  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest,  as  1  started  my  newspaper 
career  with  the  Gazette  in  Glen  Burine, 
Maryland. 

What  is  difficult  to  understand  is  why 
the  names  of  T.  Talbert  Speer  and  the 
Jackson  family  were  not  brought  forth 
into  the  article.  The  Gazette  experienced 
most  of  its  growth  and  the  conversion  to 
offset  under  Mr.  Speer’s  ownership  and 
the  management  of  Mr.  Elmer  Jackson, 
Jay  Jackson  and  Allen  Jackson. 

Certainly  these  gentlemen  are  worthy 
of  mention  in  any  congratulatory  resolu¬ 
tions  saluting  the  Gazette  and  its  role  in 
Maryland  history. 

Frank  Brady 
(Brady  is  publisher  of  Lake  Havasu  City 
(Ariz.)  Herald.) 


Joe  Musial  dies 

Joe  Musial,  72,  who  drew  “Katzen- 
jammer  Kids”  for  King  Features  for  25 
years,  died  June  6  following  a  long  ill¬ 
ness. 

His  first  professional  cartooning  job 
was  as  assistant  to  the  late  Billy  DeBeck, 
creator  of  “Barney  Google  and  Snuffy 
Smith.”  Later  he  was  art  director  of  the 
comic  book  division  of  King  Features. 
During  his  career,  he  probably  ghosted 
more  top  comics  than  any  other  artist. 

He  began  drawing  “Katzenjammer 
Kids”  in  1952.  The  strip  first  appeared  in 
1897  when  William  Randolph  Hears!  as¬ 
signed  Rudolph  Dirks  to  draw  a  comic 
featuring  a  pair  of  young  pranksters. 
“Katzenjammer  Kids”  is  the  oldest  con¬ 
tinuing  strip  in  America,  and  King  Fea¬ 
tures  said  a  new  cartoonist  would  be  as¬ 
signed  to  the  cartoon. 

• 

Teacher  buys  weekly 

Formerly  a  high  school  journalism 
teacher,  Donnie  Lucas  has  bought  the 
Albany  (Tex.)  News  from  James  Lena- 
mon.  While  securing  his  journalism 
degree  at  Angelo  State  University,  San 
Angelo,  Texas,  Lucas  was  a  photography 
laboratory  assistant.  His  parents  are 
former  owners  of  Texas  newspapers — 
Nixon  News  and  Smiley  Tabloid.  Melinda 
Viertel,  also  an  Angelo  State  graduate, 
will  be  News  managing  editor. 

• 

Ad  sales  exec  dies 

Sheldon  Moyer,  55,  vicepresident  and 
director  of  automotive  marketing  for  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau,  Inc.  and 
head  of  its  Detroit  office,  died  June  6. 
Moyer  had  undergone  surgery  some  two 
weeks  earlier.  Before  joining  the  Bureau 
on  February  1,  1973,  he  had  been  presi¬ 
dent  of  Leo  Burnett  Co.  of  Michigan, 
Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  Leo  Burnett  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.  of  Chicago. 

More  business  news 

Paddock  Publications  Inc.  has  ex¬ 
panded  its  coverage  of  business  news  to 
include  weekly  summaries  of  ail  stocks 
listed  on  the  New  York  and  American 
exchanges  and  other  syndicated  editorial 
features  directed  at  middle  and  upper 
income  readers.  Paddock  publishes  9 
daily  newspapers  in  the  Chicago  suburbs. 
• 

Profits  from  game 
for  j-students 

The  professional  football  Giants  said 
they  would  donate  the  profits  from  their 
first  preseason  game  to  the  New  Jersey 
Press  Association  Scholarship  Fund. 
The  game  will  be  played  August  6  in 
Giants  Stadium  in  East  Rutherford,  N.J. 
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"Six  years  i^o,we  boi^ht  the  first 
Versatec  proofer/printer 
ever  made. 


Jerry  Fingerlos,  Data  Processing  Manager,  The  San  Rafael  Independent  Journal 


When  the  Independent 
Journal  went  100%  cold 
type  in  1970,  they  revolu¬ 
tionized  newspaper  com¬ 
position.  Yet  for  all  their 
sophisticated  equipment, 
they  had  one  problem. 

Jerry  Fingerlos  recalls, 

"We  had  a  terrible  bottle¬ 
neck  in  the  copy  control 
area  where  changes  and 
corrections  were  made. 

All  copy  was  proofed  from 
output  of  the  phototype¬ 
setter,  and  lines  that 
needed  correction  had  to 
be  run  back  through  the 
phototypesetter,  trimmed 
and  manually  pasted  over 
the  original. 

"I  asked  Versatec  to  de¬ 
velop  an  electrostatic 
printer  specially  designed  Fingerlos  and  the  first  proofer/printer. 

for  proofing.  They  did.  And  it  worked  beauti¬ 
fully.  Proofing  prior  to  phototypesetting  saved 
big  money.  In  fact,  the  proofer/printer  paid  for 
itself  in  the  first  two  months  of  operation’.’ 

The  story  gets  better. 

Six  years  later,  we  asked  Jerry  Fingerlos  for  an 
update.  “We’ve  revamped  our  entire  photocom¬ 
position  system.  New  computers.  New  photo¬ 
typesetters.  New  disc  drives.  But  one  thing 
hasn’t  changed.  The  Versatec  proofer/printer. 

It  is  still  quietly  turning  out  proofs— over  1 20,000 
pages  a  year’.’ 

“With  this  kind  of  load,  a  clanking  line  printer 
would  have  been  down  in  a  matter  of  weeks. 


Yet  our  Versatec  has  run 
for  six  years  with  only  two 
major  repairs’.’ 

The  proofer 
everybody  likes 

The  Versatec  proofer/ 
printer  proofs  for  more 
newspapers  and  com¬ 
mercial  typesetters  than 
any  other  line  printer.  It  is 
recommended  by  more 
than  twelve  photocompo¬ 
sition  system  suppliers. 
Find  out  why.  Circle  our 
reader’s  service  number 
or  use  the  coupon.  Either 
way,  you’ll  learn  that  proof¬ 
ing  can  be  reliable,  quiet 
and  practical. 

See  us  at  ANPA,  booth  131. 


VERSATEC 

A  XEROX  COMRIMY 


2805  Bowers  Avenue 
Santa  Clara.  CA  95051 
(408)  988-2800 


Send  information: 

□  Proof  er/printers 
for  photocomposition 

□  Photocomposition  system  suppliers 
offering  Versatec  proof  er/printers 

□  Send  samples 


□  Call  to  arrange  a 
demonstration 


telephone 


brganization 


city,  state  &  zip 


[composition  system 


One-third  of  dailies  have 


6  or  9  column  ad  make-up 


Nearly  one  out  of  three  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  (32.3%)  have  adopted  either  nine  or 
six  column  page  advertising  formats,  the 
highest  proportion  yet  recorded  in  the 
Advertising  Production  Guide  main¬ 
tained  by  the  Computer  Information 
Center  of  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau,  Inc.,  according  to  James  H.  Hol¬ 
lis,  bureau  vicepresident. 

Hollis  noted  that  the  latest  figure 
stems  from  an  analysis  of  the  mechanical 
requirements  of  1347  daily  newspapers. 
Of  these,  246  (18.3%)  base  their  advertis¬ 
ing  make-up  dimensions  on  a  six  column 
page;  189  (14.0%)  on  a  nine  column  page, 
and  884  (65.6%)  on  the  traditional  eight 
column  page.  The  remaining  28  newspa¬ 
pers  (2.1%)  are  tabloids. 


A  year  ago,  when  the  bureau  computer 
held  information  on  the  makeup  re¬ 
quirements  of  1303  newspapers,  148 
(11.4%)  based  their  formats  on  a  nine 
column  page;  214  (16.4%)  on  a  six  col¬ 
umn  page,  and  921  (70.7%)  on  eight  col¬ 
umns.  The  remaining  20  newspapers 
were  tabloids. 

Hollis  further  noted  that  within  the 
various  page  formats  newspapers  are 
moving  toward  the  greater  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  column  widths  recommended  by 
the  Format  Committee  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 
These  are  the  “C”  classification  for  eight 
and  nine  column  newspapers,  and  the 
“F”  classification  for  six  column  news¬ 
papers. 


Messenger,  Bishopville,  S.C.;  Manning 
Times,  Manning,  S.C.;  Mecklenburg 
Gazette,  Davidson,  N.C.;  Pageland 
Journal,  Pageland,  S.C.;  Winnsboro 
News  and  Herald,  Winnsboro,  S.C.;  and 
Loris  Sentinel,  Loris,  S.C. 

The  selling  Banner  shareholders  are 
C.M.  Ford,  C.  William  Calk  and  S.J. 
West,  all  of  Camden,  and  Henry  Allen  of 
Orangeburg,  S.C.  Former  Governor 
John  C.  West  is  selling  a  part  of  his  in¬ 
terest. 

Charles  H.  Morris,  president  of  the 
newly-chartered  Morris  Newspaper 
Corporation  of  South  Carolina,  and  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Alden  Morris  Maier,  are 
purchasers  of  the  Banner  stock. 

The  purchase  price  was  not  disclosed. 


Morris  buys  chain 
of  13  weeklies 


Morris  Newspaper  Corporation  has 
exercised  the  option  to  purchase  the 
stock  of  Banner  Publishers  Inc.,  which 
operates  a  chain  of  13  weekly  papers  in 
South  Carolina. 

Newspapers  in  the  Banner  chain  are 
Allendale  County  Citizen,  Allendale, 
S.C.:  Berkeley  Democrat,  Moncks 
Corner,  S.C.;  Camden  Chronicle,  Cam¬ 
den,  S.C.;  Chesterfield  Advertiser,  Ches¬ 
terfield,  S.C.;  Hampton  County  Guar¬ 
dian,  Hampton,  S.C.;  Kershaw  News- 
Era,  Kershaw,  S.C.;  Lake  City  News 
and  Post,  Lake  City,  S.C.;  Lee  County 


One  of  the  first  businesses  to  participate  in  the  Washington  Chamber  of 
Commerce  long-range,  15-year  plan  for  transforming  the  Central  business 
district  to  an  “Early  American  Tourist  Village”  was  the  Washington  (N.C.) 
Daily  News  .  Publisher  Ashley  B.  Futrell  renovated  the  front  of  his  plant  in 
the  manner  shown  above. 


Calkins  acquires 
rival  weekly  in 
Mount  Holly,  N.J. 

Bristol  Printing  Co.,  parent  company  of 
the  Burlington  County  (N.J.)  Times,  Wil- 
lingboro,  N.J.,  has  purchased  the  Bur¬ 
lington  County  Herald,  Inc.,  from  Albert 
E.  Freeman.  The  Herald  is  located  in  Mt. 
Holly,  New  Jersey. 

Three  newspapers  are  involved  in  the 
transaction:  the  Burlington  County  Herald, 
Dix-McGuire  Mirror  and  the  Post  at  Fort 
Dix. 

The  commercial  printing  division  in  Mt. 
Holly,  the  Herald  Print  Shop,  was  included 
in  the  sale. 

Freeman  will  remain  as  editor  of  the 
Herald,  and  “The  Times  and  the  Herald 
will  continue  to  operate  as  competitive, 
independent  newsp^rs,”  said  Marvin  El¬ 
lis,  vicepresident  of  Bristol  Printing  Co. 
and  publisher  of  the  Burlington  County 
Times. 

The  change  of  ownership  took  place  on 
May  17,  1977.  Purchase  price  was  not  dis¬ 
closed. 

The  Herald,  which  had  its  press  run  in 
Salem,  New  Jersey,  will  now  be  printed  in 
the  Times’  plant  in  Willingboro.' 

Other  newspapers  in  the  Calkins  News¬ 
paper  Group  are  the  Bucks  County 
Courier-Times,  Levittown,  Pa.;  the 
Doylestown  Intelligencer,  Doylestown, 
Pa.;  Beaver  County  Times,  Beaver,  Pa.; 
News  Leader,  Homestead,  Fla.;  and  the 
Herald-Standard,  Uniontown,  Pa. 

• 

Ad  revenues  gained 
11%  through  April 

Total  advertising  revenues  of  daily 
newspapers  increased  1 1 .0%  for  the  first 
four  months  of  1977,  and  are  running  at  a 
$10.4  billion  annual  rate,  according  to  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau,  Inc. 
Newspapers’  April  ad  revenues  gained 
9.3%. 

Easter  in  1977  came  eight  days  earlier 
than  in  1976,  affecting  the  distribution  of 
ad  revenues  between  March  and  April. 
Taken  together,  the  two  months  went 
ahead  12.3%. 

Classified  ad  revenues,  up  18.3%  in 
April  and  15.1%  for  the  four  months  had 
the  largest  increases.  Classified  is  run¬ 
ning  at  a  $3.0  billion  annual  rate. 

National  ad  revenues  rose  7.0%  in 
April  and  1 1 .4%  for  the  four  months,  and 
are  running  at  a  $1.6  billion  annual  rate. 

Retail  ad  revenues  gained  5.5%  in 
April  and  8.8%  for  the  four  months,  and 
are  running  at  a  $5.8  billion  annual  rate. 

Bureau  estimates  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  revenues  are  based  on  linage  mea¬ 
surements  by  Media  Records,  Inc.  in  64 
index  cities  plus  other  data. 
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-4  CompuScan  s 

*  STaRT  System 


“Our  decision  to  upgrade  from 
smaller  floppy  disc  storage  to 
CompuScan-s  STaRT  System  now 
gives  us  the  ability  to  store  all  our 
vifire  services  including  the  new 
high  speed  wires. 

Our  system  has  9  terminals,  wire 
storage,  classified,  and  is  on-line  to 
our  typesetter.  To  date  we  have  re¬ 
duced  our  composing  room  man 

hours  in  excess  of  20%. 

We  are  indeed  happy  with  the 
system’s  performance  and  reli- 
ability." 

Biff  Thompson,  Foreman 
Composing  Room 
The  Sun-Democrat 
Paducah,  Kentucky 


jjaco  5Inhttttt-%tmu 

were  the  firsyew^^^^^^^^^ 
the  country  to  in  mjjjjgvery- 

can  STaRT  Sys  •  •  .  . . 

„„gCompu&an  “  „ 

and  STaRT  System  is  doing 

cellent.  The  STa  Y  ^  ^nodest 

®^‘^,l®also  nice  to  know  that  the 

SSmc\n  expand  with  our  future 

"Totwelton,  production  Manager 

Tribune  Herald 
Waco,  Texas 


THE  SHELBYVILLE  NEWS 

"The  most  attractive  aspect  of 
the  STaRT  System  was  the  flexi¬ 
bility  it  offered  and  the  fact  that  it 
will  accommodate  our  future  growth. 
With  this  system,  we  have  reduced 
our  composing  room  man  hours  by 
26%  and  are  aiming  at  an  overall 
reduction  of  50%;  we’ve  also  cut  25 
minutes  from  our  editorial  deadlines 
and  hope  to  lop  off  another  15  min¬ 
utes.  We  have  had  numerous  visits 
from  other  newspaper  people,  and 
they,  like  ourselves,  are  impressed 
with  its  speed,  simpie  coding  pro¬ 
cedure,  and  ability  to  handle  tabular 
material.” 

Arthur  DePrez,  General  Manager 
Shelbyville  News 
Shelbyville,  Indiana 


“The  STaRT  System  exceeded 
our  expectations.  It’s  fast,  reliable, 
and  easy  to  learn  and  operate.  We 
have  reduced  our  composition 
costs  by  42%  while  at  the  same 
time  increased  our  workload.  After 
18  months  of  researching  sys¬ 
tems,  CompuScan’s  STaRT  System 
proved  to  be  the  best  choice. 

Fred  Weddle,  Director 
Printing  and  Student  Publications 
University  of  Oklahoma 
Norman,  Oklahoma 


Visit  US  at  Booth'  502 
at  the  ANPA  Show, 
June  11-15,  1977.  ' 


For  more  information  write  or  call: 
900  Huyler  Street  Totork  e  Inc. 


compXSn 


Photography 

High  stepper  steps  high 


“How  the  hell  did  you  find  me  here?” 
asked  Margaret  Trudeau  of  Toronto  Star 
photographer  Boris  Spremo,  camped  on 
the  sidewalk  outside  her  aunt's  home  in 
Winchester,  Mass.,  north  of  Boston. 

Spremo  replied  that  he  could  find  her 
anywhere — and  proved  it  a  few  minutes 
later  when  the  prime  minister’s  wife  tried 
another  route  into  the  backyard  fenced 


area  where  her  children  were  playing. 

His  April  13  shot  of  Mrs.  Trudeau 
stepping  over  the  three-foot  fence,  trays 
of  food  balanced  in  her  hands,  won  the 
Canadian  Press’  news  Picture  of  the 
Month  for  the  Star.  It  is  the  13th  winner 
shot  by  Spremo  over  15  years. 

Spremo  says  his  method  of  finding 
Mrs.  Trudeau  was  simple.  He  asked 


telephone  operators  in  each  community 
north  of  Boston  if  they  had  any  unlisted 
numbers  in  the  name  of  Sinclair,  Mar¬ 
garet  Trudeau’s  maiden  name.  He  hit 
paydirt  with  the  second  operator,  in 
Winchester. 

He  and  a  Star  reporter  staked  out  the 
Sinclair  house  for  3Vi  days,  until  Mrs. 
Trudeau  and  the  children  took  a  plane 
back  to  Ottawa. 

Half  way  through  the  stakeout,  they 
were  grabbed  by  policemen  in  three 
cruisers  who  had  received  reports  from 
neighbors  about  a  prowler  with  a 
sawed-off  shotgun.  After  looking  at 
Spremo’s  long  lenses,  they  decided  it 
was  a  false  alarm. 

Although  shot  outside  the  Star’s 
return-news  area,  the  winning  picture 
and  others  of  Mrs.  Trudeau  and  her  three 
children  were  made  available  promptly 
for  CP  use.  Most  were  transmitted  from 
AP  Boston  directly  to  the  CP  network. 

The  winner  was  shot  with  a  Nikon  and 
300-mm.  lens  at  f5.6  and  l/500th  of  a 
second. 

Spremo’s  13  wins,  the  first  nine  while 
with  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail,  are  the 
most  by  any  photographer  since  the  Pic¬ 
ture  of  the  Month  award  was  started  in 
1949.  In  second  place  with  eight  wins  is 
Peter  Bregg,  formerly  of  CP  Ottawa  and 
Ottawa  Citizen,  now  at  AP  Washington. 
Ken  Oakes  of  Vancouver  Sun  is  third 
with  seven  wins. 

Faster  cleaning  ink 
fountain  blade 

Offset  Newspaper  Equipment,  Inc.,  of 
Atlanta,  has  introduced  a  new  ink  foun¬ 
tain  blade.  Called  the  Quick  Clean  Ink 
Fountain,  it  is  designed  to  clean  far  faster 
and  better  than  existing  fixed  blades. 
This  is  accomplished  because  the  blade 
actually  swings  down. 

A  screw  on  either  end  of  the  blade  hold 
it  firmly  in  place  while  printing.  All  that 
is  required  to  release  the  blade  is  the 
loosening  of  these  screws.  Further  time 
is  saved  because  the  keys  don’t  have  to 
be  reset.  They  remain  undisturbed  while 
the  blade  is  down.  This  total  blade  expo¬ 
sure  also  allows  the  fountain  and  seals  to 
be  more  easily  cleaned. 

Quick  Clean  installation  is  quick  and 
easy  the  company  said.  It’s  attached  by 
four  bolts  to  the  side  frame.  Since  Quick 
Clean  fits  all  Community  Presses,  exist¬ 
ing  blade  mounts  may  be  used  for  the 
bolts.  Older  units  may  require  a  new  pair 
of  holes  in  each  unit  side  frame.  Existing 
end  seal  assemblies  and  blades  are 
mounted  onto  the  Quick  Clean  assembly 
and  installation  is  complete. 

The  approximate  weight  is  fifty 
pounds.  Selling  price  is  $675.00.  More 
information  is  available  from  Lee  Tougas 
in  Atlanta  at  (404)  321-6992,  or  Cy  Frank 
in  Chicago  at  (312)  354-5777. 
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TEN  LASERITE  SYSTEMS  ORDERED 

Demonstrated  performance,  automatic  plate  handling  and  compatibility  with  future  systems  were  the  factors  most  mentioned  by  the 
recent  purchasers  of  LASERITE,  the  laser  exposure  system.  From  January  1977  through  April,  ten  LASERITE  systems  have  been  ordered. 
Nine  systems  were  ordered  by  newspapers  and  one  by  a  large  book  printer. 

Two  newspapers  ordered  LASERITE  Facsimile  Networks.  O’Globo,  the  prestigious  daily  located  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  ordered  a 
three-system  Facsimile  Network.  O'Globo  will  Install  one  LASERITE  sender  in  their  present  composing  facility  and  two  LASERITE  recorders 
in  a  new  offset  printing  plant  being  constructed  adjacent  to  their  existing  facility.  The  LASERITE  sender  and  recorders  will  be  connected  by 
coax  cable  and  will  provide  for  the  transmission  of  information  from  broadsheet  pasteup  in  one  minute.  The  other  LASERITE  Facsimile 
Network  was  purchased  by  the  Sanoma  Publishing  Company  of  Helsinki,  Finland.  Sanoma  publishes  the  largest  daily  newspaper  in  Finland, 
Helsingin  Sanomat,  plus  an  evening  paper,  and  it  has  a  large  commercial  printing  division.  Sanoma  ordered  two  LASERITE  senders  and  two 
LASERITE  recorders.  The  LASERITE  senders  will  be  installed  downtown  Helsinki  where  Sanoma  will  maintain  its  editorial  and  composing 
facilities.  The  LASERITE  recorders  will  be  placed  in  Sanoma’s  new  offset  printing  plant  being  built  sixteen  kilometers  outside  of  Helsinki. 
Like  O'Globo,  the  Sanoma  Facsimile  Network  will  transmit  and  record  a  broadsheet  page  in  one  minute. 

Two  LASERITE  100  plate  exposure  systems  were  ordered  by  La  Stampa  in  Turin,  Italy.  Both  systems  will  have  on-line  an  automatic  plate 
loader  and  puncher,  plus  other  LASERITE  optional  features:  switch  selectable  read-right  or  read-wrong  image  on  the  exposed  plate,  and 
switch  selectable  variable  two-way  shrink  settings.  These  options  allow  La  Stampa  to  expose  plates  for  direct  litho  and  offset  printing,  as 
well  as  tabloid  and  broadsheet  pages.  The  La  Stampa  systems  will  also  be  capable  of  exposing  plates,  film  or  paper  in  one  minute.  The  tenth 
LASERITE  sold  through  April  was  another  LASERITE  133C  system  to  a  large  USA  book  printer.  This  system  will  expose  a  large  format  plate 
and  reproduce  133  line  screen  halftones. 

EOCOM  has  guaranteed  that  all  of  these  newly  ordered  systems  will  be  upgradeable  at  the  customer’s  plant  for  such  future  options  as  the 
electronic  screening  of  continuous  tone  pictures,  computer  input/output  for  scanning  information  into  computer  storage  and  outputting 
stored  data  directly  to  a  printing  plate,  and  color  separations. 


THE  LASERITF  LEADER 

"Leaders  in  Performance" 


LASERITE  PERFORMANCE: 
“OUTSTANDING” 


The  daily  production  log  from  Schibsted- 
Gruppen  in  Oslo,  Norway,  shows  that 
their  five-system  LASERITE  Facsimile 
Network  performance  has  been  “out¬ 
standing”.  For  January  and  February  of 
this  year  Schibsted  printed  nearly  3000 
pages  for  the  morning  and  evening 
Aftenposten,  Ukens  Nytt  and  Norsk 
Lysingsblad  newspapers.  Each  page  was 
facsimiled  from  downtown  Oslo  to 
Schibsted’s  new  offset  printing  facility  8 
kilometers  away  in  one  minute,  using  the 
LASERITE  Facsimile  Network  and  a 
microwave  transmission  link.  Of  the 
nearly  3000  pages,  many  of  which  con¬ 
tained  85  line  screen  halftones,  only  38 
pages  had  to  be  retransmitted  because  of  a 
LASERITE  error  on  the  first  transmis¬ 
sion.  This  is  EOCOM’s  first  international 
LASERITE  installation. 


LASERITE  FOR  ANPA-RI  ’77 
AUTOMATION,  FACSIMILE, 
COMPUTER-TO-PLATE 

EOCOM  Corporation  is  planning  a  three- 
phase  program  for  all  persons  attending 
the  1977  ANPA-RI  exhibition  who  are 
interested  in  the  LASERITE,  laser  plate 
exposure  system.  In  an  unprecedented 
announcement,  L.  G.  Larson,  President  of 
EOCOM,  stated  that  three  different 
LASERITE  models  would  be  available  for 
viewing  by  this  year’s  exhibition  attendees. 
On  the  show  floor  a  completely  automatic 
LASERITE  system  will  be  demonstrated. 
EOCOM  will  present  its  newest 
LASERITE  model,  the  LASERITE  lOOE, 
featuring  the  Kalle/ Azoplate  Elfasol  litho 
plate.  This  system  embodies  the  latest  in 
laser  plate  exposure  technology  and  auto¬ 
mation,  together  with  the  latest  in  offset 


Hannu  Killila,  Production  Manager,  and  Jaakko  Rauramo,  Executive  Vice  President  of  Sanoma 
Publishing  Company,  watch  as  Fredrick  Barnes,  Vice  President  Marketing  of  EOCOM  and  Vaino 
Nurmimaa,  President  of  Sanoma  Publishing  Company,  execute  an  order  for  four  LASERITE 
Facsimile  Systems. 


plate  technology.  The  LASERITE  lOOE  is 
a  totally  automatic  flatbed  system,  which 
takes  a  stack  of  150  Elfasol  electro-static 
litho  plates  and  feeds  them  into  the 
exposure  console  where  they  are  charged 
and  exposed  and  then  transported  for 
processing  and  gumming.  Like  EOCOM’s 
other  five  LASERITE  models,  the  lOOE 
offers  substantial  reductions  in  newspaper 
production  labor  and  material  costs  and 
offers  increased  speed  for  platemaking 
and  improvement  in  quality. 

In  addition  to  its  latest  fully  automatic 
laser  platemaking  system,  EOCOM  will 
provide  transportation  and  tours  to  see  its 
LASERITE  lOOF  facsimile  system  in 


actual  newspaper  production  at  the  nearby 
Orange  County  satellite  plant  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times.  Four  EOCOM 
LASERITE  lOOF  systems  are  used  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  to  transmit  an  average 
150  broadsheet  pages  daily  from  down¬ 
town  Los  Angeles  to  Orange  County,  40 
miles  away. 

The  third  phase  of  EOCOM’s  program  for 
this  year’s  ANPA-RI  exhibition  is  a 
glimpse  into  the  future  of  the  pre-press 
area.  Tours  will  be  provided  to  EOCOM’s 
facility,  which  is  only  10  miles  from 
Anaheim,  to  see  a  demonstration  of 
EOCOM’s  latest  developments  in 
computer-to-plate  technology. 


EOCOM  CORPORATION,  19722  Jamboree  Blvd.,  Irvine.  CA  92715  714/833-2781,  Telex  685698 


Weekly  editor 


“Front  end”  reporting 

Among  the  many  charges  made  against 
newspapermen  is  that  they  really  don’t 
know  the  audience  that  reads  their  prod¬ 
uct. 

Karl  Monroe,  1976  Illinois  Journalist 
of  the  Year,  admits  that  may  be  true  of 
many  journalists. 

“But,”  the  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Collinsville  Herald  adds,  “I  know  my 
audience  about  500  times  better  than 
they  do.” 

Indeed,  he  has  to.  If  he  didn’t,  the 
Herald  might  be  out  of  business. 

“I  understand  that  our  readers  want  to 
read  about  our  events  and  our  people,” 
he  said.  Monroe  figures  that  if  Col¬ 
linsville  residents  want  to  read  national 
and  international  news,  they  can  read 
another  paper.  And  there  are  plenty  of 
those  around  Collinsville. 

“It’s  a  terribly  competitive  situation 
down  here,”  the  sprightly  62-year-old 
Monroe  said  of  the  added  worries  of  run¬ 
ning  a  commercial  printing  business  and 
putting  out  a  newspaper  every  Monday 
and  Thursday. 

Collinsville  is  20  miles  east  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  That  city’s  big  dailies,  the 
Post-Dispatch  and  the  Globe-Democrat, 
are  easily  accessible  to  Collinsville’s 
readers.  So  are  the  Intelligencer,  from 
nearby  Edwardsville  and  the  Metro-East 
Journal,  from  equally  close  East  St. 
Louis,  Illinois. 

So  Monroe’s  Herald  concentrates  on 
Collinsville. 

The  Herald  has  a  circulation  of  about 
9,000  for  a  town  with  a  population  of 
11,900. 

Monroe  helps  out  by  covering  the  Col¬ 
linsville  School  Board,  something  he  has 
done  since  he  began  working  for  his 
father  James  back  in  1937.  The  elder 
Monroe  was  the  paper’s  founder. 

“We’ve  given  the  readers  about  as 
much  as  they  want  to  know  about  the 
school  board,”  he  said.  “When  issues 
come  up,  the  readers  are  well  informed 
about  them.” 

Monroe  feels  readers  have  to  be  given 
“front  end”  reporting. 

“You’ve  got  to  write  about  issues  be¬ 
fore  they  get  old.  You  can’t  write  about 
the  effects  of  a  bill  while  it’s  being  voted 
on,”  he  said. 

There  are  also  standard  types  of 
stories  which  Monroe  freely  criticizes. 

“Take  for  instance,  if  two  city  coun- 
cilmen  were  fighting  over  who  was  going 
to  get  a  committee  chairmanship.  That 
probably  would  be  of  interest  only  to 
those  two  politicians,”  he  said. 

Since  the  Herald  concentrates  on  Col¬ 
linsville,  its  citizens  often  try  to  tell  Mon- 
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roe  what  he  should  print. 

He  pointed  to  a  number  of  documents 
on  his  desk. 

“A  school  board  member  called  and 
wanted  us  to  explain  how  an  increase  in 
the  tax  assessment  would  actually  cost 
the  school  board  money,”  he  said.  “I 
thinke  he’s  wrong,  but  I’ll  look  into  it.” 

Monroe’s  phone  rang.  It  was  a  woman 
who  said  there  was  a  connection  be¬ 
tween  an  alleged  drug  ring  at  Collinsville 
High  School  and  a  student’s  shooting  the 
high  school’s  assistant  principal.  The 
shooting  incident  had  occurred  the  day 
before. 

Monroe  listened  patiently. 

“I  think  you  better  check  your  facts,” 
he  told  the  caller  at  one  point. 

After  the  conversation,  he  smiled  and 
said,  “I  waste  a  lot  of  time  on  the  phone. 
People  call,  wanting  to  talk.  I  must  be  a 
good  listener. 

“We  try  to  do  right  by  everybody,” 
Monroe  said.  “Our  business  is  to  help 
everybody’s  business.” 

But  the  Herald  goes  after  the  hard  is¬ 
sues  and  steps  on  toes  when  it  has  to, 
Monroe  adds. 

“We  could  stop  any  enterprise  around 
here  we  wanted,”  he  said. 

Several  years  ago,  Monroe  wrote  a 
series  of  articles  and  editorials  about  a 
former  Madison  county  lawyer  running 
for  office  of  judge.  The  lawyer  had  pock¬ 
eted  county  fees  years  before  then. 

“People  had  forgotten  about  what  he 
had  done,”  Monroe  said  proudly  of  his 
work  which  kept  the  lawyer  from  being 
elected. 

His  editorials  have  come  between  a 
few  of  his  close  friendships  over  his  more 
than  quarter-of-a-century  at  the  Herald’s 
helm. 

“But  that’s  part  of  the  business,”  he 
said  with  a  shrug. 

“We  do  go  to  great  lengths  to  bail 
somebody  out  who’s  been  wronged,” 
Monroe  adds.  “But  we  don’t  let  adver¬ 
tisers  stand  in  the  way  of  the  news  side.” 

To  Monroe,  the  editorial  page  is  the 
heart  of  the  newspaper. 

“You  owe  it  to  the  public  to  let  them 
know  what  you  think,”  he  said.  He 
writes  many  of  the  columns  himself.  He 
said  he  encourages  his  staff  to  write  opin¬ 
ion  pieces,  but  many  don’t. 

The  Herald  encourages  letters  to  the 
editor,  he  said. 

“They  sometimes  want  to  pelt  the 
editor,”  Monroe  said. 

Monroe  thinks  newspaper  writing  in 
general  should  be  improved. 

“We’re  not  dealing  as  effectively  with 
the  things  that  affect  people  as  we 
should,”  he  said. 


At  an  editorial  conference  in 
Pittsburgh  a  few  years  back,  Monroe 
said  he  learned  that  major  criticisms  of 
newspapers  were  the  lack  of  news  about 
the  elderly  and  the  young. 

But  newspapers,  especially  the 
Herald,  face  more  than  lack  of  reader- 
ship  problems. 

For  Monroe,  a  big  problem  is  whom  to 
pass  the  paper  on  to  someday  when  it 
comes  time  to  step  down. 

“The  locally-owned  paper  is  in  bad 
shape,”  he  said. 

The  problem  boils  down  to  who  will 
own  the  paper  in  its  third  generation,  he 
said. 

Monroe’s  son  works  for  a  newspaper 
in  Denver  and  has  no  interest  in  taking 
over  the  management  of  the  Herald, 
Monroe  said. 

The  days  of  the  independently-owned 
newspaper  may  be  at  an  end,  he  said. 

“Newspaper  groups  have  an  advan¬ 
tage,”  Monroe  said.  “Newspapers  are 
becoming  an  investment,  many  people 
want  to  buy  them.” 

But  internally,  all  newspapers  are  feel¬ 
ing  the  strain  of  trying  to  keep  up  with  an 
ever  changing  technology. 

“When  we  saw  we  had  to  go  to  offset 
printing  from  letterpresss,  we  did,” 
Monroe  said. 

Soon,  he  will  have  to  make  a  decision 
on  equipping  his  small  plant  with  newer 
products  of  the  electronic  technology, 
like  the  video  display  terminal. 

Monroe’s  father  was  a  state  senator 
for  many  years.  Monroe  himself  served 
on  the  Madison  County  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion. 

He  said  holding  the  non-paying  public 
office  is  not  a  conflict  of  interest. 

He  feels  the  more  knowledge  he  can 
absorb,  the  better  he  can  inform  his 
readers. 

Dillon,  S.C.  daily 
buys  N.C.  weekly 

Fairmont  (N.C.)  Times-Messenger 
and  the  office  supply  business  the  com¬ 
pany  operates  have  been  sold,  owner 
Billy  Whited  has  announced. 

The  newspaper  was  sold  to  the  Herald 
Publishing  Company  of  Dillon,  S.C.,  and 
the  office  supply  business  has  been 
purchased  by  Herald  Office  Supply,  also 
of  Dillon. 

The  ownership,  effective  April  1.  was 
announced  jointly  by  Whitted,  who  has 
owned  The  Times — Messenger  since 
1951.  and  by  James  R.  Usher  and  A.  B. 
Jordan,  III,  representing  the  new  own¬ 
ers. 

The  officials  said  Whitted  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  serve  as  editor  of  The  Times- 
Messenger,  and  will  serve  as  manager  of 
the  newspaper  and  office  supply 
businesses. 

No  change  in  personnel  is  planned  ex¬ 
cept  that  an  additional  person  will  be 
hired  for  the  newspaper  staff. 
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Newspaper  reading 
found  to  improve 
language  arts 

Columbia  (S.C.)  State-Record  re¬ 
cently  finished  an  8-week  test  program 
using  the  newspaper  in  teaching  language 
arts  in  a  middle  school. 

The  program  was  run  by  Johnnie  A. 
West,  the  State-Record’s  Newspaper- 
in-Education  director,  who  went  to 
school  officials  at  a  local  district  office. 

A  special  course  in  “word  recogni¬ 
tion”  with  a  selected  test  group  of  4  class¬ 
es  (103  students)  was  conducted  during 
regular  class  periods.  The  4  groups  were 
divided  in  to  2  sections.  Forty-eight  were 
assigned  a  conventional  course.  The 
other  SS  students  used  the  newspaper  as 
a  learning  aid.  At  the  start  of  the  course, 
all  were  pretested  to  establish  a  base 
value. 

Eight  weeks  later — the  results:  The 
103  students  were  post-tested  at  the 
completion  of  the  study  project.  It  was 
revealed  that  the  55  students  using  the 
newspaper  as  their  curricular  support 
showed  a  marked  improvement  over  the 
48  who  did  not  have  newspaper  involve¬ 
ment.  (The  SORT  Reading  Test  was 
used). 

A  summary  of  the  course  is  available 
for  anyone  wanting  to  review  the 
methodology. 

At  the  State-Record,  reading,  writing, 
speaking,  and  listening  skills  are  taught 
in  13  subject  areas — art,  business,  career 
education,  foreign  language,  health  and 
safety,  home  economics,  language  arts, 
math,  music,  psychology  and  sociology, 
science,  social  science,  social  studies 
and  values  clarification. 


The  new  standard  for  state-of-the-art  editorial  terminals  - 
the  Logicon  Executive  Editor/80. 

The  EE/80  has  every  desirable  feature  other  terminals 
have.  Plus  exclusive  advanced  features  no  other  terminal  has 
Which  means  it  will  out-perform  any  other  terminal. 

The  EE/80  is  the  new  editorial  front-end  to  the 
LOGIGRAPHIC  System.  It  is  also  a  powerful  stand-alone  remote 
bureau  system  that  prepares  and  inputs  data  to  your  existing 
system  -  no  matter  who’s  name  is  on  it.  It  is  “1 980"  today. 

See  the  EE/80  in  operation  at  ANPA  June  11-15  at  the 
Anaheim  Convention  Center.  Prove  to  yourself  that  your 
publication  should  not  be  without  it. 

If  you  can’t  be  at  ANPA,  contact  us  immediately  for 
complete  data  on  the  Executive  Editor/80.  Write  or  phone  Jack 
Nicholson,  V.P.  Marketing,  LOGICON,  24225  Gamier  Street, 
Torrance,  CA  90505,  phone  (213)  325-6060. 
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Where  to  find  exhibitors . . . 


Exhibitor/Booth  No. 

Arena 

North  Hall 

South  Hall 

Addressograph- 

Multigraph 

478 

Agfa  Gavaert 

420 

Amcomp,  Inc. 

1534 

American  Desk  Mfg. 

382 

Applied  Learning 

1077 

Associated  Press 

2410 

AT&T 

120 

Autologic, Inc. 

2001 

Automix  Keyboards 

167 

Baldwin-Gegenheimer 

1564 

Beach  Mfg. 

2112 

Berkey  Technical 

610 

B.  H.  Bunn 

1656 

Brown  Mfg. 

1662 

Burroughs  Corp. 

10% 

Butler  Automatic 

1670 

Camex 

1464 

Canon  USA 

726 

Chemco  Photoproducts 

258 

Citiplate 

2122 

Combined  Services 

1074 

Common  Cents 

1567 

Composition  Systems 

232 

Compugraphic 

1144 

Compuscan 

502 

Computer  Devices 

1568 

Courier-Journal 

754 

Cutler-Hammer 

656 

Cypack  Systems 

1668 

D.  S.  America 

11% 

Dahlgren 

1182 

Delta  Data  Systems 

752 

Digital  Equipment  Corp. 

1026 

Digital  Products  Corp. 

141 

Dow  Jones  &  Co. 

132 

Dunn  Technology 

2113 

Dupont  Co. 

1456 

Durex  Industries 

1673 

Dymo  Graphic  Systems 

1294 

Eastman  Kodak 

630 

Ecar  Products 

1073 

Eclectic  Co. 

143 

ECRM 

1044 

Edison  Electric  Institute 

472 

Editor  &  Publisher 

446 

EDS/IDAB 

1156 

Encyclopaedia 

Britannica 

276 

EOCOM 

2416 

Ex-Cell-0 

372 

Ferag 

2322 

Fincor  Incom 

International 

1344 

Fluorographic  Services 

578 

Freeman,  J.  A.  &  Son 

1079 

GAF  Corp. 

1174 

Gannett  Foundation 

1490 

General  Photo  Products 

1748 

Exhibitor/Booth  No. 

Arena 

North  Hall 

South  Hall 

Grace,  W.  R.  &  Co. 

170 

Graphic  Arts 

Laboratories 

482 

Graphic  Arts  Mfg. 

153 

Graphic  Arts  Technical 

&  Cons.  Services 

171 

Graphic  Enterprises 

572 

Graphic  Products 

135 

HAB  Chemical 

1744 

Hall,  George  R., 

2214 

Hamilton 

Communications 

574 

Harris  Corp. 

202 

Hendrix  Electronics 

138 

Hercules 

602 

Hunt,  Philip  A., 

2203 

Hydrographic 

2404 

IBM 

660 

Iconics  Control 

1021 

Ideal  Equipment 

159 

IMG  Photo  Products 

1098 

Information 

International,  Inc. 

524 

Inland  Newspaper 

Machinery  Corp. 

1056 

Inland  Printer 

274 

K  &  F  Mfg. 

2314 

Kansa  Corp. 

1552 

Kenro  Corp. 

1569 

Key  Marketing 

1681 

King  Press 

1540 

Kreonite 

152 

Latsec-Word 

Translation  Center 

1682 

Lektro  Midwest 

12% 

Libin  &  Assoc. 

1566 

Lincoln-St.  Louis 

1093 

Lindaco-Eba 

1679 

Linographics 

1678 

LogEtronics 

536-542 

Logicon-lntercomp 

1232 

3M  Company-Burgess 

Newspaper 

642 

Mailquip 

1195 

Master  Sales  &  Service 

702 

Masthead  International 

554 

Mead  Technology 

Laboratories 

2115 

M.E.G.  (US) 

636 

Mergenthaler  Linotype 

102 

MGD  Graphic  Systems 

Rockwell  International 

1274 

Midwest  Publishers 

Supply 

1444 

Mita  Copystar  America 

155 

Mohr  Enterprises 

149 

Monarch  Systems 

1742 

Motorola  Inc. 

1676 

Muirhead 

2222 

Muller-Martini 

158 

McCain  Mfg. 

1388 
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Exhibitor/Booth  No. 

Arena 

North  Hall 

South  Hall 

NAPP  (USA)  Systems 
National  Committee 

2202 

for  Employer  Support 
for  Guard  &  Reserves 

2111 

National  Machine  Co. 

676 

New  England  Newspaper 
Supply  Co. 

Newspaper  Electronics 

1350 

Corp. 

Newspaper  Equipment 

Co. 

376 

1168 

Newspaper  Production 
Nolan-Jampol 

677 

1068-1444 

NuArc  Co. 

1426 

One  Systems 

Optical,  C.  K., 

2333 

1218 

Pako  Corp. 

Portage  Newspaper 

1188 

Supply  Co. 

Publisher’s  Auxiliary 
Publishers  for 

374 

1288 

Conventions 

139 

Raytheon  Graphic 

Systems  246 

Rochester  Institute 

of  Technology  1746 

Royal  Zenith  1452 

Rycoline  Solvent 

&  Chemical  618 


Seaboard  Systems 

1095 

Seybold  Publications 

1089 

Seymour  Sales  &  Eng. 
Sifco  Metachemical 

678 

1572 

Signode  Corp. 

Smart  Supply 

516 

1226 

Smith  RPM  Corp. 

Snook  Corp. 

Soep,  Bernard, 

.\ssociates  Inc. 

2119 

378 

1752 

Southern  News  Rack 

543 

Sperry  Univac 

624 
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Exhibitor/Booth  No. 

Arena  North  Hall  South  Hall 

Sports/Comm 

452 

Sta-rii  Systems 

1088 

Stepper  Associates 

1082 

System  Development 

Corp. 

560 

Systems  Integrators 

2422 

TV  Compulog 

750 

TV  Data  Inc. 

1474 

Taft  Contracting  Co. 

1256 

Tal-Star  Computer 

Systems 

1018 

Tasope  Co. 

226 

Teleci 

1573 

Teleram 

Communications  Corp. 

722 

Texas  Instruments 

165 

Tingue-Brown 

1671 

Transtector  Systems 

1570 

United  Press 

International 

2430 

Vari  systems 

2334 

Vam  Products 

272 

Versatec 

131 

Warner  MDS  Color 

Coiporation 

173 

Warrex  Computer  Corp. 

1571 

Web  Specialties 

476 

Western  Litho  Plate 

1432 

Wood  Flong  Corp. 

1734 

Wood  Hoe  Div. 

Wood  Industries 

672 

The  X-Rite  Co. 

1019 

Zentec 

1097 

EXHIBIT  HOURS 

Saturday 

June  1 1 

12  Noon  to  6  P.M. 

Sunday 

June  12 

12  Noon  to  6  P.M. 

Monday 

June  13 

12  Noon  to  6  P.M. 

Tuesday 

June  14 

12  Noon  to  6  P.M. 

Wednesday  June  15 

12  Noon  to  6  P.M. 
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Ad  scene 


By  Dan  Lionel 


Newspaperltv  combo  pays  off 


When  John  Wanamaker  uttered  his 
famous  dictum,  “I’m  sure  half  my  adver¬ 
tising  is  wasted  but  I  don’t  know  which 
half,’’  he  obviously  was  not  thinking 
about  direct  response  advertising.  In  that 
exotic  realm,  “If  the  phone  doesn’t  ring 
or  if  the  keyed  mail  orders  don’t  arrive,’’ 
says  Tom  Knowlton,  who  has  just  been 
moved  up  from  senior  V.P.  to  executive 
V.P.  at  Wunderman,  Ricotta  &  Kline, 
Inc.  the  numero  uno  in  the  field  of  direct 
response  agencies,  “we  know  we’ve 
wasted  dollars.” 

Unlike  general  advertising  which 
seeks  to  develop  customers  or  obtain  a 
‘share  of  mind’  by  constant  repetition, 
“In  direct  response  advertising,”  notes 
Knowlton,  “testing  is  its  life  blood.  A 
negative  response  to  a  test  ad  means  that 
ad  is  not  repeated.”  The  medium  is  only 
one  aspect  of  the  test  that  is  being 
evaluated.  Frequently  copy,  price  and 
even  the  product  itself  are  under 
scrutiny.  Where  previous  tests  show  ac¬ 
ceptance  for  copy,  price  and  product 
then  the  medium  becomes  the  only  vari¬ 
able. 

For  its  gilt  edged  clients  which 
Knowlton  characterizes  as  ‘the  leaders 
in  each  field  of  direct  response’,  free 
standing  inserts  in  Sunday  newspapers 
have  proven  the  core  medium. 

Tv  also  plays  an  important  role  in 
stimulating  direct  response  for  WR&K 
clients  but  mainly  as  a  means  of  directing 
attention  to  the  newspaper  inserts.  “We 
start  our  tv  spots  going  on  Fridays  and 
Saturdays,”  said  Knowlton,  “to  alert 
viewers  to  our  insert  in  their  local  pa¬ 
pers.  One  of  our  major  clients  uses  1 10 
newspapers  in  90  markets.” 

The  agency  started  a  tv  department 
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only  four  years  ago.  “It  now  accounts 
for  20%  of  our  billing,”  Knowlton  said. 
Apparently  the  synergistic  effect  of  the 
Newspaper/Tv  combo  has  proven  itself 
as  this  is  the  principal  application  the 
agency  makes  of  the  medium. 

As  a  rule  of  thumb,  Knowlton,  who 
spent  8  years  as  advertising  director  of 
Book-Of-The-Month  Club  prior  to  join¬ 
ing  WR&K  7  years  ago,  notes,  “If  you 
want  phone  calls,  use  TV;  if  you  want 
mail  response  use  newspapers  and 
magazines.” 

Magazines  are  also  high  on  his  list  of 
media.  Many  clients  which  include  Col¬ 
umbia  Record  Club,  Time,  Inc.  publica¬ 
tions,  Fortune,  Time,  Money,  Sports  Il¬ 
lustrated,  Readers  Digest  Condensed 
Books,  L.  L.  Bean,  etc.  use  all  three 
media.  “Newsstand  circulation,  has 
proven  the  best  kind  of  circulation  for 
direct  response  advertisers,”  Knowlton 
said.  “The  worst  kind  of  circulation  is 
that  developed  by  door  to  door  or  high 
pressure  telephone  sales  by  magazine 
agents.”  The  less  pressure,  the  more 
inner  motivated  subscription  purchases, 
the  better  the  medium  he  has  found. 
“We  don’t  object  to  cut  price  subscrip¬ 
tions  either  or  the  kind  sold  by  insert 
cards  in  magazines — they  work  well.” 
Even  non-paid  door  hangers  have  a  place 
for  some  clients,  he  noted.  “For  this 
type  of  medium,  where  it  saturates  every 
household  in  a  market  the  product  must 
have  very  broad  appeal — it  must  appeal 
to  every  one.  It  is  the  opposite  of  a  care¬ 
fully  targeted  direct  mail  effort,. for 
example,  which  offers  a  special  product 
or  service  to  a  selective  audience.” 

In  selecting  media  for  his  direct  re¬ 
sponse  clients  Knowlton  relies  heavily 
on  the  medium’s  track  record.  A  careful 
check  is  kept  on  inserts  or  ROP  ads  that 
appear  from  direct  response  advertisers. 
If  the  ads  are  repeated  he  knows  that  ad 
has  pulled. 

In  the  handful  of  cities  where  competi¬ 
tive  Sunday  newspapers  are  available 
subjective  judgments  are  made  based  on 
the  product  offered.  “In  New  York,”  for 
example,  the  Times  and  News  serve  dif¬ 
ferent  clients  equally  well.” 

In  general,  Knowlton  buys  the  market 
as  “what  goes  in  Minneapolis  might  not 
be  acceptable  in  St.  Louis.”  With  a  free 
standing  insert,  he’s  not  at  all  concerned 
with  a  newspaper’s  make-up  or  editorial 
viewpoint.  He  wants  coverage. 

One  of  WR  &  K’s  unique  recent  suc¬ 
cesses  is  the  New  York  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany’s  Dial-A-Joke,  Dial-Your  Horos¬ 
cope  (with  special  numbers  for  each 
month)  Dial-Wall  Street  Info,  etc.  series. 


The  fact  that  the  phone  company  has 
continued  to  step  up  the  number  of  types 
of  information  that  is  offered  attests  to 
another  success  story  for  this  direct  re¬ 
sponse  agency. 

• 

Shaw  group  acquires 
three  weekly  papers 

B.F.  Shaw  Printing  Co.,  publisher  of 
the  Dixon  (Ill.)  Evening  Telegraph  and 
other  papers,  have  purchased  the  Polo 
Tri  County  Press,  Mount  Morris  Times, 
Forreston  Journal  and  Carrol  County 
Market  Place,  a  shopper,  in  Illinois. 

Included  in  the  purchase  was  printing 
plant  in  Polo  which  prints  six  other 
weekly  publications.  The  10  weeklies 
have  a  circulation  of  77,675. 

The  sellers  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Danny 
C.  Terry. 


Fleet  operation 

Rocky  Mountain  (Colo.)  News  oper¬ 
ates  a  fleet  of  133  vehicles:  84  passenger 
cars,  14  pickups,  32  vans  and  3  stake 
trucks,  according  to  Thomas  Patston, 
fleet  manager  for  the  Scripps-Howard- 
owned  newspaper. 

Patston  said  the  News  passenger  fleet 
traveled  1,836,908  miles  and  used 
158,890  gallons  of  gasoline  in  1976.  The 
truck  fleet  traveled  565,509  miles  and 
consumed  70,304  gallons  of  gas. 


Future  home  of 


NeuTsda*! 


WILLIAM  ATTWOOD,  publisher  of 
Newsday,  digs  in  at  ground-breaking 
ceremonies  (June  1)  for  new  plant  of 
the  Long  Island  newspaper  in  Mel¬ 
ville,  Suffolk  County,  as  Huntington 
Town  Supervisor  Kenneth  C.  Butter¬ 
field  stands  by.  The  new  facility,  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  ready  in  18  months,  will 
have  315,000  square  feet,  larger 
than  the  present  Newsday  proper¬ 
ties  in  Nassau  and  Suffolk  com¬ 
bined.  These  plants  will  be  sold. 
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Librarians  state  concern 
over  system  designs 


By  Earl  Wilken 

Newspaper  librarians,  at  the  68th  an¬ 
nual  meeting  (June  5-9)  in  New  York  of 
the  Special  Libraries  Association,  ex¬ 
pressed  concern  over  systems  being  de¬ 
signed  for  libraries. 

Following  the  presentation  of  the 
ANPA/Rl  Morgue  Directory  System  by 
Richard  J.  Cichelli,  research  manager. 
Computer  Applications,  ANPA/RI, 
questions  were  directed  to  Cichelli  and 
centered  on  where  the  R1  received  its 
information  for  the  design  of  the  Morgue 
Directory  System. 

One  member  asked  if  any  librarians 
had  been  asked  to  comment  or  partici¬ 
pate  in  providing  suggestions  for  the  de¬ 
sign  of  the  R1  system. 

Cichelli  responded  to  the  questions  by 
saying  that  no  librarians  had  been  asked 
to  participate;  however,  the  pilot  testing 
of  the  system  was  done  at  the  library  of 
the  Easton  (Pa.)  Express,  a  newspaper  in 
the  same  community  as  the  RI  center. 

Following  this  exchange,  several 
members  asked  how  librarians  in  the 
Newspaper  Division  could  interface  with 
future  library  projects  under  considera¬ 
tion  by  the  ANPA/RI  staff. 


Introduction  a  surprise 

Cichelli  suggested  the  librarians  take 
their  proposals  to  the  management  at  Rl 
and  also  work  through  their  respective 
publishers  who,  he  said,  were  familiar 
with  the  objectives  of  the  Rl. 

Several  other  comments  from  the  floor 
indicated  that  not  all  librarians  receive 
the  RFs  bulletins  and  the  introduction  of 
the  new  RI  Morgue  Directory  System 
came  as  a  surprise. 

The  desire  to  participate  in  future  sys¬ 
tems  design  for  newspaper  libraries  was 
further  reinforced  by  the  comments 
made  during  the  Automation  Commit¬ 
tee’s  report. 

Andrew  Ippolito,  librarian  at  Newsday 
and  chairman  of  the  automation  commit¬ 
tee,  said  in  his  report,  “From  this  day 
on,  we  should  start  directing  our  energies 
right  into  the  research  departments  of 
every  computer  company.  We  should 
start  publishing  results  of  meetings  and 
studies.  If  a  computer  system  could  be 
developed  to  handle  newspaper  library 
information,  it  could  handle  any  prob¬ 
lem.” 

Again  from  the  committee’s  report, 
Ippolito  said,  “What  1  found  informa¬ 
tive,  though,  focuses  on  one  of  the 
Newspaper  Division’s  continuing  prob¬ 
lems;  that  was  the  reaction  to  informa¬ 
tion  relating  to  developments  in  news- 
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paper  city  rooms  and  libraries.  Usually  I 
found  myself  talking  to  very  interested 
listeners  and  supplying  them  with  infor¬ 
mation.  They  had  no  idea  what  we  as  a 
group,  as  individuals,  are  doing.  1  am  not 
being  critical.  I  believe,  however,  it  is 
significant  that  so  little  is  known  of  what 
has  been  done.” 

The  committee’s  report  included  a 
checklist  of  items  that  were  considered 
important  in  any  system  designed  for  the 
newspaper  library. 

An  update  on  systems  at  the  Toronto 
Globe  &  Mail,  Los  Angeles  Times  and 
Boston  Globe  was  given. 

David  Rhydwen,  librarian,  Toronto 
Globe  &  Mail,  discussed  the  present 
status  of  the  full  text  storage  and  re¬ 
trieval  system  designed  by  QL  Limited 
of  Kingston,  Ontario.  He  said  the  system 
had  been  capturing  material  since 
January  1,  1976  and  storing  the  informa¬ 
tion  in  their  own  IBM  360/50  system. 

Access  data  base 

When  the  front-end  electronic  copy 
processing  system  from  System  De¬ 
velopment  Corporation  goes  live,  news¬ 
room  staff  members  will  be  able  to  ac¬ 
cess  the  data  base  through  a  split  screen 
VDT  provided  in  the  system  design. 

Six  VDTs  will  be  placed  in  the  library, 
Rhydwen  said,  so  staff  members  can 
work  with  the  in-house  data  base.  The 
library  terminals  will  also  have  split 
screen  capability. 

The  paper  is  presently  capturing  all 
daily  text  on  magnetic  tape  but  not  enter¬ 
ing  the  data  into  the  data  base.  The  paper 
is  in  the  process  of  converting  fully  to 
cold  type,  he  said,  and  because  of  cost  is 
not  continuing  to  process  hot  metal  out¬ 
put  into  the  data  base. 

After  conversion  the  paper  will  prob¬ 
ably  pickup  the  data  stored  on  the  tapes 
and  enter  it  into  the  data  base.  No  time¬ 
table  was  given. 

Rhydwen  said  after  the  library  system 
is  fully  operational  the  staff  could  be  re¬ 
duced  by  four  people.  Cost  of  the  QL 
system  is  $40,000  if  purchased  and 
$10,000  per  year  if  leased. 

Ken  Hays,  librarian,  Los  Angeles 
Times,  said  the  identity  of  the  library  at 
the  Times  has  changed  and  is  now  con¬ 
sidered  an  information  center. 

Hays  said  investigative  reporters  were 
now  coming  to  the  information  center 
and  asking  for  help  in  locating  pertinent 
information. 

The  Times,  Hays  stated,  is  looking  at 
on-line  systems  for  the  library  and  the 
newsroom  would  make  a  decision 
around  July  1st  on  a  VDT  electronic 
copy  processing  system. 


The  librarian  of  the  Boston  Globe, 
George  Collins,  described  the  Mead 
Technology  Laboratories’  full  text  stor¬ 
age  and  retrieval  system  that  is  now  in 
operation  at  the  Globe. 

Collins  told  the  librarians  that  as  of 
Friday,  June  3,  the  Globe  stopped  clip¬ 
ping  the  newspaper.  Text  material  is  cap¬ 
tured  for  each  paper  through  their  Digital 
Equipment  Typeset-11  system.  The 
Globe’s  data  base  will  be  sold,  Collins 
said,  and  in  about  30  days  the  size  and 
cost  of  the  data  base  package  will  be 
announced. 

Cost  to  the  Globe  for  leasing  the  Mead 
system  is  approximately  $13,000  per 
month,  Collins  said. 

The  storage  and  retrieval  system  being 
sold  by  the  Courier-Journal  and  Louis¬ 
ville  Times  will  be  installed  at  the  Allen¬ 
town  (Pa.)  Call  Chronicle  in  the  Fall  of 
this  year.  This  announcement  was  made 
by  John  Long,  assistant  to  the  executive 
editor.  Long  also  said  that  several  out¬ 
side  customers  have  signed  on  for  the 
data  base. 

Southland-St.  Regis 
merger  is  pianned 

Southland  Paper  Mills,  Inc.  said  that 
its  board  of  directors  has  approved  in 
principle  the  merger  of  Southland  into 
St.  Regis  Paper  Company. 

St.  Regis’  board  of  directors  also  ap¬ 
proved  the  merger,  in  principle. 

Southland  said  the  merger  proposal 
will  be  submitted  to  Southland  sharehol¬ 
ders  at  a  date  to  be  announced. 

• 

Carriers  aided 

Cleveland  Press  scholarships,  valued 
at  $1,000  each,  were  awarded  to  six 
Press  carriers  recently.  The  scholarships 
are  applicable  to  the  college  of  the  win¬ 
ner’s  choice.  The  Press  has  awarded  274 
scholarships  to  deserving  carriers  since 
this  recognition  program  started  in  1941. 
A  total  of  $224,000  in  scholarship  funds 
have  been  made  available  to  members  of 
the  Press  carrier  organization  in  that 
time. 
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Agency  chief  condemns 
government  interference 


WINNING  SCHOLARS— Winners  of  the  N.Y.  Chapter  of  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Saies  Association’s  scholarship  award  were  presented  (June 
2)  to  three  agency  media  buyers:  (standing)  Jacquelyn  Jones,  KSW&G;  Dan 
Hughes,  Young  &  Rubicam;  and  Evelyn  Coghlan,  Ogiivy  &  Mather.  Seated 
(left  to  right)  are  newly  elected  N.Y.  chapter  president,  Frank  McTague, 
Knight-Ridder;  and  William  Phillips,  president  of  Ogiivy  &  Mather,  who 
addressed  the  meeting. 


By  Jane  Levere 

Neither  the  press  nor  the  advertising 
industry  should  tolerate  government  re¬ 
striction  of  their  operation,  declared  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  Phillips,  president  of  Ogiivy  & 
Mather,  in  New  York  June  2. 

Commending  the  Washington  Post’s 
Watergate  investigation,  Phillips  said  a 
free  press  keeps  government  honest,  and 
added  that  advertising  helps  keep  the 
press  free. 

According  to  consumer  attitude  sur¬ 
veys  conducted  by  O  &  M,  the  general 
public  is  opposed  to  government  regula¬ 
tion  of  industry,  “but  it  is  letting  the 
government  move  more  into  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  economy  and  advertising,”  he 
stated. 

“Very  few  categories  (of  advertising) 
are  not  undergoing  government  review,” 
Phillips  said.  “The  review  process  in  a 
free  society  is  appropriate  when  there  is 
a  response  from  both  sides.  There  has  to 
be  an  opportunity  for  a  fair  give  and  take 
but  that  has  not  always  been  the  case.” 

Asked  for  comment  on  the  Carter 
administration’s  stance  on  advertising 
regulation,  Phillips  said,  “It’s  a  little 
early  to  tell.  Some  appointments  give  us 
real  cause  for  concern.”  He  would  not 
specify  the  appointments  to  which  he 
was  referring. 

“I  suggest  that  in  the  period  ahead 
there  be  more  active  advocacy,  lest  we 
lose  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of 
speech  and  freedom  to  advertise,”  he 
concluded. 

Ogiivy  &  Mather’s  use  of  the  news¬ 
paper  medium  was  also  discussed  in  the 
address,  delivered  to  the  New  York 
chapter  of  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Sales  Association. 

The  agency,  which  spent  $28  million  or 
9.3%  of  its  U.S.  media  budget  on  news¬ 
papers  in  1976,  uses  newspapers,  said 
Phillips,  because  they  provide  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  offer  factual  information  to  the 
buyer. 

This  “more  you  tell,  the  more  you 
sell”  philosophy  worked  well  in  Merrill 
Lynch  financial  options,  Puerto  Rican 
economic  development,  and  Mercedes 
Benz  campaigns,  noted  Phillips. 

Local  identification,  as  exemplified  by 
a  Lever  Brothers  25th  anniversary  cam¬ 
paign  explaining  how  much  the  company 
likes  its  New  York  location,  is  also  pro¬ 
vided  by  newspapers,  as  are  merchandis¬ 
ing  value,  flexibility  and  news  impact, 
Phillips  stated.  He  added  that  news¬ 
papers  and  Sunday  supplement  spreads 
will  be  extensively  used  to  promote  the 
new  R.  J.  Reynolds  “Real”  brand. 
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Also  presented  at  the  luncheon  were 
scholarship  awards  to  advertising  agency 
personnel.  Jacquelyn  Jones, 
K.S.W.&G.,  received  $500,  and  Evelyn 
Coghlan,  Ogiivy  &  Mather,  and  Daniel 
Hughes,  Young  «&  Rubicam,  each  re¬ 
ceived  $250. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

1977-78  officers  elected  were  Frank 


S&W  Fine  Foods  Inc.,  San  Mateo, 
Calif.,  will  place  color  ads  in  Family 
Weekly,  distributed  by  75  western  news¬ 
papers,  during  a  year-long  campaign. 

The  ads  invite  readers  to  submit  a  rec¬ 
ipe  to  the  S&W  Old-Fangled  Recipe 
contest. 

In  addition,  cents-off  coupons  for 
S&W’s  famous  beans  or  S&W  Fancy 
Grade  fruits  and  vegetables  will  be  fea¬ 
tured  in  a  series  of  1 ,000  line  newspaper 
ads  keyed  to  some  “old-fangled  notions 
ot  quality,  value  and  savings.” 

Offered  later  in  the  year  will  be  a  series 
of  recipes,  premium  offers  and  a  brand- 


McTague,  Knight  Ridder,  president;  O. 
T.  Watkins,  Gannett,  vicepresident; 
Kingsley  Anthony,  Million  Markets,  trea¬ 
surer,  and  John  Bolster,  C.W.O.  &  O., 
secretary.  Directors  chosen  were  Joseph 
Bogner,  Landon  Associates,  Ron  Black- 
field,  Sawyer  Ferguson  &  Walker,  and 
Peter  Bonanni,  New  York  Times. 


new  100-recipe  cookbook,  all  carrying 
out  the  “old-fangled  notions”  theme. 
Each  quarter  selected  items  from  S&W’s 
line  of  more  than  300  Fancy  Grade  prod¬ 
ucts  will  be  featured  in  the  advertising, 
and  a  total  of  more  than  57  million 
cents-off  coupons  will  be  distributed. 

Targets  of  the  campaign  are  the 
“western  super-shoppers,”  a  group  of 
consumers  which  spends  almost  70%  of 
all  grocery  dollars,  but  accounts  for  only 
47%  of  the  total  household  population. 

Agency  for  S&W  Fine  Foods,  Inc.i 
is  Wilton,  Coombs  &  Colnett,  San 
Francisco.  Cliff  Wilton  supervises  the 
account. 
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S&W  Foods  breaks  year-long  drive 
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Drug  dealer  suspect 
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Promotion 


By  George  Wilt 


New  news  in  century-old  setting 


The  ink-stained  scalawags  of  the  news, 
advertising  and  production  departments 
of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  had  them¬ 
selves  a  ball  while  preparing  a  I  lOth 
birthday  present  for  the  newspaper’s 
current  readers  and  subscribers. 

On  the  anniversary  date,  the  news  de¬ 
partment  decided  to  give  readers  two 
front  pages.  The  cover  page  showed  the 
news  of  May  25,  1977  written,  headlined 
and  set  in  the  style  of  1867.  The  flag  used 
the  old  Minneapolis  Daily  Tribune 
logotype  in  open  shaded  Old  English 
Text,  while  news  stories,  all  current 
happenings  of  the  day,  presented  in  the 
mode  prevalent  during  the  post-Civil 
War  days,  complete  with  five  or  six  sub¬ 
heads,  borders  and  ornaments,  and  the 
flowery  style  of  journalism  of  another 
era.  Two  columns  of  front  page 
advertisements  used  line  illustrations 
and  antique  typefaces,  and  the  front  page 
news  included  grain,  cattle,  lumber  and 
other  commodity  prices. 

Automobile  advertisements  appeared 
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under  the  heading  “Horseless  Cariages,” 
The  public  debt  in  the  page’s  lower 
right  corner. 

On  page  3a  of  that  day’s  Tribune, 
under  the  customary  modem  logo,  ap¬ 
peared  the  front  page  as  it  would  nor¬ 
mally  appear,  so  readers  could  make 
comparisons.  The  modern  six-column 
makeup  and  Helvetica  heads  were  in 
stark  contrast  to  the  seven  narrower  col¬ 
umns,  smaller  type  and  heads  of  the 
110-year  old  version. 

Tribune  readers  had  plenty  of  advance 
notice  of  the  special  page,  and  the  an¬ 
niversary  it  observed.  A  full-page  in¬ 
paper  ad,  using  the  art  techniques  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  appeared  regularly 
during  the  preceding  week,  with  the 
headline:  “And  we  were  there!”  Notices 
were  placed  throughout  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune  building,  radio  spots 
appeared  on  a  local  station,  rack  cards 
informed  dealers  and  buyers  of  the  “col¬ 
lectors’’  issue. 


News  service  adopts 
electronic  system 

The  National  Catholic  News  Service, 
one  of  the  world’s  largest  religious  news 
wire  agencies,  inaugurated  an  electronic 
newsroom  and  news  distribution  system 
June  1. 

The  NC  system  utilizes  a  Digital  Elec¬ 
tronics  Corporation  PDF  8E  mini¬ 
computer  and  12  Delta  Data  Systems 
4000  video  display  terminals.  When  the 
system  is  fully  operational  later  this 
summer,  incoming  copy  from  NC’s 
Rome  bureau  and  from  other  points  will 
go  directly  into  the  system. 

The  first  item  produced  by  the  system 
was  sent  to  about  100  Catholic  news¬ 
papers  in  the  United  States  and  to  the 
Vatican  Radio  in  Rome. 

FC&B  assigned 

Emigrant  Savings  Bank,  New  York, 
has  appointed  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  as 
its  advertising  agency,  effective  Sep¬ 
tember  1 .  The  announcement  was  made 
by  John  M.  Kemp,  Senior  Vice 
President/Marketing,  Emigrant.  Billings 
are  estimated  at  two  million  dollars. 
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New  York  Times  promotes 
its  first  comic  strip 


By  Jane  Levere 

Tilting  at  windmills  is  undergoing  a  re¬ 
vival,  at  the  New  York  Times  Special 
Features  Syndicate,  at  least. 

Don  Quixote,  the  classic  “everyman” 
created  by  Miguel  de  Cervantes,  has 
been  reincarnated  as  the  central  charac¬ 
ter  of  “Don  Q,”  a  politically  satirical 
comic  strip  that  is  the  Times'  first  ven¬ 
ture  in  the  field. 


Drawn  by  Marvel  comic  veteran  David 
Gantz,  the  strip  features  original  charac¬ 
ters  from  the  Cervantes  novel  six  times  a 
week.  Don  Quixote  appears  as  “Don 
Q,”  Dulcinea's  name  has  been  shortened 
to  “Dulcie,”  and  Sancho  Panza  and  his 
wife  also  appear. 

Prominently  featured  as  well  are  cari¬ 
catures  of  real  figures  in  the  political 
limelight.  President  Carter,  for  example, 
appears  dressed  in  a  medieval  tunic 
emblazoned  with  a  peanut,  flashing  a 
broad,  toothy  grin,  while  Henry  Kis¬ 
singer  wears  a  “Superman”  outfit,  a  big 
“K”  replacing  the  big  “S.” 

These  caricatures  are  what  differen¬ 
tiate  the  strip  from  Gary  Trudeau’s 
“Doonesbury,”  said  Gantz  this  week. 

“We  provide  commentary  like 
Doonesbury  but  we  also  have  actual 
people  walking  through  the  strip,”  he 
said.  “But  it  isn’t  all  politics.  We  deal 
with  the  everyday  foibles  of  living.” 

The  creator  of  the  Herald  Tribune 
syndicated  strip  “Dudley  D,”  Gantz  said 
he  chose  the  Don  Quixote  theme  because 
he  has  been  “hung  up”  on  it  for  thirty 
years,  using  it  in  sculpture,  painting  and 
book  illustration. 
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“I  feel  that  Don  Quixote  is  everyman, 
the  embodiment  of  all  our  fears,  foibles, 
and  expectations,”  he  said. 

“Don  Q”  originated  a  year  and  a  half 
ago,  the  joint  creation  of  Gantz  and  John 
Osenenko,  manager  of  the  New  York 
Times  Syndication  Sales  Corp. 

It  initially  had  a  trial  run  in  40  papers, 
according  to  Osenenko,  who  worked 
with  editors  during  this  period  to  develop 
and  refine  the  strip’s  satiric  slant.  Also 


uncovered  was  the  comic’s  target  audi¬ 
ence:  business,  educational  and  higher 
income  groups,  and  the  18-35  age  group. 

Now  the  Times  is  heavily  promoting 
the  strip,  particularly  in  key  markets 
with  papers  over  50,000  circulation,  re¬ 
ported  Osenenko.  Stressing  “Don  Q”  ’s 
appeal  as  an  effective  communicator  of 
topical  messages,  the  syndicate  is  selling 
it  as  a  feature  for  either  the  editorial  or 
comic  page. 

However,  the  Times  “does  not  feel  it 
belongs  on  the  comic  page,’’  said 
Osenenko.  “It  doesn’t  fit  into  that 
league.” 

Secondary  sales  efforts  will  eventually 
be  aimed  at  smaller  daily  papers,  espe¬ 
cially  those  in  university  towns  such  as 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  And  college  news¬ 
papers  and  foreign  publications  will  be 
approached  as  potential  subscribers,  too. 

An  unorthodox  marketing  approach  is 
also  being  tried  for  “Don  Q.” 

In  addition  to  the  print  strip,  Gantz  is 
working  on  the  pilot  of  an  animated 
one-minute  news  segment  featuring  the 
character,  intended  for  television  news 
programs  with  expanded  air-time.  In¬ 
volving  Don  Q  with  “whatever  is  cur¬ 
rent.”  Gantz  plans  to  create  the  ani¬ 
mated  cartoon  three  times  a  week. 

The  Times,  said  Osenenko,  expects  it 
will  take  at  least  two  years  for  the  new 
strip  to  gain  popularity. 

“It  took  Superman  two  years  to  kick 
off,”  said  Osenenko.  “Many  comics 
with  new  ideas  take  at  least  two  years  to 
get  going.” 

The  strip  is  currently  carried  by  six¬ 
teen  American  dailies,  including  the  At¬ 
lanta  Constitution  and  San  Antonio 
Lif>ht,  and  two  foreign  publications,  one 


in  Mexico  and  one  in  Tokyo.  The  New 
York  Times  will  not  carry  it,  as  per  the 
paper’s  and  syndicate’s  joint  policy. 


Lou  Little 


Lou  Little  joins 
United  Features 
as  vicepresident 

Lewis  A.  Little  has  resigned  as  na¬ 
tional  sales  director  of  King  Features 
Syndicate  to  become  vicepresident  and 
special  projects  director  of  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate.  His  appointment  to  the 
newly-created  position  was  announced 
by  William  C.  Payette,  UFS  president. 

As  part  of  a  separate  arrangement, 
UFS  on  July  3  will  take  over  from  KFS 
distribution  of  the  original  Lew  Little 
Syndicate  features,  the  daily  and  Sunday 
comic  strips,  “Tumbleweeds,”  by  Tom 
K.  Ryan,  and  “Wee  Pals,”  by  Morris 
Turner,  as  well  as  the  weekly  cartoon 
panel,  “Auto  Album,”  by  Tad  Burness. 

Little,  43,  joined  KFS  as  director  of 
western  enterprises  in  1972  and  was 
named  national  sales  director  in  1975.  He 
formerly  was  vicepresident-general 
manager  and  later,  president-editor,  of 
the  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate. 

Little  started  the  Lew  Little  Syndicate 
in  1964  after  resigning  as  sales  manager 
of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  Syndi¬ 
cate.  Previously,  he  spent  10  years  as  a 
reporter  and  editor  for  California  news¬ 
papers,  including  the  Los  Anfieles  Times, 
San  Diefto  Union  and  San  Francisco 
Chronicle. 

Payette  said  Little’s  new  duties  will 
include  travel  to  major  cities  throughout 
the  United  States  as  a  sales  executive 
and  tiilent  scout  for  new  features. 


Don  Q 
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Syndicates 


By  Lenora  Williamson 


June  15  deadline  for  E&P  questionnaires 


Editor&  Publisher  s  52nd  annual  Syn¬ 
dicate  Directory  will  be  published  as  a 
pull-out  section  of  the  July  30  issue  of 
E&P 

Questionnaires  were  mailed  early  in 
May  to  nearly  400  syndicates. 

To  be  listed  in  the  Syndicate  Direc¬ 
tory,  questionnaires  must  be  returned  to 
E&P’s  research  department  by  June  15. 

If  you  have  not  received  your  ques¬ 
tionnaire,  please  contact  Ms.  Senk,  at 
(212)  752-7050. 

9|c  :|e  9|C 

A  national  Editors’  Action  Line  as  a 
special  service  for  his  syndicated  column 
clients  has  been  started  by  Peter 
Weaver,  author  of  King  Features’  “Mind 
Your  Money’’  and  “Your  Retirement 
Dollar.’’ 

“The  editors’  Action  Line  gives  pa¬ 
pers  access  to  Weaver’s  expertise  and 
Washington  contacts.  This  will  be  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  service  which  will  solve  or  ex¬ 
plain  thorny  consumer  problems  that  may 
be  just  beyond  the  scope  of  a  newspa¬ 
per’s  resources,’’  according  to  Allan 
Priaulx,  King’s  executive  editor.  There 
will  be  no  fee  for  the  action  line  services 
for  column  clients  and  editors  may  make 
their  queries  by  calling  or  writing 
Weaver  at  his  Washington  office. 

Ht 

Out  in  San  Diego,  two  Tribune  staffers 
got  together  and  proposed  that  they  do  a 
cartoon  feature  about  former  athletes 
still  remembered  by  the  public  and  tell 
what  they  are  doing  now.  Chuck  Beebe, 
Tribune  artist,  would  do  the  art  work  and 
Richard  Brumley,  Tribune  advance 
editor,  would  handle  the  text.  And 
Charles  Ohl,  Copley  News  Service  chief, 
signed  the  features  called  “Where  Are 
You  Now  .  .  .’’  It  is  a  one-column 
usually  appearing  on  sports  pages.  Beebe 
delares,  “We  have  lots  of  raw  material. 
We  figure  we  won’t  run  out  of  athletes 
until  1996  and  by  that  time  it  won’t  make 
any  difference. 

♦  *  ♦ 

“What’s  Good  Taste?’’  is  the  question 
Milton  Rockmore,  who  syndicates  “The 
View  from  the  Top,’’  asked  eight  celeb¬ 
rity  tastemakers  in  various  fields  for  a 
special  feature  he’s  offering  on  a  first- 
come  basis. 

The  2,200-word  piece  with  photo¬ 
graphs  of  each  trend-setter  includes 
comments  from  Walter  Moving,  Gloria 
Vanderbilt,  Lena  Horne,  Diana  Vree- 
land,  Andy  Warhol,  Helen  Gurley 
Brown,  Philip  C.  Johnson  and  Howard 
Cosell.  In  the  feature  Cosell  delcares 
that  as  long  as  “Win”  and  “lose”  are  in 


the  lexicon,  good  taste  and  sports  will 
remain  mortal  enemies.  He  also  takes  off 
on  the  questionable  taste  of  newspaper 
writers  assigned  to  specific  teams  being 
paid  by  those  teams  in  some  instances  to 
write  promotional  material  and  baseball 
writers  serving  as  official  scorers  and 
being  paid  by  the  leagues. 

dif  *  * 

Marilyn  Preston,  Chicago  Tribune  re¬ 
porter,  has  done  a  three-part  series  on 
the  current  mystique  of  the  pyramid 
power — including  conflicting  theories, 
testimonials  of  true  believers  and  history 
are  explored.  The  Chicago  Tribune-New 
York  fjews  Syndicate  is  distributing  the 
special  series  on  what  may  be  a  scientific 
riddle  or  something  of  a  joke  and  a  thriv¬ 
ing  industry  all  at  the  same  time.  Preston 
includes  a  sidebar  on  how  to  build  a 
pyramid,  the  kind  entrepeneurs  are 
selling  now  with  claims  that  pyramid 
energy  can  have  an  effect  on  well  being. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Dr.  Lester  L.  Coleman,  who  writes  the 
column  “Speaking  of  Your  Health,’’  has 
published  a  new  book  distillation  of  the 
most  significant,  most-often-asked  ques¬ 
tions  from  readers.  In  question  and  an¬ 
swer  format  under  the  title  “All  Your 
Medical  Questions  Answered,’’  the  book 
covers  subjects  ranging  from  heart,  skin, 
diet,  pregnancy  to  air  pollution,  drugs 
and  a  chapter  on  the  most  unexpected 
questions  Dr.  Coleman  has  been  asked. 
King  Features  distributes  the  column  to 
more  than  200  newspapers. 

Dr.  Coleman,  a  New  York  physician, 
surgeon  and  teacher,  has  created  and 
supervised  a  national  television  series  on 
health  and  has  written  the  book  “Free¬ 
dom  from  Fear’’  and  co-authored  several 
others  in  medical  areas. 

Allbritton  to  start 
weekly  in  Maine 

Star  Press,  Inc.,  publisher  of  the 
weekly  York  County  (Me.)  Coast  Star, 
said  it  will  begin  publication  June  15  of 
the  weekly  Sanford  (Me.)  Star. 

The  York  County  Coast  Star,  recently 
purchased  by  Washington  Star  publisher 
Joe  Allbritton,  said  the  Sanford  weekly 
will  fill  a  vacuum  created  by  the  merger 
of  the  twice-weekly  Sanford  Tribune  and 
the  daily  Biddeford-Saco  Journal. 

Thomas  Heslin,  a  reporter  with  the 
Rutland  (Vt.)  Herald,  will  become  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  new  Sanford  weekly. 
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Natt  named  editor  and  publisher 
of  Longview  (Wash.)  Daily  News 


A  realignment  of  newspaper  and  cor¬ 
porate  responsibilities  in  the  Longview 
Publishing  Company,  owner  of  three 
Washington  state  daily  newspapers,  was 
announced  by  J.  M.  McClelland  Jr., 
president  of  the  firm. 

The  changes  include  the  following 
promotions: 

— Ted  M.  Natt,  editor  of  the  Longview 
Daily  News  since  1974,  named  editor  and 
publisher. 

— Frank  Wetzel,  executive  editor  of 
the  Bellevue  Daily  Journal- American, 
named  editor  of  the  newspaper. 

— Richard  Anderson,  assistant  to  the 
publisher  in  Bellevue,  named  general 
manager. 

— Ned  Thomas,  associate  publisher 
and  editor  of  the  Port  Angeles  Daily 
News,  named  editor  and  publisher. 

McClelland  relinquishes  the  title  of 
publisher  in  Longview  and  Port  Angeles 
but  retains  it  in  Bellevue.  He  also  con¬ 
tinues  as  editorial  chairman  of  all  three 


Natt  Wetzel 


land,  the  first  publisher  and  now  presi¬ 
dent  emeritus. 

Wetzel,  who  joined  the  Bellevue 
newspaper  in  February,  was  with  the 
Associated  Press  for  23  years,  twelve  of 
them  as  bureau  chief  in  Portland,  Ore¬ 
gon. 

Anderson  has  been  assistant  to  the 
publisher  in  Bellevue  for  about  a  year. 
Previously,  he  had  been  publisher  of  The 
Bulletin  in  Bend,  Oregon  and  active  on 
other  Eastern  Oregon  newspapers. 

Thomas  has  been  editor  and  associate 


newspapers  and  chief  executive  officer. 

W.  L.  Brigman,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  company,  will  head  the  cor¬ 
porate  organization  that  manages  the 
three  newspaper  divisions,  plus  cable 
television  and  commercial  printing  sub¬ 
sidiaries. 

Natt,  who  is  also  a  corporate  vicepres- 


publisher  of  the  Port  Angeles  paper  for 
many  years.  Previously,  he  had  been  one 
of  the  owners  of  the  Columbia  Basin 
Herald  in  Moses  Lake,  Washington. 

Natt  announced  two  promotions  in 
Longview  to  coincide  with  the  other 
changes.  Richard  Pollock,  a  senior  staff 
writer,  was  named  associate  editor  in 


ident,  becomes  the  third  publisher  in  the 
54-year  history  of  the  Longview  news¬ 
paper.  He  is  a  grandson  of  J.  M.  McClel- 


charge  of  editing  the  editorial  page.  Mrs. 
Virginia  Simmons  was  named  office 
manager  in  the  accounting  department. 
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Wetzel  announced  the  appointment, 
effective  June  6,  of  A1  Hooper  as  manag¬ 
ing  editor  in  Bellevue.  Hooper  was  for¬ 
merly  managing  editor  of  the  Yakima 
Herald-Republic  and  the  Bremerton  Sun. 

• 

Remote  news  bureau 
terminal  system 

The  Delta  Data  6500  cluster  system 
consists  of  a  processor  with  up  to  64 
kilobytes  of  programmable  memory, 
printer  and  floppy  disk  interface,  as  well 
as  an  asynchronous  or  IBM  3780  compat¬ 
ible  bisynchronous  interface.  The  E)elta 
6500  system  permits  up  to  eight  Delta 
video  display  terminals  to  share  access 
to  two  serial  read  only  printers  and  up  to 
1.5  million  characters  of  storage. 

Used  in  conjunction  with  Delta  4300E 
video  display  terminals,  the  combined 
system  is  ideally  suited  for  remote  news 
bureau  applications.  For  example,  while 
the  system  is  being  used  by  a  reporter  to 
retrieve  stories  from  the  floppy  disk, 
another  reporter  can  enter  a  story  onto  a 
disk  from  another  terminal,  while 
perhaps  a  third  reporter  is  editing  a  story 
that  had  been  stored  on  the  disk.  At  any 
time,  any  reporter  can  forward  an  edited 
story  into  an  automated  phototype  sys¬ 
tem. 

The  Delta  4300E  is  a  micropro¬ 
grammed  display  terminal  designed  espe¬ 
cially  for  text  processing  applications.  The 
terminal  incorporates  a  4K  character 
memory  expandable  to  8.5K  characters. 
The  terminal  offers  the  reporter  an  un¬ 
usually  wide  degree  of  flexibility  in  man¬ 
ipulating  data  in  either  the  terminal's 
memory  or  on  the  Delta  6500  storage  de¬ 
vice. 

Among  the  text  processing  capabilities 
offered  in  the  4300E  display  terminal  are 
a  full  128  character  set;  four  display 
modes — normal,  reverse,  blink,  reverse 
with  blink;  scroll  up  or  down;  full  tab 
set/clear  control;  end  of  data  tab;  and 
protected  text  (format)  control. 

Typical  of  the  text  manipulation  fea¬ 
tures  of  this  terminal  include  automatic 
ragged  right  justification,  justify  para¬ 
graph,  insert  new  text  with  automatic  jus¬ 
tify,  four  search  modes  including  search 
text  for  a  specific  word  or  word  string; 
search  and  replace  each  occurrence  in 
text  with  a  new  word  or  word  string; 
search  and  replace  upon  request;  and, 
search  and  delete  each  occurrence  in  text 
of  a  specific  word  or  word  string. 

Other  text  manipulation  features  de¬ 
signed  to  save  time  and  minimize  error 
possibilities  include  the  ability  to  move/ 
copy/delete  any  defined  text  from  mem¬ 
ory,  automatic  carriage  return  capability, 
memory  preservation  which  prevents 
loss  of  data  and  signals  operator  when  a 
character  is  added  or  inserted  in  a  mem¬ 
ory  full  environment,  and  a  data  com¬ 
pression  mode  which  eliminates  trailing 
spaces. 
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8:00  O  GOOD  TIMES 

An  elderly  neighbor  comes  to  din-  ^  ^  I  ■■  1^^  1  ■ 

ner  and  brings  a  main  course  which  *  a  m  m  a  a  a  a 

the  Evans  family  assumes  is  made  w  w  w 

j,-*g2i»iS IN  TV  LISTINGS 

"Something  Worth  Dying  For"  Part  II.  Reed 
is  awarded  the  Medal  of  Valor  by  Los  Angeles 
Police  Chief  Ed  Davis  (playing  himself).  Back  on 
the  job  after  recovering  from  his  wounds,  Malloy 
learns  that  Reed  is  considering  taking  a  desk  job. 

(R) 

O  HAPPY  DAYS 

"Richie's  Flipside"  Richie  becomes  a  teenage  disc 
jockey  and  irritates  his  friends  with  his  new  rock  and  roll 
image.  (R) 

8:28  O  BICENTENNIAL  MINUTES 
8:30  O  M*A*S*H 

Henry  has  a  difficult  job  -  finding  three  volunteers  to  go  to  work 
at  a  medical  aid  station  currently  under  enemy  fire.  (R) 

O  NBC  WORLD  PREMIERE  MOVIE 

"The  Imposter"  Paul  Hecht,  Nancy  Kelly.  An  ex-army  intelligence  of¬ 
ficer  accepts  $5,000  to  impersonate  a  man  targeted  for  assassination 
and,  as  a  result,  becomes  involved  inacorrspiracyto  loota  land  develop¬ 
ment  company. 

O  TUESDAY  MOVIE  OF  THE  WEEK 

"Isn't  It  Shocking"  Alan  Alda,  Louise  Lasser.  When  elderly  citizens  in  a 
sleepy  New  England  town  begin  to  die  mysteriously,  the  inexperienced  sheriff 
is  confronted  with  an  ingenious  killer  and  some  very  odd  goings-on. 

9:00  O  HAWAII  FIVE-0 

"Bomb,  Bomb,  Who's  Got  The  BombT'  Notes  threatening  the  life  of  the  State 
Senate  Crime  Committee  Chairman  bring  Steve  McGarrett  into  the  investigation. 

William  Windom  guest  stars.  (R) 

10:00  O  BARNABY  JONES 

"Doomed  Alibi"  Guest  star  Monte  Markham  plays  a  duel  role  as  a  small-time  disc  jockey 
and  a  fading  Western  star  who  uses  his  radio  look-a-like  to  provide  him  with  an  alibi  that 
permits  him  to  commit  murder.  (R) 

O  POLICE  STORY 

"Captain  Hook"  David  Birney  stars  as  a  handicapped  officer  in  this  drama  based  on  the  true  story 
of  a  Los  Angeles  policeman’s  struggle  to  continue  doing  field  duty  after  losing  his  hand  in  a  bomb 
explosion.  (R) 

O  MARCUS  WELBY.M.D. 

"The  266  Days"  Consuelo,  nurse-receptionist  to  Drs.  Welby  and  Kiley,  takes  a  brief  leave  of  absence  to 
head  the  obstetrical  care  team  for  pregnant  women  at  the  Family  Practice  Center  and  is  called  upon  to  de¬ 
liver  a  baby  amid  unexpected  circumstances.  (R) 

11:30  O  THE  CBS  LATE  MOVIE 

"10  Rillington  Place"  1971  Richard  Attenborough,  Judy  Geeson.  Constable  John  Reginald  Christie  lures  a  young 
girl  to  his  flat,  strangles  and  buries  her,  arKl  prepares  to  once  again  satisfy  his  obsession  for  killing.  Based  on  ac¬ 
tual  events  occurring  in  London  during  the  blackout  of  1944. 

O  THE  TONIGHT  SHOW 
Guest  Host:  John  Denver. 

O  ABC  WIDE  WORLD  OF  ENTERTAINMENT 

Wide  World  Mystery:  "The  Book  of  Murder"  Fritz  Weaver,  Louise  Latham.  An  eccentric  author  invites  all  his  former 
wives  to  his  home  where  he  explains  that  they  are  all  being  blackmailed  in  his  new  book  and  the  gathering  quickly 
proves  fatal  to  the  author.  (R) 

(OTHER  POINT  SIZES.  FORMATS.  AND  TYPE  STYLES  AVAILABLE  UPON  REQUEST) 
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Layout  system  made 
for  low  volume  papers 

A  Video  Layout  System  able  to  lower 
by  up  to  60%  the  costs  of  producing 
newspaper  display  advertisements  has 
been  introduced  by  the  Composition 
Systems  Division  of  Harris  Corporation. 

Model  2230  incorporates  most  of  the 
features  of  earlier  models  in  the  Harris 
2200  series  of  Video  Layout  Systems, 
yet  is  priced  nearly  30  percent  below 
those  versions. 

The  system  is  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  lower  volume  newspaper, 
and  allows  them  to  return  their  invest¬ 
ments  within  18  months. 

A  basic  Model  2230  configuration  con¬ 
sists  of  a  terminal  control  unit,  either  one 
or  two  Model  2205  video  layout  termi¬ 
nals,  and  Harris  Display  System  III 
(HDS-III)  software.  The  Model  2230  can 
operate  as  a  stand-alone  unit,  preparing 
punched  paper  tape  to  drive  a  typesetter, 
or  can  be  connected  to  any  of  the  five 
copy  processing  systems  in  the  Harris 
2500  series,  or  to  any  other  copy  proces¬ 
sing  system. 

“The  production  of  display  ads  repre¬ 
sents  between  one-half  to  two-thirds  of 
the  total  workload  in  a  newspaper’s 
composing  room,”  explained  2200  Prod¬ 
uct  Manager  Kennard  S.  Cloud.  “Like 
other  series  2200  systems,  the  Model 
2230  can  reduce  that  workload  dramati¬ 
cally  by  producing  time  and  cost  savings 
in  four  key  areas — input,  mark-up, 
paste-up  and  proofreading.” 

According  to  Cloud,  the  Model  2230 
can  reduce  the  keyboarding  required  in  sizes  from  5  through  %  point.  The  corn- 
display  ad  production  by  more  than  40  puter  also  handles  all  commands  entered 
percent,  reduce  the  time  involved  in  from  2205  terminals  for  control,  editing 
mark-up  by  two-thirds,  reduce  paste-up  ^md  copy  fitting  functions  including 
time  by  as  much  as  80  percent  and  elimi-  hyphenation  and  justification, 
nate  proofreading  as  a  separate  step.  After  the  completed  ad  has  been 

Each  Model  2230  terminal  control  unit  created  on  the  display  screen,  the  termi- 
contains  4,000  characters  of  memory  per  nal  operator  can  command  the  output  of 
terminal  for  storage  of  display  ad  copy  ^  paper  tape  to  drive  a  typesetter,  or  can 
and  mark-up  commands.  New  ad  copy  store  the  ad  in  memory  in  a  Copy  Pro- 
keyboarded  without  mark-up  commands  cessing  System.  Paste-up  time  is  reduced 
is  entered  through  paper  tape  readers  as-  because  the  ad  has  been  horizontally  and 
sociated  with  each  Model  2205  Video  vertically  positioned  to  fit. 

Layout  Terminal.  “The  Model  2230  virtually  eliminated 

That  copy  is  displayed  on  the  terminal  the  costly  and  time-consuming  correc- 
screen.  Depending  upon  character  size,  tion  cycle,”  said  Cloud.  “Errors  made 
the  screen  can  display  approximately  700  during  keyboarding  can  be  easily  cor- 
characters  of  text  using  a  standard  168-  reeled  on  the  terminal  display  screen.” 
character  set  in  6  through  48  point  sizes.  Five  optional  features  make  it  possible 
Display  ad  copy  can  be  manipulated  for  users  of  Harris  2230  systems  to  tailor 
on  the  screen  until  the  ad  conforms  to  the  system  to  their  individual  require- 
layout.  Each  block  of  ad  text  has  as-  ments.  These  options  include  software  to 
sociated  with  it  a  parameter  message  drive  non-Harris  typesetters,  custom 
containing  mark-up  commands.  By  alter-  keyboard  layouts,  custom  character  sets 
ing  parameter  messages  through  simple  (up  to  32  characters  can  be  changed), 
keyboard  commands,  terminal  operators  single-character  kerning  and  letter  spac- 
can  change  type  faces,  point  sizes,  line  ing,  and  on-line  options  to  interconnect 
measures,  or  any  other  composition  var-  to  either  Harris  or  non-Harris  copy  pro- 
iable.  cessing  systems. 

The  computer  in  the  Model  2230  ter-  A  Model  2230  video  layout  system 
minal  control  unit  handles  all  of  the  cal-  with  one  terminal  will  sell  for  $59,000 
culations  needed  to  produce  as  many  as  while  a  two-terminal  system  will  sell  for 
20  different  type  faces  and  widths  in  $84,000. 
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Kathleen  Condon 

PROMOTED— Kathleen 
Sullivan  Condon  has  been 
named  executive  city  editor 
of  the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News.  She  had  been 
executive  women’s  editor, 
in  charge  of  the  People  sec¬ 
tion,  since  August,  1975, 
after  6y2  years  as  a  reporter 
and  feature  writer.  In  her 
new  position,  she  will  ad¬ 
ministrate  all  local  news 
functions. 

Eileen  M.  Shepard,  copy 
editor  and  page  layout 
editor  of  the  People  section, 
has  been  named  women’s 
editor.  She  joined  The  Knic¬ 
kerbocker  News  in  June, 
1976,  after  being  first  sub¬ 
urban  editor  then  wire  editor 
of  the  Glens  Falls  (N.Y.) 

Post-Star. 


3  reporters 
on  Texas  daily 
are  arrested 

Bad  blood  between  the  district  attor¬ 
ney  and  the  only  newspaper  in  this  West 
Texas  oil  town  intensified  Thursday 
(June  2)  with  the  arrests  of  three  off-duty 
reporters. 

Although  both  Olin  Ashley,  editor  of 
the  Odessa  American,  and  Dist.  Atty. 
John  Green  deny  it  has  any  connection, 
the  arrests  of  courthouse  reporter  Robert 
C.  Borden  and  two  other  reporters  only 
added  to  a  list  of  the  paper’s  woes. 

And  Green  said  Borden’s  arrest  only 
proves  his  allegations  regarding  the 
caliber  of  certain  of  the  paper’s 
employes. 

Green  is  so  pleased  with  our  misfor¬ 
tune,  said  Ashley. 

Here’s  what  has  happened: 

•  Green  barred  Odessa  American  re¬ 
porters  from  his  office  last  August  when 
the  paper  printed  a  story  linking  Green  to 
a  trip  to  Las  Vegas  with  a  convicted  fel¬ 
on.  Green  denied  he  knew  the  man  was 
a  felon. 

•  Green  has  refused  to  give  American 
reporters  routine  lists  of  indictments, 
while  at  the  same  time  providing  the 
names  to  the  paper’s  competitors.  Green 
says  the  paper  did  not  comply  with  a 
judge’s  request  to  refrain  from  printing 
the  names  until  the  suspects  were  ar¬ 
rested. 

•  In  March,  the  district  attorney  sent 
a  letter  to  publisher  Lyle  DeBolt  alleging 
four  instances  of  wrongdoing  on  the  pa¬ 
per,  including  gambling  and  bribery. 

•  A  grand  jury  May  3  indicted  the  pa¬ 
per’s  distribution  manager  and  switch¬ 
board  operator  for  possession  of 
marijuana  and  cocaine. 

•  City  editor  John  Sliney  also  was  in¬ 
dicted  May  3  on  charges  he  attempted  to 
bribe  a  county  attorney  candidate  into 
withdrawing  from  the  race. 

Reporter  Borden  was  arrested  Wed¬ 
nesday  on  charges  of  indecency  with  a 
minor  and  burglary.  He  was  released  on 
$45,000  bond  on  the  two  charges. 

Police  accuse  Borden  of  waving  a 
knife  and  running  nude  through  a  room 
with  three  women  and  a  child. 

Green  said  two  other  American 
reporters  also  were  arrested  Wednesday, 
one  on  charges  of  drunken  driving  and 
the  other  for  public  drunkenness. 

Ashley  said  the  paper  was  carrying  a 
“straight  story”  identifying  Borden,  27, 
as  a  courthouse  reporter  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can. 

“We’re  not  making  anything  out  of  the 
Green  controversy,  because  we  can’t 
connect  it,”  he  said.  '‘It  was  just  another 
unfortunate  happenstance.  It  couldn’t 
come  at  a  worse  time.” 
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UNESCO  supported  “the  most  re¬ 
pressive  forms  of  government  control 
over  journalism  yet  conceived”, 
Leonard  Sussman,  executive  director  of 
Freedom  House,  New  York,  told  the 
IPl-s  annual  assembly  June  7. 

Max  Snijders,  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Dutch  newspaper  Utrechts  Nieuwshlad, 
said:  “Within  UNESCO,  activities  are 
prepared  and  resolutions  undertaken 
which  may  develop  into  another  threat  to 
press  freedom  and  should  therefore  be 
exposed  and  fought  by  I  PI  and  like- 
minded  organisations.” 

He  referred  to  a  Soviet-backed  resolu¬ 
tion  prepared  by  UNESCO  for  its  gen¬ 
eral  conference  in  Nairobi,  Kenya,  last 
year  saying  that  states  should  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  international  activities  of  all 
mass  media  under  their  jurisdiction. 

Because  of  opposition  by  Western 
countries,  the  resolution  was  shelved 
and  is  to  be  redrafted  for  UNESCO’s 
next  general  conference  in  Paris  next 
year. 

Defending  his  organisation  as  a  guest 
speaker,  UNESCO’s  deputy  assistant  di¬ 
rector  general  Gunnar  Naesselund  of 
Denmark  said  UNESCO’s  objective  was 
to  ensure  a  “free  flow  of  information  and 
a  more  balanced  exchange  of  news  and 
views”  between  the  developed  and  de¬ 
veloping  countries. 

Chairing  the  session  on  “cultural 


imperialism  and  the  media”,  Cushrow 
Irani,  managing  director  of  the  States¬ 
man  Newspaper,  of  Calcutta,  India, 
warned  of  the  danger  of  UNESCO  “be¬ 
ing  misused  by  those  who  wanted  to  pro¬ 
ject  their  own  government  views.” 

Shapour  Namazi,  editor  of  Iran’s 
Kayhan  weekly,  said  that  “any  attempt 
at  creating  an  international  straitjacket 
for  the  press  would  not  only  harm  the 
free  flow  of  information  but  would  also 


Compugraphic  Corporation  will  intro¬ 
duce  two  new  systems  at  the  ANPA/RI 
conference  in  Anaheim,  California. 

The  first  new  product  is  called  the 
Mini  Publishing  System  (MPS),  a  low- 
cost  system  designed  to  provide  elec¬ 
tronic  copy  processing  for  smaller  publi¬ 
cations.  MPS  is  a  modular  system  which 
consists  of  three  basic  elements:  (1)  a 
Mini-Disk  Terminal  350,  which  is  a  com¬ 
pact,  standalone  copy  processing  station 
with  a  keyboard,  intelligent  video  display 
terminal,  and  integral  magnetic  storage; 
(2)  a  Mini-Disk  Reader,  which  translates 
stored  information  into  phototypesetting 
language  to  operate  a  phototypesetter; 
and  (3)  a  Mini-Wire  Recorder,  which  col¬ 
lects  and  stores  wire  service  material. 

The  basic  three  piece  MPS  configura¬ 
tion  will  cost  approximately  $12,000. 
Customers  can  expand  the  capability  of 
the  system  by  purchasing  additional  ter¬ 
minals  for  $3,950  each. 

MPS  is  designed  to  facilitate  copy  pre¬ 
paration,  editing  and  typesetting  in  the 
newspaper,  commercial  printer  and  in- 


be  damaging  to  the  interests  of  third 
world  countries”. 

L.  K.  Jakande  of  the  Tribune  Nigeria, 
said  UNESCO  and  the  IPl  should  work 
together  to  provide  training  to  create  a 
large  pool  of  journalists  in  the  third  world 
who  believed  in  the  principle  of  press 
freedom. 


plant  markets,  according  to  Compu¬ 
graphic. 

The  second  new  product  is  for  produc¬ 
tion  of  complex  composition.  Called  the 
Display  Composition  System  (DCS),  it  is 
a  configuration  of  existing  Compu¬ 
graphic  copy  processing,  file  management 
and  phototypesetting  equipment— the 
Unified  Composer  and  VideoSetter 
Universal — with  a  new  unit  called  the 
Preview.  The  PreView  is  a  19-inch  video 
monitor  which  displays  an  actual  size 
and  typeface  “soft  proof”  of  an 
advertisement  or  page  prior  to  it  being 
typeset.  The  video  display  includes  head¬ 
lines,  text,  rules  and  boxes  in  actual 
typeface  size  and  position. 

DCS,  with  a  cost  of  $86,000,  will  be 
the  highest  priced  equipment  produced 
by  Compugraphic.  The  system  can  be 
configured  with  a  variety  of  input  de¬ 
vices  to  meet  specific  production  re¬ 
quirements. 

Compugraphic  indicated  that  it  ex¬ 
pects  to  begin  making  shipments  of  both 
new  systems  during  the  July-September 
quarter. 
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The  three-day  conference  ended  June 


Compugraphic  has  new  text  systems 


Classified  Advertising 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

AUTOMOTIVE 

FILLERS 

INVESTMENTS 

PUZZLES 

YOUR  AUTO  AND  YOU:  Weekly  column 
of  answers  to  your  readers'  car  prob¬ 
lems,  plus  weekly  test  report  on  new 
cars,  vans.  Write  for  samples,  rates.  Au¬ 
tomotive  Features,  814  E.  Manor  Circle, 
Milwaukee,  Wise.  53217. 

VERY  VERSATILE  time  copy.  Dailies, 
weeklies,  other  publications  find  Rob¬ 
bins  Filler  Service  a  valuable  copy  desk 
ally  at  a  budget  price.  And  it's  the  type  of 
material  you  can  use  to  mold  your  own 
regular  features.  Request  sample  on 
your  letterhead.  Our  21st  year.  Robbins 
&  Associates,  P.  0.  Box  780,  Seattle, 
Wash.  98111. 

“ENERGY  INVESTMENTS"— Special  in¬ 
terest  for  your  readers  desiring  to  enter 
UNCLE  SAM's  monthly  drawings  which 
provides  all  citizens  an  equal  opportun¬ 
ity  to  participate  in  OIL  and  GAS  leases 
on  PUBLIC  LANDS.  We  publish  a  list  of 
parcels  with  estimated  high  profit  poten¬ 
tial  based  on  our  own  research  and 
evaluations.  For  free  details,  samples 
and  rates,  contact:  BEST  VENTURES. 
100  W.  57th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019, 
(212)  765-3%8. 

BONUS-WORD  beguiles  solvers,  chal¬ 
lenges  all.  Tested  &%  reader  pull!  Witty 
blurb.  Low  prices.  Samples.  Dickson, 
23500  Old  Rd.  23.  Newhall,  Calif. 
91321. 

SPORTS 

CARTOONS 

THE  PROFESSOR'S  FOOTBALL  FORE¬ 
CAST  column  predicts  scores,  college 
and  pro,  with  several  games  highlighted. 
Gary  Fisher,  535  College  Ave.,  Wooster, 
Ohio  44691. 

FIGLEAVES— "A  ribtickling  Paradise 
Lost."  Weekly  cartoon.  Good  rates— 
FREE  samples.  Sandcastles-EP,  Box 
1356,  Newport  News.  Va.  23601. 

CONSUMER  EDITORIAL  CARTOONS- 
Free  sample  of  this  weekly  feature. 
Walker  Design,  550  S.  Coronado,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  90057. 

HUMOR 

SORRY  TO  BOTHER  YOU. 

A  Rustic  Humor  Column. 

Treat  Your  Readers. 

For  samples  and  rates  write 

J.  J.  (Jim)  Wilson 

Box  42 

Casper,  Wyo.  82602 

MEDICAL 

MAN  AND  MEDICINE 

Medical  column  now  twice  weekly.  1 
question  and  answer,  1  essay.  Dr.  Irwin 

J.  Polk,  300  Half  Mile  Rd..  Red  Bank. 
N.J.  07701. 

STAMPS 

STAMP  SCENE— Award-winning  column 
with  exclusive  news,  features.  Samples, 
rates:  Box  131,  Rego  Park,  N.Y.  11374. 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONS 

NEWSBLEAT — Weekly  topical  and  polit¬ 
ical  satire.  Free  Samples.  Jeff  Scharf, 
570  Bethany  Curve,  Santa  Cruz,  Calif. 
95060. 

MONEY 

HARD-HITTING  CONSERVATIVE  politi¬ 
cal  cartoons.  This  cartoonist  has  been 
reprinted  in  newsmagazines,  books  and 
won  awards,  too!  Five  days  a  week.  Write 
for  rates  and  samples,  now!  Box  334, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

TRAVEL 

“MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY  " 
Weekly  reader-pleaser  on  stretching 
family  dollars.  Camera-ready.  Samples. 
Mike  LeFan,  1802  S.  13,  Temple,  Texas 
76501. 

INCREASE  TRAVEL  LINAGE!  World 
travel  column  now  in  4th  year,  weekly. 
Send  for  6  free  copies,  prices.  #1  Easy 

St.,  Aptos,  Calif.  95003. 

Feature  Your  Feature  In 
FEATURES  AVAILABLE 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


POSITIONS  WANTfD 

(Pmyabh  wHti  ordar) 

A-weeks  —  $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 
3-weeks  —  $1.50  per  line,  per  issue 
2-weeks  —  $1.65  per  line,  per  issue 
1-week  —  $1.75  per  line 
Add  $1.25  for  box  service  and  count 
as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers 


OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Ham/ttanea  thould  accompany 
copy  unlaaa  cradtt  aatabllahad). 
A-weeks  —  $2.00  per  line,  per  issue 
3-weeks  —  $2.20  per  line,  per  issue 
2-weeks  —  $2.35  per  line,  per  issue 
1-week  —  $2.A5  per  line 
Add  $1.25  per  insertion  for  box  seniice 
and  count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

$1.50  extra  (overseas  mail  only). 


Count  approximately  39  characters  andlor  spaces  per  line 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display-classified  is  $A.60  per  agate  line— $6A.A0 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

CIcMsified  Contract  Ratos  AvoIloMo  On  Roquost 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TI¥E 
Tuosdny,  4:00  PM  Now  York  Timo 

Box  numbers,  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1  year. 

Editor  A  Pvblisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022  (212)  752-7053 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Address 


Authorized  by 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


To  Run: 


-Weeks 


Till  Forbidden 


Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear 

Mail  to:  EDITOE  t  PUBUSHEE  •  850  Third  Ave.  •  New  Yetk,  N.Y.  10022 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BOOKS  OF  INTEREST 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


“(©COPYRIGHT'  by  Walter  Hurst.  Send  COUNTY  SEAT  WEEKLY— No  competi- 
$10  to  7  Arts,  Box  6A9,  Los  Angeles,  Calif,  tion— Southwest  Texas — Price  $55,000 
90028.  (New  Law,  How  To  Register,  etc.)  cash,  slightly  over  gross.  Box9A0,  Editors 
_  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


NEW!— “How  to  Start  Your  Own  Commun¬ 
ity  Newspaper,"  a  big  136-page  working 
manual  by  an  experienced  weekly  pub¬ 
lisher  who's  done  it  all  and  made  it  pay. 
New  York  Times  says:  "Covers  every  con¬ 
ceivable  facet  of  weekly  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing.”  $9.95  with  10-day  guarantee. 
Meadow  Press,  Box  35-E,  Port  Jefferson, 
N.Y.  11777. 


ASSOCIATE  wanted,  capable  of  helping  in 
a  weekly  publication.  If  experienced,  very 
reasonable.  Box  1050,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX  partner¬ 
ship,  loan,  depreciation  and  insurance 
purposes.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  6765A, 
or  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  66207. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO 
Newspaper  Service,  Inc. 
Newspaper  Sales,  Appraisals, 
Consultations 

(We  handle  different  properties,  all  types, 
from  our  two  offices.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  "Norton  Office,” 
P.O.  Box  %,  Norton,  Kans.  676M.  (Jffice 
phone  (913)  927-3A07. 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  “Kansas  City  Of¬ 
fice,”  P.O.  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kans.  66207.  Office:  (913)  381-8280. 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for  dailies 
and  large  weeklies.  Information  strictly 
confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  490,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (205)  546-3356 


IT’S  NOT  THE  (X)WN  PAYMENT  that  buys 
the  newspaper — it's  the  personality  and 
ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we  insist  on 
personal  contact  selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Sid  Smith,  President 
Box  189,  Mount  Peasant,  Mich.  48858 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
of  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

W.  B.  GRIMES  &  Co. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20045 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


SNYDER  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  Broker 
136  E.  Honolulu 

Lindsay,  Cal.  93247  (209)  562-2587 


JIMMY  CROWE 
Ownership  Oianges 
Proven  Management  Systems 
23  years  experience  in  every  phase  of  the 
newspaper  industry.  202  Winchester  Dr., 
Savannah,  Ga.  31410.  (912)  897-1348  or 
897-1346. 


SYD  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES.  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
5464  Government  Blvd. 
Mobile,  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts  pro¬ 
fessional,  confidential  negotiations  for 
sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  in  the  country.  Be¬ 
fore  you  consider  sale  or  purchase  of  a 
property,  you  should  call  (813)  446-0871 
daytime;  (813)  733-8053  nights;  or  write 
Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  Fla.  33515. 
No  obligations,  of  course. 


A  BETTER  WAY  TO 
PEDDLE  YOUR  PAPERS! 

This  ad  (4  lines  long  when  it  originally 
appeared),  ran  1  time,  brought  37  pro¬ 
spective  buyers,  and  came  to  a  total 
cost  of  $11.05.  Think  of  the  profit! 
AREA  5  SMALL  DAILY— Absentee 
owner,  offset,  ideal  man/wife  or 
news/ad  team. 


ROGUE  VALLEY— SOUTHERN  OREGON. 
Attractive  new  weekly  tabloid  advertiser 
and  TV  guide,  begging  for  immediate  ex¬ 
pansion  .  Owner  must  sel  I  due  to  vital  out  of 
state  interests.  Asking  $45,(X)0  with  good 
terms.  Write:  Advertiser,  P.  0.  Box  2211, 
White  City,  Oreg. 


NEWSPAPER,  California  weekly  group, 
$1.4  million  sales,  $2  million  by  1980. 
12%  pro-forma  cash  flow.  Excellent  man¬ 
agement  available.  Price:  $2,000,(X)0.  Mel 
Hodell,  Broker,  Box  2277,  Montclair,  Calif. 
91763.  (714)  626-6440. 


YOUNG  WEEKLY  TAB,  Zone  2,  serving 
highly  industrialized,  commercial  and  re¬ 
sidential  section  of  affluent  community. 
Gross  over  $130,0<X}  in  less  than  year  of 
operation.  Unlimited  growth  potential.  Box 
1033,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


180M  WEEKLY,  3700  paid,  2500  free.  No 
printing.  Area  paper  in  rapid  growth  area. 
Smaller  weekly  competition.  Rural  setting 
80  minutes  from  Chicago. 2  years  old.  Sell 
for  gross,  29%  down.  Only  qualified  buyers 
please.  Write  Box  955,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  in  stable  hunting  and  fishing 
boom  town  near  Monterey  (Jounty,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  No  debts,  low  overhead,  netting 
$30,000+.  Full  price  $70,000  with  50% 
down;  owner  will  carry  the  balance.  Send 
complete  financial  and  newspaper  qualifi¬ 
cations  to  Box  1052,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  GROUP  with  $265,000  sales 
in  '76,  up  25%  VDT  in  '77.  Terms  to  qual¬ 
ified  buyers.  Zone  2.  Box  1072,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


TWO  LONG-ESTABLISHED  Georgia  week¬ 
lies.  Owner  with  operating  capital  and 
sales  know-how  can  realize  potential.  We 
can  sell  titles  and  publishing  rights  sepa¬ 
rately.  Box  1064,  Editor  &  ^blisher. 


ALREADY  ESTABLISHED  2nd  class 
monthly  County  Magazine,  Central  India¬ 
na.  1976  Gross  $35,000.  Net  for  one  per¬ 
son,  $11,(XX)+;  net  for  husband  and  wife 
team,  $17,500  annually  with  much  poten¬ 
tial  untappied.  Sale  includes  equipment  for 
camera-ready  copy,  excellent  files,  some 
office  furniture.  (No  press  or  real  estate). 
Paid  circulation  of  2,000+.  Present 
owner/publisher  desires  to  relocate  due  to 
husband's  work.  $30,(XX)  cash,  firm.  Only 
qualified  buyers  apply,  please.  Box  1051, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


NEWSPAPERS 

WANTED 

Sophisticated,  qualified  buyers 
looking  for  high  quality  dailies, 
weeklies  and  shoppers. 

For  quick  action  — 

Call  Collect  or  Contoct 
Don  Malcolm 
Carillon  Tower  West 
13601  Preston  Road,  Suite  417 
Dallas,  Texas  75240 
(214)  233-4334 

DOUBLEDAY  MEDIA 

Brokers  of 

Radio,  TV,  CATV  and  Newspapers 


LET  US  HELP  YOU  get  top  price  for  your 
newspaper.  Newspaper  Service  Co.,  P.O. 
Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 


INVESTOR  seeks  to  purchase  large  weekly 
with  consistent  record  of  profits  and  no  job 
printing.  Have  excellent  journalistic  cre¬ 
dentials.  All-cash  purchase  satisfactory. 
Complete  confidentiality  assured.  Box 
203,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EX-PUBLISHER  seeks  growing  weekly, 
shopper,  trade  publication  or  directory— 
anywhere.  Minimum  sales  of  $250,000. 
Must  be  profitable.  Will  gladly  retain  man¬ 
agement  if  desired.  Confidential.  Write 
wx  1074,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

&  PUBLISHER  for  June  11,  1977 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


OFFICE  SPACE  AVAILABLE 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  BOOSTERS 


DESK  SPACE  AVAILABLE.  Special  corres- 


needine  Capitol  office.  National  Press 
Bide.  Excellent  spot.  Box  1022,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


USED  SQUEEZE  LENSES  .  .  . 

Available  reworked/updated  trade-ins. 
CK  OPTICAL  CO.,  INC.  (213)  372-0372 
Box  1067,  Redondo  Beach,  Calif.  90278. 


DISTORTA  LENSES  squeeze  your  pages  at 
highest  percentages  and  best  quality. 
KAMERAK  (213)  437-2779 

Box  2798  Long  Beach,  Calif.  90801 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


AUTOMATED 

NEWSPAPER 

ACCOUNTING 

General  Ledger 
Payroll 

Accounts  Payabla 
Accounts  Receivable 
Statistical  Sales  Analysis 
Circulation 

Written  in  RPQ  II  and  fully  docu¬ 
mented.  For  complete  details  and 
installations  contact: 

Mr.  Frank  Pitts,  VIca-Pres. 
American  Resource  Systems,  Inc. 
2670  Union  ExW.  Suita  532 
Memphis,  Tn.  38112 
(901)  458-4905 


NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our  same 

pondent  staffer.  PR  firm  dr  newspaper  I  prices— lowest  in  U.S.A.  All  colors.  Top  I  23  9/16  CUTOFF,  EXCELLENt  CONDI-  I  of  your  readers'  interest  in  their  roots  by 
needing  Capitol  office.  National  Wess  |  quality.  I  TION.  6  units  and  Goss  2:1  and  3:2  fold-  I  offering  family  tree  charts.  $1.98  for  one. 


GOSS  HEADLINER  PRESS 


CIRCULATION  BOOSTER.  Take  advantage 


IBM  S/32  RPG-2  accounts  receivable  pro¬ 
grams  for  sale.  Sales  analysis.  Inland  re¬ 
port,  aging.  Computer  time  for  insertion 
order  approximately  one-half  hour  daily 
and  receipts  about  15  minutes  daily.  Bill¬ 
ing  and  reports  complete  within  five  hours. 
R.  C.  Zollinger,  The  Gallup  Independent,  P. 
0.  Box  1210,  Gallup,  N.M.  87301. 


MAILROOM 


STA-HI  257  STACKER. 
EXCELLENT  CONDITION. 

BOX  594,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


CUTLER-HAMMER  MARK  III  STACKER. 
EXCELLENT  CONDITION. 

BOX  582,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


SHERIDAN  48P,and  24P  inserters.  Spares 
included.  Very  good  condition.  Box  382, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


STA-HI  251  Counterstacker  available  im¬ 
mediately.  Very  good  condition.  Box  415, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SHERIDAN  72P  INSERTER 
VERY  GOOD  CONDITION 
BOX  421,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


MUELLER  227  INSERTER  AND  231 
STACKER.  2  YEARS  OLD.  BOX  418, 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


NEWSPAPER  BAGS 


PRICES  SLASHED/INCREASE  YOUR 
PROFITS— All  size  bags  and  bundle  wraps. 
Send  specs  for  quote  to  PCE,  20  N.  How¬ 
ard,  Aberdeen,  Md.  21001.  Call  (301) 
575-6500. 


NEWSPRINT 


SQUeeze  lenses  save  newsprint  .  .  . 
CK  OPTICAL  CO.  INC.  (213)  372-0372 
Box  1067,  Redondo  Beach,  Calif.  90278 


Call  or  write; 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio  44313 


PHOTOCOMPOSING 


FOR  SALE:  1967  Kenro  24’  vertical  cam¬ 
era  with  quartz  lighting  and  copyboard 
backlighting,  clean,  $1500;  Compugraphic 
I  with  fonts,  gears,  $38(}0:  photopaper 
processor  $350:  AM  Headliner  with 
Ektalith.  12  fonts  $250.  AM  strip^  coat 
waxer  $200.  Lakeside  Printing  Inc.,  29 
Fennell  St.,  Skaneateles,  N.Y.  13152.  Ph: 
(315)  685-5738,  Mr.  Davis.  Eves.  (315) 
685-6928. 


PHOTOTYPESEUING 


COMPUGRAPHICS 

7200— $2800.  Compuwriters— $4000. 
2961-$2300.  Keyboards— $1200.  Justo- 
writers.  FHN  Business  Products,  Church 
Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel,  N.J.  (609)  235-7614. 


TWO  (2)  COMPUGRAPHIC  7200’s,  serial 
numbers  1323  and  3239.  Large  list  of 
spare  PC  boards  and  other  parts.  Large 
library  of  font  strips.  Make  offer.  Call  Jim 
Robinson  or  Dick  Sullivan,  (612)  222- 
5011. 


COMPUGRAPHICS:  2  Compugraphic  Vid¬ 
eosetters,  Model  24/14  with  11  font  grids 
and  spare  parts.  Courier-Journal  &  Times, 
Call  [Jennis  Washburn,  (502)  582-4568. 


TWO  HENDRIX  5200s  with  readers  and 
punches.  Standard  keyboards.  One  with 
dual  memory— one  with  single.  Contact 
Herb  Taylor,  Composing  Supt.,  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  401  N.  Wabash,  Chicago,  III. 
60611.  (312)  321-2050. 


COMPSTAR  191, 16K,  8  lenses,  150  LPM. 
Available  for  demonstration  at  Sun  News¬ 
papers,  5510  Cloverleaf  Parkway,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio  44125.  $12,500.  (216)  524- 
0830,  ask  for  Milt  Clifton. 


COMPUWRITER  I,  excellent  condition, 
used  by  small  weekly.  Has  had  weekly  PM 
6  film  strips— 6  set  gears,  1-width  plug. 
$3700  or  best  offer.  Mr.  McGuffin,  Pub¬ 
lisher,  /Vpopka  Chief,  Apopka,  Fla.  (305) 
886-2777. 


FOR  SALE:  Mergenthaler  VIP  Serial  #430 
single  drum  complete  with  extra  memory, 
18  type  faces  and  complete  spare  parts 
kit;  Compugraphic  2961-HS  Serial  #785 
and  Compugraphic  4961-TL  Serial  #818, 
complete  with  type  faces  and  spare  parts 
kit.  All  equipment  can  be  seen  in  operation 
at  the  Playground  Daily  News,  P.  0.  Box 
1307,  Ft.  Walton  Beach,  Fla.  32548,  (904) 
863-11 1 1 .  Would  like  to  sell  as  package  for 
$17,000  or  individually  for  best  offer. 


PLATEMAKING 


2  COMPLETE  NAPP  AND  BEACH  systems, 
2  years  old,  excellent  condition.  Call  or 
write  the  Iron  Mountain  News,lron  Moun¬ 
tain,  Mich.  49801.  (906)  774-2772. 


TION.  6  units  and  Goss  2:1  and  3:2  fold-  offering  family  tree  charts.  $1.98  for  one. 
ers.  Includes  saddles  for  direct  printing.  Writeforquantity  discounts  to  Useful  Gifts 
Complete  accessories  and  spare  parts.  Box  and  Books  (12A).  1540  Broadway  (Suite 
239,  Editor  &  Publisher.  303),  New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 


HOE  PRESS  Z  pattern  converted  to  Knapp 
System,  6  units,  new  saddles,  60’ 
maximum  roll  size.  Also  platemaking 
equipment  to  fit  press.  Please  call  Sal 
Buonocore,  (201)  754-0745. 


GOSS  METRO  22%  cutoff.  Mono  and  3 
color  unit,  2:1  double  delivery  folder, 
RTPs,  1970.  Contact  TRH  MAFiKETING, 
•Hayes  Rd.,  Southall,  Middlesex,  England. 
Phone:  848-8655. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  2  unit  web  offset 
newspaper  press,  with  Vi  and  %  folder, 
side  lay  register.  Immaculate,  available 
immediately.  Call  Joseph  Koravos,  (617) 
475-3210. 


GOSS  URBANITE  ROLLSTANDS,  available 
in  September.  1  left  hand,  4  position,  5 
tension;  1  right  hand,  3  position,  5  ten¬ 
sion.  New  1975.  Will  not  separate. 
$50,0(X)  FOB,  San  Juan,  Pgerto  Rico.  Also 
5  complete  full  page  compensators  as¬ 
semblies,  $1800  each.  Contact:  Gasper 
Roca,  P.  0.  Box  3831,  Old  San  Juan  Sta., 
San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico  00904.  (809)  723- 
0481.  Telex:  385-836.  Phone  from  8  AM  to 
5  PM  EST. 


PASTEUP  SUPPUES  EQL 

McGANN  &  MARSH,  INC.  C 

Highest  quality  border  tapes,  largest  as-  Ph:  (312)  ' 
sortment  in  the  U.S.  Request  samples.  - 

RA.IAtK  QtrAAfr 

Wheeling^  W.  Va.  26003  COMPLE 

Ph:  (304)  233-5211  BOX  i: 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  11,  1977 


STEREO 


2  STA-HI  TWIN  PLATE  ROUTERS— Serial 
No.  00726-TP-4  and  No.  80075-TP-3.  Con¬ 
tact:  W.  L.  Swartz,  Lancaster  Newspapers 
Inc.,  8  West  King  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
17604.  Phone  (717)  397-5251. 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


TWO  AIDS  for  your  circulation  department! 
CIRCULATOR'S  IDEA  SERVICE  has  con¬ 
tests,  sales  and  training  tips,  management 
and  promotion  ideas.  CIRCULATION 
PROMOTION  ART  has  original  art  for 
promotion  campaigns,  all  ready  for  repro^ 
duction.  Ask  for  details.  Berkley-Small 
Inc.,  P.  0.  Box  6526,  Mobile,  Ala.  36606. 


WE  PRESENTLY  CONDUCT  telephone  and 
door-to-door  sales  for  3  major  East  Coast 
newspapers.  We  are  looking  to  expand 
throughout  the  U.S.  If  your  circulation 
could  use  an  increase,  give  us  a  call  and 
let's  talk  it  over.  Call  collect  (215)  265- 
0350.  American  Newspaper  Sales  Inc., 
580  Valley  Forge  Plaza,  King  of  Prussia, 
Pa.  19406. 


CONVEYOR  INSTALLATIONS 


CONVEYOR  INSTALLATIONS 
Specializing  in  newspaper  conveyors,  mail- 
rooms  and  loading  dock  installations.  We 
install  new  and  used  equipment.  Also 
available  for  remodeling  or  adding  to  your 
present  equipment.  Used  conveyor  parts 
and  mailroom  tables  for  sale.  Fully  in¬ 
sured.  No  job  too  big  or  too  small. 
Schroeder  Conveyor  Systems,  6621  Oak- 
mont  St.,  North  Lauderdale,  Fla.  33068. 


CREATIVE  SERVICES 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


FEEL  A  NEED  to  redesign  your  paper's  ap¬ 
pearance?  Professional  newsman,  25 
years  in  weekly  and  daily  typography,  will 
nVi  X  22.V2  BELL  AND  HOWELL  BAUM  assist  at  non-professional  rates.  Box  1054, 
FOLDER  WITH  TABLOID  FRICTION  FEED.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BOX  951,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


PRESSES 


URBANITE  Va  PAGE  FOLDER 
Will  fit  serials  500  to  999  with  all  parts. 
Box  1029,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GOSS  SIGNATURE  4  units  23  9/16  x  36 
Goss  Community  units  for  add-on,  1970 
Goss  Community  folders 
Goss  Suburban  folder 
Goss  Suburban  presses  and  units 
Goss  Suburban  S/C  combo  folder 
Goss  Urbanite  4  units,  new  1%3 
Cottrell  V-22,  6  units,  1969 
Color  King  2:1  folder,  model  790 
Gregg  flying  imprinter  45V!’ 

Wanted;  Newspaper  equipment 
and  complete  plants. 

INTERNATIONAL 
PUBLICATIONS 
EQUIPMENT  CO.  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Ph:  (312)  738-1200  Telex  25-4388 

URBANITE  FOLDER 
COMPLETE  WITH  QUARTER  FOLDER. 

BOX  176,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


NEED  1500  SERIES  GOSS  SUBURBAN 
4  to  6  UNITS. 

BOX  200,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


STA-HI  251  OR  257 
COUNTER  STACKER. 

BOX  804,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


LATE  STYLE 

COTTRELL  V-22/25  AND  845 
BOX  1714,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


WANTED  FOR  EXPORT: 
GOSS  URBANITE  4  TO  8  UNITS. 
BOX  1548,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


USED  PEXTO  3  ft.  shear,  foot  operated. 
Can  be  old,  but  must  be  working.  F.  L. 
Greenway,  1%  14th  St.  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
30318.  (404)  878-3257. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH  with  SC 
folder  unit  separate.  Box  1712,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MUELLER  227  INSERTER 
Must  see  in  operation. 
Box  801,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTEDBYPUBLISHER:2or3unitGoss|  —  —  —  -  _ 

Community  or  Fairchild  Newsking.  Call 
(516)  588-6600.  WW  CBI  ■ 


DISTRIBUTION  SERVICES 


TMC,  saturation  or  mail  conversion  can 
bring  additional  revenue  to  your  publica¬ 
tion.  We  will  set  up  an  auditable,  adult 
program  and  train  your  staff  to  control  it. 
Be  operational  in  60  days.  Call  or  write: 
F.T.  News  Inc.,  14  Curtis  St.,  Wharton, 
N.J.  07885.  (201)  361-0912. 


ENGINEERING 
&  INSTALLATIONS 


PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  engi¬ 
neering  modifications,  rebuilding  and  re¬ 
moval.  Single  width  to  4  plate  wide.  Bram¬ 
ble  Professional  Press  Engineering,  Rt.  2, 
Box  2285,  McAllen,  Texas  78501,  (512) 
682-7011. 


Help 


WANTED:  Used  Compugraphic  2961  high 
speed  from  private  owner.  Wayne  Town¬ 
send,  P.O.  Drawer  1,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 
35401. 


SHERIDAN  24P  OR  48P 
INSERTER 

BOX  809,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


WANTED:  Late  Model  F  Intertype  mixer 
with  Model  F  Star  Quadder  and  Autosetter, 
4  mold  disc.  Must  be  in  A-1  condition.  Re¬ 
gency,  725  Clayton  Ave.,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 
T72M.  (717)  762-7161  or  (215)  922-6631; 
ask  for  Bob  Salvini. 


TYPE  METAL  WANTED — Scrap  or  surplus. 
Zero  Supply  Div.,  P.  0.  Box  1012,  Cullman, 
Ala.  35055.  (205)  739-1606. 

SHERIDAN  72P  INSERTER. 
DESIRE  TO  SEE  IN  PRODUCTION. 
BOX  1042,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

ONE  GOSS  SUBURBAN  unit  needed, 
floor-mounted,  series  1000  or  higher.  Call 
(219)  288-1411. 


ACADEMIC 


COLLEGE  TEACHING-Oklahoma  State 
University  seeks  instructor  for  Fall  1977. 
Minimum  Masters  degree  plus  3  years  pro¬ 
fessional  experience  desired.  Must  be 
good  writer  who  expects  high  student  per¬ 
formance.  Send  resume:  by  July  15th,  to 
Harry  Heath,  Director,  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  Broadcasting,  Oklahoma  State 
University,  Stillwater,  Okla.  74074.  An 
Equal  Opportunity,  Affirmative  Action 
Employer. 


COLLEGE  TEACHING-Oklahoma  State 
University  seeks  assistant  or  associate 
professor  for  advertising,  public  relations. 
3  years  professional  experience  required. 
PhD  preferred  but  not  mandatory.  Send 
resume  by  July  15th,  to  Harry  Heath,  Di¬ 
rector,  School  of  Journalism  and  Broad¬ 
casting,  Oklahoma  State  University,  Still¬ 
water,  Okla.  74074.  Equal  Opportunity,  Af¬ 
firmative  Action  Employer. 


HELP  WANTED 
ACADEMIC 


HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


HELP  WANTED 
CIRCULATION 


HELP  WANTED 
DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


JOURNALISM  FACULTY  MEMBER  to 
teach  news-editorial  courses,  including 
media  history,  law.  Beginning  August  22, 
1977.  PhD  preferred,  news  experience  re¬ 
quired.  Deadline  for  applicant,  July  11, 
1977.  Send  letter  and  brief  resume  to 
Elden  E.  Rawlings,  Chairman,  Journalism 
Department,  Texas  Christian  University, 
Fort  Worth,  Texas  76129.  An  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity,  Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


FULL-TIME  FACULTY  OPENING  starting 
September  12,  1977,  in  skill-oriented  un¬ 
dergraduate  journalism  program  that 
places  .  remium  on  classroom  teaching 
and  student  counseling.  Successful  can¬ 
didate  must  have  Masters  Degree,  five 
years  professional  reporting  experience 
and  practical  acumen  to  teach  reporting, 
writing,  photojournalism,  and  mass  com¬ 
munications  courses.  Salary  range:  $13- 
15,000.  Mankato  State  University  is  an  Af¬ 
firmative  Action/Equal  Opportunity 
Employer.  Send  letter,  resume,  academic 
transcript  and  names  of  3  references  to 
Robert  0.  Shipman,  Box  39.  Mankato 
State  University,  Mankato,  Minn.  56001 
by  July  1,  1977. 


CHALLENGING  OPPORTUNITY  to  head 
expanding  6-member  journalism  depart¬ 
ment  at  state  university  in  Kansas'  largest 
city.  Candidate  should  have  significant 
news  experience  and  demonstrated  qual¬ 
ities  of  leadership.  College  teaching  ex¬ 
perience  desirable.  Masters  degree  re¬ 
quired.  Salary  range  $22,000+.  Deadline 
for  application,  June  17,  1977.  Appoint¬ 
ment  effective  August  15.  An  Affirmative 
Action/Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  Send 
letter  of  application,  including  resume  and 
references  to  Cleve  Mathews,  Dept,  of 
Journalism,  Wichita  State  University, 
Wichita,  Kans.  67208. 


JOURNALISM  lecturer  or  instructor  to 
teach  full  time  load,  basic  undergraduate 
journalism  curriculum  with  public  rela¬ 
tions,  advertising  and/or  photojournalism 
emphasis.  One  year  appointment  with  pos¬ 
sible  renewal.  Rapidly  growing  Mass  Com¬ 
munication  department  in  suburban  New 
York  metropolitan  area.  Professional  ex¬ 
perience  and  PhD  or  progress  towards  de¬ 
gree  required:  teaching  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  Start  Fall  1977.  Equal 
Opportunity/Affirmative  Action  Employer. 
Send  resume  and  references  (before  June 
20, 1977)  to  Box  1000,  Editor&  Publisher. 


INSTRUCTOR  for  broadcasting  and  basic 
journalism  course.  PhD  experience  pre¬ 
ferred;  Masters  considered.  (Jepartment  of 
Mass  Communication,  St.  Bonaventure 
University,  St.  Bonaventure,  N.Y.  14778. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PUBLISHER 

Outstanding  Midwest  daily  with  great  track 
record  requires  a  true  professional  to  take 
over  the  reins  from  a  true  professional, 
and  chart  the  future. 

This  is  one  of  those  rare  opportunities  to 
move  into  a  fine  market,  beautiful  plant, 
and  work  with  excellent  staff. 

We  seek  a  well-rounded  newspaperperson 
whose  experience  includes  profit-making, 
budgeting,  marketing,  labor  negotiations 
and  outside  printing. 

We  desire  a  very  alert  person  who  cares  for 
his  community  as  he  cares  for  his  news¬ 
paper.  Career  pattern  should  show  con¬ 
tinuing  education/seminar  involvement. 
Compensation  including  benefits  commen¬ 
surate  with  this  challenging  assignment. 
All  replies  confidential.  Box  1075,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CONTROLLER 

Zone  4  daily  with  circulation  of  40,0(X) 
needs  experienced  controller  with  sound 
financial  and  operational  newspaper  back¬ 
ground.  Knowledge  of  data  processing  sys¬ 
tems  preferred.  Box  1070,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER — University  daily. 
Circulation;  9000  free,  4000  paid. 
$250,(X)0  gross  revenues  and  increasing. 
All  editorial  responsibilities  under  student 
control.  Salary  in  mid-teens  and  negoti¬ 
able.  Position  available  immediately.  Lib¬ 
eral  vacations,  academic  environment. 
Responsible  for  supervising  production, 
circulation,  advertising  and  business  staff. 
Professional  managerial  experience  and 
technical  background  desired.  Send  re¬ 
sume  tO:  Purdue  Student  Publishing 
Foundation,  c/o  Purdue  Exponent,  Memo¬ 
rial  Union,  West  Lafayette,  Ind.  47907. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER 
FOR  NEWSPAPER 

Top  accounting  position,  report  to  pub¬ 
lisher.  Full  responsibility  for  billing,  collec¬ 
tions,  payables,  payroll,  general  ledger, 
payroll  and  local  taxes,  monthly  financial 
statements.  Box  999,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  PRODUCTION 


NEED  EXPERIENCED  PERSON  to  make  up 
and  paste  up  newspaper  ads  and  commer¬ 
cial  printing.  Top  pay  for  top  performance. 
Excellent  area  to  live  in.  Box  1071,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ARTISTS 


ADVERTISING  SERVICE  SUPERVISOR 
Immediate  opening  at  the  Gloucester 
County  Times  for  a  creative  advertising  ar¬ 
tist.  dandidate  should  have  experience  in 
customer  service,  ad  makeup  and  supervi¬ 
sion  of  an  art  or  layout  department.  Salary 
is  commensurate  with  experience.  Please 
send  your  resume  at  once  to  the  Glouces¬ 
ter  County  Times,  309  S.  Broad  St.,  Wood¬ 
bury,  N.J.  08096,  Attn;  Albert  Stuart.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


CIRCULATION 


DISTRICT  SALES  MANAGER 
Immediate  opening  needed  for  estab¬ 
lished  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper  with 
circulation  background.  Previous  circula¬ 
tion  experience  desired;  unlimited  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  aggressive,  experienced  candi¬ 
date.  Liberal  auto  allowance,  excellent 
fringe  benefits.  Salary  based  on  experi¬ 
ence.  Send  resume  to;  Tribune-Review 
Publishing  Co.,  c/o  R.  J.  Schwenk,  Circula¬ 
tion  Manager,  Cabin  Hill  Drive,  Greens- 
burg.  Pa.  15601. 


CIRCULATION  PROMOTION  MANAGER 
Excellent  opportunity  for  an  energetic  in¬ 
dividual  who  is  creative  and  able  to  pro¬ 
mote.  We’re  a  young,  progressive  depart¬ 
ment  of  a  fast-growing  suburban  daily  in 
Zone  5.  Send  resume  to  Box  989,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  needed  about 
August  1  for  small  newspaper  group.  We 
want  a  highly  motivated  tiger  at  selling  and 
servicing.  Minimum  2  years  experience. 
Best  fringe  benefits.  Large  bonuses  for 
successful  performance.  Send  resume, 
long  letter  about  yourself  and  your  career 
achievements,  present  salary  and  salary 
expectations.  Replies  held  confidential. 
Box  1008,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
for  13,000  daily  in  growing  town  of  30,000. 
Good  salary,  fringes.  Daily  Times,  Far¬ 
mington,  N.M.  87401. 


ZONE  MANAGER  for  fast-growing  subur¬ 
ban  daily  in  Zone  5.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  capable  individual  to  grow  with  an  ag¬ 
gressive  organization.  Excellent  compen¬ 
sation,  including  incentives  and  also  ex¬ 
tended  fringe  benefits.  Send  resume  to 
Box  1032,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE,  HARD-HITTING  promotion 
manager.  Strong  in  circulation  promotion. 
Fast  growing  7-day  daily  in  Southern 
California.  Give  full  details  first  letter  in¬ 
cluding  salary  requirements.  Our  em¬ 
ployees  know  about  this  ad.  Box  1023, 
Editor  &  FViblisher. 


WANTED;  CIRCULATION  MANAGER— If 
you  are  district  manager  or  an  assistant 
manager  on  a  large  or  medium-sized  daily 
and  feel  that  you  have  been  spinning  your 
wheels  for  10-30  years,  you  may  want  to 
consider  us.  We  are  a  small.  Zone  5  town  of 
8M,  with  a  daily  circulation  that  is  about  half 
and  can  be  improved  upon.  If  you  sell 
everyone,  we  have  8  more  papers  that  can 
use  your  help.  Good  wages,  excellent  ben¬ 
efits  and  bonuses  for  results.  Write  Box 
1069,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  needed  to  take 
full  charge  of  circulation  on  6-day  daily  in 
Western  Oklahoma  (5200  circulation)  and 
be  paid  accordingly.  Present  assistant  cir¬ 
culation  manager  on  small  or  medium¬ 
sized  daily  preferred.  Call  Charles  Engle- 
man  (not  collect),  Clinton  Daily  News, 
(405)  323-5151. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  small  daily  in 
Zone  3.  Need  aggressive  self-starter  for 
growing  area.  Good  opportunity  for  a  pre¬ 
sent  No.  2  person  to  move  up.  Box  1(J36, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  6000  daily 
south  of  St.  Louis.  Tremendous  opportu¬ 
nity  for  a  person  with  energy,  ambition  and 
a  desire  to  advance  with  a  multi-newspa- 

rer  group.  You  will  run  your  own  show. 

14,000  plus  generous  bonus  plan.  We 
need  you  now!  Send  resume  to  Box  998, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 

DIRECTOR 

22,000  afternoon  offset  daily  needs  an 
energetic,  objective-oriented  person  who 
can  conceive,  plan,  organize,  implement 
and  manage  effective  promotion,  sales, 
service  and  collection  programs  in  growing 
Zone  4  market.  The  person  we  seek  is 
thoroughly  knowledgeable  of  all  circulation 
aspects,  is  very  strong  in  human  relations 
and  is  able  to  provide  quality  leadership. 
Position  offers  opportunity  for  personal 
and  professional  development,  achieve¬ 
ment-oriented  pay  and  excellent  fringe 
benefits.  If  you  want  to  learn  more  about 
this  challenging  and  rewarding  opportu¬ 
nity,  send  resume  describing  yourself,  ed¬ 
ucation  and  experience  to  Box  727,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


NEW  YORK  CITY  weekly  newspaper  and 
shopper  group  seeks  assistant  classified 
ad  manager  as  phone  room  supervisor.  Al¬ 
ready  biggest  in  our  market  and  growing 
fast.  Excwlent  future.  Resume,  salary  ex¬ 
pectations  to  Box  1041,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CAM 
Dayton,  Ohio 

The  Dayton  Daily  News  (150,000  PM- 
220,000  Sunday)  and  Journal  Herald 
(1CX},0(X)  AM)  has  an  immediate  opening 
for  a  bright,  aggressive  individual  with  a 
solid  bacl^round  in  classified  advertising. 
Must  be  strong  in  sales,  marketing,  public 
relations  and  leadership.  Experience  with 
advanced  technological  methods  would  be 
helpful.  This  job  encompasses  full  de¬ 
partment  managerial  responsibilities. 
We're  a  young,  progressive  department  in 
which  the  position  of  Assistant  Classified 
Manager  offers  a  definite  opportunity  for 
personal  and  professional  development. 
Please  send  resume,  in  confidence  to: 
Fred  DeVoe,  Manager 
Classified  Advertising 
Dayton  Newspapers  Inc. 

4th  and  Ludlow  Sts. 

Dayton,  Ohio  45402 


ASSISTANT  retail  advertising  manager 
sought  by  New  York  City  weekly  and  shop¬ 
per  group.  Good  background  in  sales  and 
management  will  lead  to  top  earnings. 
Send  resume  and  salary  history  to  Box 
1060. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  8800  PM 
daily  plus  free  weekly  in  South  Michigan. 
Ph;  Dennis  Kaster,  (517)  437-7352  or  send 
resume  to  P.  0.  Box  287,  Hillsdale,  Mich. 
49242. 


AGGRESSIVE,  EXPERIENCED  advertising 
salesperson  wanted  for  twin  Ohio  weeklies. 
Send  resume  including  salary  require¬ 
ments  and  long  term  goals  to  Box  1073, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  All  inquiries  will  be 
answered. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

90(X)  circulation  Minnesota  daily  needs 
advertising  pro  by  August  1  to  direct 
6-person  department.  Growth  area,  50 
miles  from  major  metropolitan  center.  In¬ 
centive,  compensation,  liberal  fringe  ben¬ 
efits.  Send  resume  to  Box  1035,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  aggressive,  ex¬ 
perienced  advertising  space  salesperson 
with  management  potential.  We’re  a  solid, 
long-established  newspaper  and  if  you  can 
sell,  vye  want  to  talk  with  you.  Excellent 
benefits  and  great  advancement  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Roger  Williams,  Times/Guide, 
P.O.  Box  580,  Coral  Gables,  Fla.  33134. 
(305)  666-7981. 

EDITOR 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
WITH  PUBLISHER  AMBI¬ 
TIONS 

One  of  nation’s  most  progressive  news¬ 
paper  groups  seeks  aggressive,  driving 
person  to  serve  as  Ad  Manager  on  Zone  5 
daily. 

The  person  we  seek  should  also  be  in¬ 
terested  in  publishing  a  small  daily  in  the 
future.  Candidate  should  be  available  for 
future  publisher’s  role  in  Zone  3,4,5  or  6 
when  we  feel  you’re  ready  and  a  vacancy 
exists. 

In  the  meantime,  you  will  be  a  working  Ad 
Manager  in  Zone  5,  10,0(X)  circulation 
daily.  Applicant  must  like  the  challenge  of 
a  competitive  situation. 

Earnings  range  from  $13,000  to  $20,000, 
based  on  your  experience  and  your  poten¬ 
tial  to  us. 

Our  method  of  compensating  publishers  is 
tops  in  the  nation,  and  we  are  looking  for 
people  from  the  advertising/sales  side  of 
the  business. 

Send  a  complete  resume  (replies  in  strict 
confidence)  to  Box  1025,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COME  TO  FLORIDA— Display,  classified, 
general  or  co-op  advertising  management 
and  salespersons.  Replies  confidential. 
Send  full  particulars  and  prospectus  to 
FNAE,  P.  0.  Box  5476,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
32207. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING 
Aggressive  salesperson,  promotion-orient¬ 
ed,  for  16,000+  daily  newspaper  and 
11,000  weekly  shopper  located  Area  9. 
Rapid  advancement  for  the  right  person. 
Please  send  resume  to  General  Manager, 
Skagit  Valley  Herald,  P.  0.  ^x  578,  Mt. 
Vernon,  Wash.  98273,  or  phone  (206) 
424-3251. 


AN  EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for  a 
youthfully  alert  and  experienced  person  as 
assistant  to  Ad  Director  of  a  top  Midwest 
40M  daily.  Will  be  responsible  for  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Advertising  Department  plus  handling 
calls  on  zone/district  offices,  food  brokers, 
distributors  and  chain  headquarters.  Send 
full  resume  to  Box  982,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEW  OPPORTUNITY 
WITH  A  WINNER 

The  Pulitzer-Prize-winning  Sun  Newspa¬ 
pers  of  Omaha  is  seeking  an  experienced 
retail  advertising  salesperson  who  desires 

?ood  pay,  advancement  on  merit  and 
ringe  benefits  including  profit  sharing.  An 
environmentally  sound  city  with  surprising 
cultural  facilities.  Write  or  call  Bill  Encell, 
Assistant  Publisher,  4875  F  St.,  Omaha, 
Neb.  68117.  (402)  733-7300. 


ASSISTANT  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Proven  ability  will  put  the  right  person  in 
top  spot  of  this  advertising  department  in 
just  a  very  short  time.  Must  have  good 
background  in  sales  and  management. 
Finest  plant  and  facilities  in  the  South. 
Ideal  location  in  Florida.  Good  salary  and 
incentive  program  plus  major  benefits. 
Send  resume  with  salary  history  to  Box 
995,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY 

Advertising  Director  for  established  fast¬ 
growing  voluntary  pay  weekly  (100,000+ 
circulation).  Must  be  well  organized,  an  ef¬ 
fective  leader,  able  to  set  and  achieve  am¬ 
bitious  goals.  Generous  salary,  incentive 
bonus  in  one  of  the  country’s  most  desir¬ 
able  cities.  Send  complete  employment 
and  earnings  history  and  income  require¬ 
ments  to  Personnel,  Box  25526,  Al¬ 
buquerque,  N.M.  87125. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER.  Opportunity  for 
one  desiring  success.  Small  Western 
Pennsylvania  daily,  part  of  a  newspaper 
group  that  recognizes  and  rewards  result 
producers,  needs  aggressive  leadership  for 
6-person  department.  In  addition  to  the 
usual  benefits,  we  offer  the  opportunity  to 
grow  in  newspaper  management.  Box 
1081,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ORAW  YOUR  OWN  CONCLUSIONS 
About  the  most  effective  medium 
in  the  newspaper  field! 

Place  an  E&P  Dassified 
and  you’ll  get  the  picture! 

&  PUBLISHER  for  June  11,  1977 


100 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR  for  4500  PM  daily  in  northern 
Ohio.  Excellent  family  community,  modern 
offset,  independently  owned  newspaper. 
Reply  Box  983,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE  NEED  a  managing  editor  for  a  large 
weekly,  who  can  build  a  staff  of  young  re¬ 
porters  and  give  us  a  top-notch  product. 
Located  in  remote  area  of  Northeast.  Send 
complete  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  Box  996,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE  NEED  a  bright,  imaginative  editor/ 
writer  to  coordinate  4-person  Lifestyles 
department  in  aggressive  New  England 
SOM  seacoast  daily.  Are  you  No.  2  now? 
Want  to  move  up?  tf  you  have  desk  experi¬ 
ence,  lots  of  imagination  and  a  flair  for 
layout,  contact  Box  1001,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  Philadelphia  busi¬ 
ness  newsweekly.  Must  have  experience  in 
magazine  layout,  editing,  reporting. 
Unique  opportunity  for  hard  worker.  Clips, 
resume  to  Box  1316,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CENTRAL  FLORIDA  SUBURBAN  paid 
weekly,  growing  but  needs  co-editor/ 
investor  for  breakthrough.  Box  932,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


LIMA  NEWS,  41,000  daily  in  Northwest 
Ohio,  invites  applications  from  reporters, 
copy  editors.  Send  resume  to  Editor,  121 
E.  High,  Lima,  Ohio  45802.  Do  not  phone. 


AWARD-WINNING  JOURNALIST  SOUGHT 
One  of  Florida's  largest  weekly  newspapers 
needs  a  reporter  with  a  record  of  excel¬ 
lence  in  both  hard  news  and  feature  writ¬ 
ing.  Demonstrated  photo  ability  required. 
Reporter  must  be  able  to  relocate  by 
July  1.  Send  resume  and  clios  to  Louis 
Chestnut,  Managing  Editor,  The  Naples 
Star,  848  Seventh  Ave.  N.,  Naples,  Fla. 
33940,  or  call  (813)  262-7601. 


EXPERIENCED  COPY  EDITOR  to  do  re¬ 
write  and  train  aspiring  Chinese  jour¬ 
nalists.  Live  in  semi-tropical  Taipei  and 
stash  your  retirement  pay  in  bank.  Salary 
$12,0o0  per  year.  Plane  tare  to  Taiwan  for 
family.  Paid  vacation  and  air  fare  for  self 
every  2  years.  Must  have  thorough 
background  in  news  and  feature  writing 
and  must  like  correcting  copy.  Send  com- 

Elete  resume  and  published  stories  to  Mr. 
oh,  159,  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10016. 


EDITOR— Ithaca,  New  York's  largest 
weekly  newspaper  seeks  ambitious,  experi¬ 
enced  editor  with  demonstrted  reporting, 
editing  and  layout  skills.  Salary  $11- 
14,(X)0  depending  on  experience  and  will¬ 
ingness  to  assume  responsibility.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  samples  of  work  to  Scott 
Campbell,  Midweek  Observer,  229  Linden 
Ave.,  Ithaca,  N.Y.  14850,  or  call  (607) 
277-4200. 


CITY  EDITOR 

Our  new  city  editor  will  inspire  an  eager 
staff  and  work  with  a  young  managing 
editor  who  wants  his  paper  to  be  the  best 
in  the  state. 

Our  22,000  circulation  PM,  cited  by  the 
Columbia  Journalism  Review  as  an  up- 
and-coming  daily  in  the  West,  wants  a  city 
editor  packed  with  organizational  talent 
and  overflowing  with  ideas. 

Most  of  all,  this  news  executive  will  pos¬ 
sess  the  ambition  to  move  up  in  the  How¬ 
ard  Publications  newspapers  and  can  dis¬ 
play  stellar  writing  skills  to  share  with  a 
talented  staff. 

We're  willing  to  work  with  a  city  editor  even 
if  he  or  she  doesn't  have  years  of  desk 
experience. 

Join  us  and  live  an  hour  from  Sun  Valley, 
Idaho  in  a  growing,  western  city.  Salary  to 
$15,000  depending  on  experience. 

Send  particulars  to: 

Publisher 
Times-News 
Box  548 

Twin  Falls,  Idaho  83301 


IF  YOU  ARE  EXPERIENCED,  hard-working 
reporter  or  rewrite  person  who  wishes  to 
assume  major  news  responsibility  on 
dynamic,  growing  small  daily  of  5100  in 
New  York's  Adirondack's  only  daily  in  the 
1980  Winter  Olympics  region,  write  now 
with  full  details,  references  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  Must  have  daily  experience. 
Evelyn  Outcalt,  Editor,  Adirondack  Daily 
Enterprise  61  Broadway,  Saranac  Lake, 
N.Y.  12983. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


CITY 

EDITOR 

for  22,000  Monday  thru  Saturday  offset 
daily  in  35,000  city  near  metropolis.  Must 
have  well  developed  technical  ability  in 
copy  editing,  story  development,  research, 
photo  play  and  cropping,  and  the  personal¬ 
ity  to  handle  young,  strong-willed  staff  of  8 
reporters  and  2  photographers.  News 
judgment  must  be  strong  and  recognize 
importance  of  what  readers  need  to  know 
as  well  as  importance  of  people  stories  and 
features.  Must  have  supervisory  experi¬ 
ence  and  respect  of  present  staff  and 
management.  Send  resume  describing 
yourself,  experience,  education  and  news 
philosophy  to  Charlotte  Phillips,  Personnel 
Administrator,  Evening  Herald,  P.  0.  Box 
11707,  Rock  Hill,  S.C.  29730. 


SCIENCE  AND 
PUBLIC  POLICY  REPORTER 

The  News  and  Comment  section  of  SCI¬ 
ENCE  Magazine  has  an  immediate  opening 
for  an  experienced  reporter  interested  in 
covering  science  and  public  policy. 
Applicants  must  have  a  minimum  of  3 
years  professional  reporting  experience. 
Interested  persons  should  send  a  resume, 
at  least  3  writing  samples  and  the  names, 
addresses  and  phone  numbers  of  3  refer¬ 
ences  to  Caro\e  Dickert-Scherr,  Personnel 
Associate,  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  1515  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Ave.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005.  No  phone  calls,  please.  A/\AS  is  an 
Affirmative  Action/Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


ENTRY  LEVEL  OPENING 
Large  weekly  located  on  Gulf  Coast  in 
southwest  Florida  seeks  enthusiastic  copy 
editor  with  college  training  on  copy  desk. 
Will  consider  recent  graduate  with  impres¬ 
sive  academic  credentials.  Respon¬ 
sibilities  will  include  some  feature  writing. 
An  opportunity  for  rotation  from  the  copy 
desk  to  a  permanent  position  on  the  repor- 
torial  staff  exists  within  1  year.  Beginning 
weekly  salary,  $150.  Applicant  must  be 
able  to  relocate  by  July  1.  Send  resume  to 
Louis  Chestnut,  Managing  Editor,  The 
Naples  Star,  848  Seventh  Ave.  N.,  Naples, 
Fla.  33940,  or  call  (813)  262-7601. 


WOMAN'S  PAGE  editor-reporter  for  major 
weekly  in  university  town.  Will  consider  re¬ 
cent  J-Grad.  Send  complete  information, 
including  starting  salary  expected  to  Box 
1049,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR — We  want  the  best  copy 
editor  and  a  person  who  writes  snappy  and 
informative  headlines.  VDT  experience 
helpful.  We're  a  new  55,000  morning  daily 
to  be  based  in  Norwalk,  Connecticut.  Clips 
to;  Dean  Lindoerfer,  Managing  Editor, 
Morning  News,  c/o  News  Publishing  Co., 
240  Hathaway  Dr.,  Stratford,  Conn. 
06497. 


SPORTS  DESK  PERSON— We're  a  65,000 
AM  in  Zone  5  which  is  looking  for  someone 
who  primarily  enjoys  working  with  sports 
copy  and  is  experienced  in  layout  and 
makeup,  yet  can  write  a  readable  sports 
story  or  feature.  Should  be  interested  in 
working  with  a  VDT  system.  Send  resume, 
clippings  and  salary  required  to  Box  1080, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


EXPERIENCED  WRITER  needed  by  na¬ 
tional  award-winning,  60,000  circulation 
daily.  VDT,  photo,  copy  editing  and  layout 
skills  required.  Up  to  $20,000  a  year  and 
excellent  fringe  benefits.  Send  clips,  re¬ 
sume  and  recommendations  to  Barrie 
Hartman,  Managing  Editor,  Eugene  Regis¬ 
ter-Guard,  Box  10188,  Eugene,  Oregon 
97401.  No  telephone  inquiries,  please. 


INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER 
Our  man  is  leaving  for  CBS-TV  in  New  York. 
Buffalo's  number  1  TV  news  operation  is 
seeking  an  experienced  investigative  re¬ 
porter.  Our  style  is  hard-hitting  with  an  ag¬ 
gressive  approach  to  significant  investiga¬ 
tive  topics  involving  government  and  con¬ 
sumerism.  This  is  not  a  personal  consumer 
problem  solving  position.  Contact  Joseph 
Barnes,  News  Manager,  WKBW-TV,  1420 
Main  St.,  Buffalo,  N.Y.  14209.  Capital 
Cities  Communications  Inc.  An  Equal  Op¬ 
portunity  Employer. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  experienced 
sports  writer.  Must  be  familiar  with  Texas 
sports.  Send  resume,  references  and  clip¬ 
pings  to  Ken  Brodnax,  Sports  Editor,  The 
Odessa  American,  P.  0.  Box  2952,  Odessa, 
TX.  79760. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  long  established, 
nationally  distinguished  but  still  growing 
group  of  12  twice-weekly,  centrally  pro¬ 
duced,  suburban  Detroit  newspapers. 
Combined  circulation:  150, OCX);  offset; 
electronically  edited;  editorial  staff  of  70 
in  five  locations.  Must  be  newsperson  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  phases  of  editorial  activity 
with  sensitivity  to  different  characteristics 
of  individual  communities  with  varying 
reader  needs.  Seek  managing  editor  highly 
oriented  to  the  news  need  of  non-dailies 
who  can  direct  attention  to  development  of 
aggressive  reporting  and  who  understands 
need  for  formats  that  permit  individual  ex¬ 
pression  consistent  with  the  needs  of  each 
community  served.  Starting  range 
$23,(XX)  to  $25,000.  Address  inquiries  to 
General  Manager  John  Red^,  Observer  & 
Eccentric  Newspapers,  36251  School¬ 
craft,  Livonia,  Mich.  48150.  An  Equal  Op¬ 
portunity  Employer. 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR— Concise,  in¬ 
teresting  and  staying  in  touch  with  the 
community  is  what  editorials  are  all  about. 
If  you  fit  this  approach  and  believe  you  can 
handle  position,  send  clips  to;  Dean  Lind¬ 
oerfer,  Managing  Editor,  Morning  News, 
c/o  News  Publishing  Co.,  240  Hathaway 
Dr.,  Stratford,  Conn.  ()6497. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  quality  small  daily  in 
Southeastern  Indiana.  Fine  opportunity  for 
recent  J-Grad.  Write  Jim  Small,  Editor, 
Greensburg  Daily  News,  Greensburg,  Ind. 
47240  or  call  (812)  663-3111. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER  for 
award-winning  twice-weekly  newspaper. 
Quality  paper;  good  working  conditions. 
Will  consider  recent  J-Grad.  Send  com¬ 
plete  information,  includ  ing  starting  salary 
expected  to  Box  1055,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER  WANTED— Experi¬ 
enced  editorial  writer  familiar  with  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Also  special  editorial/news  projects 
accompany  position.  Contact  Thomas  T. 
Byrd,  Winchester  Evening  Star,  2  N.  Kent 
St.,  Winchester,  Va.  22601.  Ph:  (703) 
667-3200. 


15,000  DAILY  AND  SUNDAY  with  offset 
plant  and  electronic  newsroom  needs  tele¬ 
graph  editor  who  can  also  do  some  sports 
writing.  Bright  layout  and  heads.  5  day 
week.  Letter  and  samples  to  Managing 
Editor,  The  Messenger,  Route  33  North, 
Athens,  Ohio  45701. 


NIGHT  ASSIGNMENT  EDITOR.  Award¬ 
winning  Zone  2  PM  daily  seeks  person  to 
supervise  night  staff.  Must  have  experi¬ 
ence  in  copyediting  and  making  assign¬ 
ment  decisions.  Knowledge  of  VDT  editing 
preferred.  Send  resume,  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  985,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR  NEEDED  for  new  Zone  2 
dailies.  Send  resume,  salary  requirements 
to  Box  1085,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS,  ADVERTISING,  PRODUCTION 
PEOPLE  SOUGHT  BY 
EPISCOPAL  ORDER 

The  Company  of  the  Cross,  an  Episcopal 
religious  order,  is  recruiting  new  members 
to  expand  its  weekly  general  news  maga¬ 
zine  in  western  Canada  and  to  establish 
others  like  it  in  other  cities.  The  magazine, 
now  2V'2  years  old,  has  a  paid  circul^ion  of 
17,000  and  a  complete  production  plant. 
It  covers  politics,  education,  sports,  relig¬ 
ion,  the  law,  business  and  the  arts  from  a 
Christian  viewpoint.  We  need  men  and 
women  of  a  strong  and  reasoned  faith  who 
are,  or  are  ready  to  become,  effective 
news,  advertising,  circulation  and  produc¬ 
tion  people,  working  long  hours  at  difficult 
jobs  for  little  more  than  living  essentials 
and  a  small  cash  allowance.  35  people  are 
now  working  in  the  Company's  press  divi¬ 
sion  in  Edmonton.  This  year  we  must  find 
15  more.  If  you  want  to  become  one  of 
them  write:  iJeputy  Minister,  Company  of 
the  Cross,  11224  142  St..  Edmonton,  (Can¬ 
ada  T5M-1T9.  or  call  (403)  452-8442. 


EDP  CONSULTANTS 


COMPUTER  CONSULTANT 
Wanted:  Consultant  qualified  to  advise 
with  and  recommend  specific  computer 
systems  and  procedures  to  major  South¬ 
ern  newspaper,  including  soft  and 
hardware.  News  and  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments  are  now  computerized.  Plan  to 
computerize  business,  advertising,  circu¬ 
lation  and  expand  present  news  and 
typesetting  systems.  Be  specific  and  state 
experience  and  qualifications.  Box  949, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

FREELANCE 

OPPORTUNITY  KNOCKS  TWICE  A 
MONTH.  "Freelancer's  Newsletter”  Exclu¬ 
sive  job  listings,  markets,  news.  6  issues 
$5.  1  year  (22  issues)  $20.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Dept.  EP,  P.  0.  Box  128, 
Rhinebeck,  N.Y.  12572. 

FREELANCE  FARM  AND  RANCH  articles 
with  pictures  for  Texas  Farm  &  Ranch 
Journal.  Write  Editor,  Suite  111,  3301 
Northland  Dr..  Austin,  Texas  78731. 

GRAPHICS 

WE'RE  SEEKING  a  highly  creative  artist 
and  designer,  with  an  established  track 
record  in  newspaper  design  to  join  our 
staff.  Must  be  able  to  work  closely  with 
editors  and  other  artists  in  creation  of  at¬ 
tractive  pages,  and  must  have  ability  to 
play  a  significant  role  in  newspaper  rede¬ 
sign.  Contact  Dave  Nimmer,  managing 
editor.  The  Minneapolis  Star,  425  Portland 
Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55488. 

MAILROOM 

MAILROOM  FOREMAN,  70,000  circula¬ 
tion,  5  days,  Sunday  morning  editions. 
Must  have  inserting  equipment  experi¬ 
ence.  Excellent  wages,  benefits.  Send 
complete  resume,  include  salary  require¬ 
ments  and  references  to  Box  984,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  Located  in  Zone  5. 

IF  YOU  ARE  a  take-charge  person  who  can 
run  a  completely  automated  mailroom  plus 
the  Transportation  Department  of  a 
medium-size  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper 
in  Zone  4, 1  want  to  talk  to  you.  The  person 
I'm  looking  for  is  strong  on  scheduling  and 
getting  the  most  from  his  or  her  people. 
Salary  commensurate  with  experience. 
Send  resume  telling  about  yourself,  avail¬ 
ability  date  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
1048,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MAINTENANCE 

MACHINIST  FOREMAN— A  major  daily 
newspaper  located  on  the  west  coast  of 
Florida  is  seeking  a  working  Machinist 
Foreman.  Primary  duties  will  include 
supervising  a  force  of  machinists,  setting 
up  a  rigid  preventative  maintenance 
schedule,  and  being  able  to  take  full  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  keeping  the  newspaper 
production  equipment  in  top  operational 
condition.  This  includes  27  Mark  II  Goss 
press  units,  3  double  Imperial  3:2  folders, 
mailroom,  loading  dock,  paper  trackage 
system,  etc.  Should  have  experience  on 
this  type  equipment,  and  be  in  good  physi¬ 
cal  condition.  Compensation  is  open; 
employee  benefits  are  excellent.  Opening 
is  available  immediately.  Reply  to  J.  M. 
Porter,  Production  Manager,  The  Tribune 
Company,  P.  0.  Box  191,  Tampa,  Florida 
33M1. 

PHOTOJOURNAUSM 

THE  BEST  PHOTOGRAPHER— If  you're  a 
photographer  who  appreciates  professional 
play  and  who  can  print  with  quality  and 
shoot  the  "off-beat”  and  interesting  pic¬ 
ture,  then  we  want  you.  We're  a  new 
55,000  morning  daily,  based  in  Norwalk, 
that  is  going  to  be  the  best  newspaper  in 
Connecticut.  Few  clips,  your  photo  beliefs 
tO:  Dean  Lindoerfer,  Managing  Editor, 
Morning  News,  c/o  News  Publisning  Co., 
240  Hathaway  Dr.,  Stratford,  Conn. 
06497. 

PRESSROOM 

WEB  OFFSET  press  assistant  needed  im¬ 
mediately.  Excellent  position  with  small 
daily,  5  days  a  week,  regular  hours,  $5.50 
hourly  to  start.  Must  have  experience  at 
press  operation.  Phone  Managing  Editor, 
Medina  Journal-Register  at  (716)  798- 
1400  or  nights  (716)  798-3218. 

HEAD  PRESSMAN  needed  immediately  for 
medium  size  daily,  4-unit  King  press,  ex¬ 
cellent  pay  and  benefits.  Must  have  good 
credentials.  Call  Jean;  (504)  345-6673. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Classified  Ads 
produce  results  like  no  other  publication  in 
the  newspaper  field!  Whether  you  have 
machinery,  supplies  or  newspapers  to  sell 
(or  buy)— need  a  top  qualified  person  to  fill 
an  opening— or  are  looking  for  just  the 
right  spot  to  advance  your  career— put  an 
Editor  &  Publisher  ad  to  work  for  you. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  11.  1977 
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PRODUCTION 


PLANT  SUPERVISOR  for  3900  circulation 
offset  daily  and  job  shop.  Must  have 
knowledge  of  web  press,  with  mechanical 
ability  to  keep  machinery  running  and  have 
organizational  abilities.  North  Central 
Kansas  community  with  junior  college. 
Contact:  Brad  Lowell,  Blade-Empire,  510 
Washington,  Concordia,  Kans.  66901. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  GENERAL  FOREMAN 
We  are  looking  for  a  mature,  enlightened 
and  progressive  general  foreman  fora  met¬ 
ropolitan  daily  newspaper  in  Area  9.  Must 
be  a  good  people  motivator  and  under¬ 
stand  all  new  technology,  including  VDT, 
Scanner  and  computer  systems.  Must 
have  a  thorough  understanding  of,  and  ex¬ 
perience  in,  an  ITU  environment.  Labor  re¬ 
lations  experience  helpful.  Excellent  salary 
and  benefits  and  a  great  place  to  live. 
Send  resume  to  Box  1015,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 


PR  WRITER 

strong  PR  news/feature  writer  for  major 
electronics  firm.  Southern  New  Jersey  lo¬ 
cation.  Journalism  degree  and  recent  PR 
and/or  media  writing  experience  prefer¬ 
red:  work  with  technical  people  to  produce 
lively,  highly  readable  news  copy,  includ¬ 
ing  executive  speeches.  Opportunity  tor 
promotion  to  PR  management.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  including  salary  requirement,  to  Box 
1061,  Editor  &  Publisher.  An  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Employer  F/M. 


PUBUC  INFORMATION 


DIRECTOR  OF  INFORMATION  SERVICES 
Lake  Forest  College  is  look!  ng  for  an  aggres¬ 
sive  media  pro  to  head  up  its  information 
office.  Must  be  self-starter,  a  good  writer 
with  plenty  of  ideas.  Responsibfe  for  news, 
feature  and  sports  releases,  as  well  as  de¬ 
veloping  and  maintaining  good  local  and 
international  media  relations  and  con¬ 
tacts.  Send  resume  listing  salary  history 
and  requirements,  writing  samples  to 
Donald  I.  Lesinski,  Development  Office, 
Lake  Forest  College,  Lake  Forest,  III. 
60045.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE 
WRITER 

The  Bo^  Town  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Youth  Development  is  accepting  appli¬ 
cations  for  a  Social  Science  Writer  to 
join  the  nation's  newest  youth  study 
center  in  disseminating  research- 
based  information  throum  all  media. 
The  guiding  tenent  of  the  Center  is 
that  experienced  social  scientists  and 
communication  specialists  shall  work 
together  in  an  atmosphere  that  sup¬ 
ports  excellence  in  communication. 
Candidates  for  this  position  must  dem¬ 
onstrate  accomplishments  in  inter¬ 
preting  social  science  information  to 
the  general  and  professional  public. 
Credit  in  news  and  magazine  writing  is 
required  and  experience  with  televi¬ 
sion,  film  and  slide  production,  bro¬ 
chures,  manuals,  etc.  is  also  relevant. 
A  bachelor's  degree  in  journalism  or 
communication  is  minimally  required 
but  a  degree  in  child  development  or 
family  studies  is  acceptable  with  es¬ 
tablished  writing  skills.  Excellent  sal¬ 
ary  and  fringe  benefits.  Contact: 

Human  Resources  Division 
Father  Ranagan's  Boys'  Home 
Boys  Town,  NE  68010 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 


SALES  REPRESENTATIVE  wanted  for 
Zone  1  and  2,  to  sell  blankets,  rollers,  and 
cutting  bars.  Good  position.  Reply  to  J. 
Thomas  McHugh  Co.,  6800  E.  32nd  St., 
Indianapolis,  Inc.  Call  collect:  (317)  545- 
2121. 


LEADING  SUPPLIER  of  newspaper  sup¬ 
plements  needs  representative  in  Area  5. 
Must  have  aggressive  ad  sales  back¬ 
ground.  Extensive  travel,  excellent  com¬ 
pensation.  Send  confidential  resume  to 
James  Young,  National  Sales  Manager, 
2112  McKinney,  Dallas,  Texas  75201. 


Computer  Sales 
Professionals 

Can  your  company  keep  pace  with  your  success? 

•  Ours  can  .  .  .  and  does. 

If  you’re  versed  in  graphic  arts,  have  sales  experience 
and  an  understanding  of  computer  systems,  you  could 
be  part  of  the  most  successful  graphic  arts  sales  team  in 
the  world  . . .  supported  by  the  world’s  largest  manufac¬ 
turer  of  minicomputers. 

Our  North  American  Employment  Representative  for 
Sales  will  be  in  ANAHEIM  June  11  through  June  14. 
Pre-schedule  an  appointment  by  phoning  Mr.  Robert 
Nephew  at  (617)  897-5111,  ext.  7465.  Or  call  him  in 
Anaheim  at  (714)  635-4414.  We  are  an  Equal  Opportun¬ 
ity  Employer,  M/F. 


digital  equipment  corporation 


ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR 
OFFICE  OF 
NEWS  SERVICES 
DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE 

College  graduate.  Minimum 
5  years'  experience  as  re¬ 
porter  and  writer  with  recog¬ 
nized  news  publications 
(emphasis  on  medical  and/ 
or  science  writing).  Experi¬ 
ence  in  metropolitan  and/or 
national  press,  or  in  univer¬ 
sity  news  office  dealing  with 
national  media  desirable. 
Primary  duties  include  re¬ 
porter-writer  for  Medical 
School.  Also  coverage  of 
Engineering  School,  Com¬ 
putation  Center,  tucker 
Foundation,  Outing  Club; 
direct  coverage  to  media 
of  special  and  spot  news 
events;  as  projects  reporter 
plan  and  implement  cover¬ 
age  for  Winter  Carnival, 
Computer  Conferences,  etc.; 
assist  in  reporting  of  student 
activities. 

Send  resume  before  July  2, 
1977  to:  Manager  of  Em¬ 
ployment,  Box  283,  Dart¬ 
mouth  College,  Hanovet, 
New  Hampshire  03755. 

Dartmouth  College  is  an  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity/Affirmative  Action  Employer 


CROMITH 

ANFVV/RI  INTER\/IEWS 

/ 

Mergenthaler  is  a  leader  in  the  design  and  development 
of  computerized  typesetting  equipment  and  systems.  We 
will  be  interviewing  during  the  ANPA  show  in  Anaheim, 
California  from  June  11th  thru  June  15th.  If  you  have  ex¬ 
perience  in  any  of  the  following  disciplines,  contact  us 
at  Booth  #102  to  arrange  for  a  confidential  off-premises 
interview; 

•  MANAGER,  SOFTWARE  SPECIFICATIONS 
and  QUALITY  CONTROL 

•  PRODUCT  MANAGERS 

•  LEAD  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 

•  DEVELOPMENT  ENGINEERS 
«  PRODUCT  ENGINEERS 

•  SALES  ENGINEERS 

If  you  cannot  meet  us  at  AN  PA,  please  forward  your  resume 
and  salary  history  in  confidence  to: 


Mergenthaler 


Edward  S.  Schneiderman 
Manager,  Industrial  Relations 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 
MERGENTHALER  DRIVE  PLAINVIEW  NEW  YORK  11803 
E'lual  Oi>i>ortunit!i  Emplourr  M/E 


#  tMII 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  11,  1977 


Positions  Wanted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


ADMINISTRATIVE  ;  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


GOTTA  MATCH?  18  years  daily  manage¬ 
ment  know-how  all  phases,  seeks  daily 
general  manager  challenge.  Tony  Pranger, 
714  Higgins  Rd.,  Park  Ridge,  III.  60(%8. 
(312)  6«-7956. 

MIDWEST  REP  with  super  track  record 
available.  Will  relocate.  Problem  solver 
with  ability  to  develop,  implement,  ad¬ 
minister  territory,  manage.  Box  1009, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER-MARKETING  EX¬ 
ECUTIVE  OR  AD  DIRECTOR— Seasoned, 
goal-oriented,  budget  and  bottom  line 
conscious  executive  with  strong  competi¬ 
tive  background  in  dailies  and  large  subur¬ 
bans.  A  top  administrator  who  can  produce 
in  all  areas  and  also  has  depth  arid  vision 
along  with  excellent  experience  and  relia¬ 
bility.  Prefer  Zone  3,4,5  or  6.  Box  1017, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

READY  TO  RETURN  to  a  newspaper.  Ten 
years  solid  daily  newspaper  editorial  ex¬ 
perience  and  six  years  management  of 
corporate  communications.  I'm  38,  BA, 
employed  by  major  U.S.  corporation,  fam¬ 
ily  man,  winner  of  Freedoms  Foundation 
and  other  awards,  excellent  writer  and 
manager  of  people,  want  permanent 
career  and  sense  of  community.  Would 

consider  weekly  editorship  and  buying  in 

with  limited  capital  or  daily  editorial/ 

management  slot..  Prefer  Zones  3,  4,  6. 

Box  1034,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WORKING  (literally)  (General  Manager  of 
two  small  dailies  with  shoppers,  wants  af¬ 
filiation  with  publisher  who  has  consistent 
profit  oriented  goals.  Am  in  $30M-i-  brac¬ 
ket  but  will  move  laterally  with  opportuni- 
N.  Best  of  credentials  and  work  record. 
Prefer  Zone  5  but  will  consider  mid  South, 
Arkansas  or  Southern  Illinois.  A  good  pub¬ 
lisher  could  sway  me.  Reply  to  Box  1037, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR,  9  years  retail, 
14  classified  management,  promotions 
and  sales  direction  and  trainiiK.  Age  50. 
Minimum  $30,(X}0.  Write  Box  1053,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

WORKING  ADVERTISING  MANAGER— 
Very  successful  present  position,  excellent 
income— position  no  longer  a  challenge. 
Aggressive,  self-motivated,  creative. 
Strong  on  Izwout,  promotion.  Weekly/daily. 
Box  1057,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL 

EDITOR  with  2  years  experience  directing 
staff,  reporting,  and  editing  in  number  2 
spot  at  small  competitive  daily.  BA  (jour¬ 
nalism),  young  and  enterprising  with  some 
major  metro  and  national  exposure.  Box 
1083,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DYNAMIC,  young,  business  writer  seeks 
position  with  managerial  responsibility, 
either  as  managing  editor  or  business 
editor.  Smooth  writer  with  superb 

business-accounting  background.  Box 

1082,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BEGINNING  REPORTER  with  2  BA's  seeks 
general  reporting  position  with  aggressive 
small  or  medium-size  daily.  Write  Box 
1084,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  SPORTS  EDITOR  seeks 
similar  position  on  small  town  PM  news¬ 
paper.  (kiod  writer.  (Jood  head  writer.  Lim¬ 
ited  camera  experience.  MA  fellowship 
winner.  If  you  want  a  superior  sports  page, 
hire  me.  Please  write  Wes  Dumont,  336  N. 
Main,  Kingman,  Kans.  67068. 

AMBITIOUS  female  Journalism-English 
graduate  seeks  general  assignment  on 
weekly  or  medium  sized  daily.  Box  1013, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION 

AWARD-WINNING  REPORTER  has  cov¬ 
ered  Chicago  mayoral  race  as  a  freelancer 
and  now  seeks  permanent  newspaper  job, 
preferably  in  Illinois.  Either  government 
reporting  or  desk.  Box  1002,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  18  years  ex¬ 
perience  all  phases,  wants  to  make  change 
from  Zone  3  to  Zone  4,  circulation  10,000 
and  up.  Box  1024,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

1  AM  32  YEARS  OLD,  and  have  over  13 
years  experience  in  every  phase  of  circula¬ 
tion.  From  District  Manager  of  a  new  news¬ 
paper  that  grew  60%  in  4  yrars  to  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  one  that  grew  13%  in  the 
first  year.  My  record  is  excellent!  1  am  now 
ready  to  become  your  circulation  manager. 
Art  Jiles  Jr.,  10109  E.  33  St.,  Tulsa,  Okla. 
74145.  Ph:  (918)  663-7951. 

EXPERIENCED,  CREATIVE  features  writ¬ 
er,  27,  seeks  position  on  metro  daily, 
either  coast.  Now  top  features  man  on 
75,(XXJ  Southeast  daily.  Experience  with 
layout.  Box  986,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  10  years  experience  govern¬ 
ment,  general  assignment,  features.  Fam¬ 
ily  man  seeks  permanent  position  any 
Zone.  Gary  Stemm,  (219)  295^169. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER;  11  years  expe¬ 
rience  in  all  phases  of  circulation,  mail- 
room,  transportation.  Am  currently  super¬ 
vising  circulation  of  AM/PM  operation.  Col- 

SPORTSWRITER,  26,  looking  for  spot  on 
metro  daily.  Award-winning  column  past  2 
years.  Writes  quickly  and  colorfully.  Box 
602,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

1058,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  29,  BA  English,  2Vz  years  ex¬ 
perience  wire  desk,  police  court  beat, 
seeks  position  with  medium-sized  paper, 
preferably  East  or  West  Coast.  Box  934, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

GOT  TROUBLES? 

Experienced  Circulation  Director,  large 
metro  daily,  seeks  challenging  spot.  Com¬ 
petitive  market  experience.  1  get  results. 

If  you  have  problems,  or  if  your  Circula¬ 
tion  Director  is  nearing  retirement,  write 
Box  1086,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Confidential 
handling  assured. 

TEXAS  ONLY 

High  calibre  newspaperwoman,  27,  with 
strong  credentials;  6  years  experience- 
investigative,  general  assignment,  wo¬ 
men's  sports.  Currently  on  60,000  daily. 
Expert  on  VDT.  Box  938,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

SPORTS  CHALLENGE.  Sports  writer-desk 
man,  6  years  in  game,  hungers  to  join 
superior  staff  in  Zone  2,  3  or  5.  Box  935, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEED  MORE  ad  count,  linage,  revenue? 
Dedicated  classified  manager,  23  years 
experience,  proven  leadership.  Prefer 
West  Coast  daily.  Best  references.  Box 
991,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER  anxious  to  use 
skills  and  knowledge  gotten  through  good 
education  and  5  years  of  daily  deadline 
pressure,  and  to  show  clips  and  resume. 
Box  1063,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

YOUNG  feature  editor/writer  for  Washing¬ 
ton  area  weekly  wants  challenging  report¬ 
ing  job  in  Zones  1,  2.  Can  do  it  all  but 
prefers  writing  sharp  features.  Box  1066, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ORIGINATIVE  ADMAN,  literate,  widely  ex¬ 
perienced.  Area  9.  Box  987,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

1  WANT  A  CAREER  IN  NEWSPAPER  AD¬ 
VERTISING  SALE^Either  Retail  or  Clas¬ 
sified  Display.  /Vbility  in  either  position.  7 
years  newspaper  experience.  Goals;  Relo¬ 
cation,  Future  Advancement.  32-year-old 
woman,  divorced,  3  dependents,  mite  Box 
1065,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June 

SPORTSWRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER,  21, 
with  BA,  looking  for  spot  as  either  or  both. 
Developing  talents  as  photojournalist  and 
feature  writer.  Interested  in  athletes  as 
people,  not  statistics.  Creative  and  hard¬ 
working.  Zone  1,  2,  3  or  5.  Box  1067, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

11,  1977 

EDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL 

HIRE  THIS  SPORTSWRITER,  26,  Vietnam 
veteran,  7  years  experience.  Majors  to  Lit¬ 
tle  League.  Writing;  excellent;  heads; 
superior.  Magnetic  layout,  capable  assis¬ 
tant,  enjoyable  company.  Prefer  Zone  1. 
Anxious,  first  child  due  August.  Box  1068, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  and  columnist  seeks  po¬ 
sition  on  medium  size  daily.  Experienced. 
Box  761,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  27,  with  ZVz  years  reporting, 
editing  experience  on  2  small  dailies.  Seeks 
reporting  spot  on  medium  size  daily.  Zone 

1  or  2.  Sox  1021,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  seeks  challenging 
position  with  creative  possibilities.  Strong 
on  layout  and  news  coverage.  Now  editing 
prize-winning  weekly.  Zones  3, 4, 5,  6.  Call 
(816)  452-0805. 

JOURNALIST,  36,  seeks  challenging  posi¬ 
tion.  Background  includes  investigative 
reporting,  public  relations  and  overseas 
wire  service  correspondent.  Fluent  in 
Spanish.  Box  1019,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EVERYONE  WANTS  TO  BE  NUMBER  1.  1 
am  willing  to  be  number  2  to  help  you  with 
your  opinion  pages  or  Sunday  or  national 
or  foreign  desks  or  administration.  (I'd  be 
glad  to  be  number  1,  of  course.)  Box  1047, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  REPORTER,  10  years 
experience,  good  at  complex  subjects 
and  issues,  seeks  challenging  news  job 
preferably  Eastern  U.S.  or  Canada.  Box 
1028,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER/WRITER/EDITOR,  3-i- 
years  varied  experience,  seeks  position 
with  daily  or  weekly.  Call  (612)  644-2708; 
write  Box  1026,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WEEKLY  EDITOR,  25,  with  reporting  and 
editing  know-how  seeks  reporting  or  desk 
slot  on  daily  or  large  weekly.  Christopher 
Owen,  (303)468-5258. 

LOW  man  job  on  small  publication  sought 
by  HIGH  honors  J-Grad  with  2  years  cam¬ 
pus  daily  reporting  and  editing.  Box  1077, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  has  been  covering  hard  stories 
and  writing  sharp  copy  for  20  years.  Daily 
or  weekly.  South  or  East.  Osborne,  121 VV. 
Bell  St.,  Winnemucca,  Nev.  ^445. 

DEFROCKED  PUNDIT  SEEKS  RETURN  TO 
EDITORIAL  PAGE  PULPIT.  BOX  1078, 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

FREELANCE 

FEATURE  WRITER,  32,  author  of  5  books, 
desires  permanent  position  on  staff  of 
creative  New  England  daily.  Outstanding 
reviews,  samples  and  references  available 
upon  request.  Box  1079,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  STRINGER. 
ESTABLISHED  PRO. 

BOX  31,  COLLEGE  PARK,  MD.  20740. 

PHOTOJOURNAUSM 

NEED  NEW  CHALLENGES— Hard  working 
woman  with  3  years  experience  on  daily  in 
feature  writing,  reviews.  Intensely  in¬ 
terested  in  arts  and  entertainment.  Don't 
want  to  be  “just  another  writer.”  Box 
1046,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CREATIVE  PHOTOJOURNALIST  with  2 
years  staff/2  years  freelance  experience 
desires  staff  position  on  mid-size  daily. 
Any  Zone.  Strong  on  features,  good  dark¬ 
room  skills.  Will  present  portfdio  and  re¬ 
sume.  Box  1062,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTSWRITER,  early  20's.  Experienced 
big  league  talent  playing  out  his  option.  As 
many  creative  story  ideas  as  Dr.  J.  has 
moves,  copy  livelier  than  a  Nolan  Ryan 
fastball,  words  hit  with  the  explosiveness 
of  an  Ali  jab.  Box  967,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTO  EDITOR,  metro  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence.  Strong  on  layout,  initiating  assign¬ 
ments,  picture  judgment,  wire  and  local. 
Extensive  photo  background.  Wish  to  con¬ 
nect  with  publication  committed  to  better, 
pix  usage.  Box  845,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SKILLED  WRITER/EDITOR— Background 
includes  13  years  of  newspaper,  wire  serv¬ 
ice  and  business  reporting  and  editing. 
Some  slot  experience.  Good  understand¬ 
ing  of  politics,  economics.  Now  in  New 
York  City  but  would  relocate.  Open  to  in¬ 
teresting  offers.  Box  1016,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PRESSROOM 

EXPERIENCED  Goss  Metro  pressman 
seeks  position  as  pressroom  foreman.  Box 
1059,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBUC  RELATIONS 

6  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  newspaper  assign¬ 
ing  editor/writer,  speech  writer/maker, 
photographer.  Know  videotape.  Seek  PR 
post.  Box  1056,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG,  EXPERIENCED  sports  editor  of 
Upstate  New  York  daily  seeks  hockey 
and/or  collegiate  beat  on  metro  PM  daily. 
Bright  columns,  intelligent  reporting.  Will 
listen  to  the  right  offer.  Zone  2,8,9  or  On¬ 
tario.  Box  993,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Neutral  reportage 

The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
second  circuit.  Chief  Judge  Irving  R. 
Kaufman  presiding,  has  reversed  a  lower 
court’s  $61 ,000  libel  judgment  against  the 
New  York  Times  and  an  official  of  the 
National  Audubon  Society  stressing  the 
right  of  the  press  to  report  serious 
charges  by  one  public  figure  against 
another  public  figure.  It  has  been  called  a 
"landmark  ruling.” 

The  case  involved  a  1972  article  in  the 
Times  reporting  an  Audubon  charge  that 
“segments  of  the  pesticide  industry  and 
certain  paid  scientist-spokesmen”  had 
lied  about  the  effects  of  pesticides  on 
bird  life  in  America.  Although  the  Audu¬ 
bon  article  did  not  identify  them,  the 
Times  reporter  gave  five  names  which  he 
said  an  executive  of  Audubon  mentioned 
in  an  interview  could  be  included.  Three 
of  them  brought  suit  for  libel. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  opinion  stated: 
“At  stake  in  this  case  is  a  fundamental 
principle.  Succinctly  stated,  when  a  re¬ 
sponsible,  prominent  organization  like 
the  National  Audubon  Society  makes 
serious  charges  against  a  public  figure, 
the  First  Amendment  protects  the  accu¬ 
rate  and  disinterested  reporting  of  those 
charges,  regardless  of  the  reporter’s  pri¬ 
vate  views  regarding  their  validity.  What 
is  newsworthy  about  such  accusations  is 
that  they  were  made. 

“We  do  not  believe  that  the  press  may 
be  required  under  the  First  Amendment 
to  suppress  newsworthy  statements 
merely  because  it  has  serious  doubts  re¬ 
garding  their  truth.  Nor  must  the  press 
take  up  cudgels  against  dubious  charges 
in  order  to  publish  them  without  fear  of 
liability  for  defamation. 

“The  public  interest  in  being  fully  in¬ 
formed  about  controversies  that  often 
rage  around  sensitive  issues  demands 
that  the  press  be  afforded  the  freedom  to 
report  such  charges  without  assuming 
responsibility  for  them. 

“The  contours  of  the  press’s  right  of 
neutral  reportage  are,  of  course,  defined 
by  the  principle  that  gives  life  to  it.  Lit¬ 
eral  accuracy  is  not  a  prerequisite:  if  we 
are  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  a  robust  and 
unintimidated  press,  we  must  provide 
immunity  from  defamation  suits  where 
the  journalist  believes,  reasonably  and  in 
good  faith,  that  his  report  accurately 
conveys  the  charges  made. 

“It  is  equally  clear,  however,  that  a 
publisher  who  in  fact  espouses  or  con¬ 
curs  in  the  charges  made  by  others,  or 
who  deliberately  distorts  these  state¬ 
ments  to  launch  a  personal  attack  of  his 
own  on  a  public  figures,  cannot  rely  on  a 
privilege  of  neutral  reportage.  In  such 
instances  he  assumes  responsibility  for 
the  underlying  accusations. 
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“It  is  clear  here,  that  Devlin  (Times’ 
reporter)  reported  Audubon’s  charges 
fairly  and  accurately.  He  did  not  in  any 
way  espouse  the  Society’s  accusations: 
indeed,  Devlin  published  the  maligned 
scientists’  outraged  reactions  in  the  same 
article  that  contained  the  Society’s  at¬ 
tack.  The  Times  article,  in  short,  was  the 
exemplar  of  fair  and  dispassionate  re¬ 
porting  of  an  unfortunate  but  news¬ 
worthy  contretemps.  Accordingly,  we 
hold  that  it  was  privileged  under  the  First 
Amendment.” 

In  conclusion  the  opinion  stated  the 
Times  “cannot,  consistently  with  the 
First  Amendment,  be  afflicted  with  a 
libel  judgment  for  the  accurate  reporting 
of  newsworthy  accusations  made  by  a 
responsible  and  well-noted  organiza¬ 
tion.” 

• 

Montana  daily  wins 
1st  Amendment  prize 

Society  of  Professional  Journalists, 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  will  present  its  First 
Amendment  Award  to  the  Great  Falls 
(Mont.)  Tribune  in  recognition  of  the 
newspaper’s  ongoing  efforts  to  protect 
and  strengthen  freedom  of  the  press. 
Announcement  of  the  award  was  made 
by  SPJ,  SDX  president  Richard 
Leonard,  editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal,  after  a  vote  by  the  society’s  national 
officers. 

The  Tribune’s  strong  support  of  the 
protection  of  information  from  a  non- 
confidential  news  source  ultimately  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  much  broader  shield  law  for 
Montana.  Even  though  the  newspaper 
lost  in  the  state  Supreme  Court,  a  1977- 
amended  law  now  provides  that  informa¬ 
tion  obtained  in  confidence,  as  well  as 
the  source,  is  exempt  from  compulsory 
disclosure. 


New  company  to 
market  stutter 

Four  employes  of  Gray  Tool  and  En¬ 
gineering  Company  have  purchased  the 
marketing  rights  of  Didde-Glaser’s  D-G 
320  Newspaper  Stuffer.  The  new  own¬ 
ers,  John  C.  Mast.,  Gerald  E.  Waddell, 
Ronnie  K.  Swint  and  Roger  L.  Craft, 
have  formed  the  Kansa  Corporation  and 
will  establish  their  sales  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  headquarters  in  Emporia,  Kansas. 
Kansa  Corp.,  2  South  Commercial,  P.O. 
Box  668,  Emporia  Kansas  66801. 


Gore  Newspapers  build 
$15  million  plant 

Gore  Newspapers  Company,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.) 
News  and  Sun-Sentinel,  recently  com¬ 
pleted  the  first  phase  of  a  $15  million, 
four  year  project  when  it  moved  recently 
into  its  new  six-story  business  and  edito¬ 
rial  headquarters  in  downtown  Fort 
Lauderdale. 

Phase  two  of  the  project  will  be  the 
construction  of  a  building  that  will  adjoin 
the  new  building  and  will  house  14  Metro 
offset  press  units.  The  building  will 
probably  be  completed  by  August  of 
1978. 

The  first  new  building  in  the  complex 
cost  about  $3  million  and  has  devoted 
most  of  its  ground  floor  space  to  clas¬ 
sified  advertising,  the  photo  department, 
personnel  and  the  credit  union. 


Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 

NEWSPAPERS 


6/1  6/8 

Affiliated  Publications  (AMEX)  .  11^4  IIV4 

Blue  Chip  Stamps  (OTC)  .  16  16'4 

Combined  Communications  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  2OV4  20 

Capital  Cities  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  46' 2  48 

Cowles  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  144'4  14'  2 

Dow  Jones  (NYSE)  .  31H  3144 

Gannett  (NYSE)  .  33  33'/4 

Gray  Comm.  (OTC)  .  11  11 

Harte  Hanks  (NYSE)  .  26  26’4 

Jefferson  Pilot  (NYSE)  .  28’/«  2844 

Knight-Ridder  (NYSE)  .  32'/4  31 

Lee  Enterprise  (AMEX)  .  23'«  23'/4 

Media  General  (AMEX)  .  164«  16*2 

Multimedia  (OTC)  .  2444  24'2 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  .  174»  1644 

Panax  (OTC)  .  —  — 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  .  19  1844 

Quebecor  (AMEX)  .  6'«  6’8 

Southam  Press  (CE)  .  194ib  19 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  .  12  12 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  .  344.  35 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  .  21’/4  22 

Torstar  (CE)  .  13''2  134» 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  .  234%  23'2 

SUPPLIERS 

Abitibi  (CE)  .  948  9'a 

Addressograph  Multi.  (NYSE)  .  IPa  1248 

Altair  (OTC)  .  3''8  3’ 8 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  .  4'/4  4'/4 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  .  28'/8  294* 

Compugraphic  (NYSE)  .  35' 2  374% 

Compuscan  (OTC)  .  8  84% 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  .  36  3548 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  .  42  42^4 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  .  40' 2  43 

Domtar  (AMEX)  .  134%  13 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  35'8  344* 

Dymo  (NYSE)  .  12' 2  1244 

ECRM  (OTC)  .  1'2  144 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  .  5648  60' 8 

Eltra  (NYSE)  .  26' 2  2548 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  .  29  30'4 

Grace.  W  R.  (NYSE)  .  29'2  29'4 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  .  2548  25' 2 

Great  No  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  .  28' 2  28 

Harris  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  3744  38 

Hunt  Chem  (NYSE)  .  134%  13' 2 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  .  51'*  52' 4 

Itek  Corp  (NYSE)  .  144*  13s, 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  .  434b  444* 

Log  Electronics  (OTC)  .  6  6''4 

Logicon  (AMEX)  .  11 '/4  14 

MacMillan.  Bloedel  (CE)  .  20  204* 

Minnesota  Mm  and  Mlg  (NYSE)  .  48  484* 

Optronics  International  Inc  (BSE)  4'*  4'* 

Rockwell  Inti  (NYSE)  .  33'%  344* 

Southland  Paper  (OTC)  .  34  35 

Southwest  Forest  Ind  (NYSE)  .  74*  8 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  20'%  20'* 

Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  .  3'*  34* 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  .  26' 2  26 
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Across  the  Nation 


How  we  grow 

to  meet  advertisers*  growing  need 
for  our  kind  of  coverage 


Changing  distribution  and  media  patterns  in  markets  of 
all  sizes  have  created  problems  for  both  national  and 
local  advertisers — and  opened  up  unusual  opportunities 
for  newspapers  such  as  ours. 

In  seeking  candidates  for  Scripps  League  membership 
we  look  first  for  markets  with  superior  growth  potential 
but  below-par  media  coverage. 


1967  1972  1977 

II  MEMBERS  18  MEMBERS  27  MEMBERS 


Since  retail  sales  provide  a  good  yardstick  for  measuring 
potential  advertising  revenue,  the  above  chart  offers  sig¬ 
nificant  evidence  of  Scripps  League’s  success  in  adding 
new  members  in  the  kind  of  markets  we’re  looking  for. 

The  1977  figures  include  those  of  our  newest  member, 
the  Newport  (Vt. )  Express. 


Flagstaff  (Ariz.)  Arizona  Daily  Sun 

Banning  (Calif.)  Record-Gazette 

Hanford  (Calif.)  The  Sentinel 

Napa  (Calif.)  The  Register 

Petaluma  (Calif.)  Argus-Courier 

Santa  Maria  (Calif.)  Times 

Santa  Paula  (Calif.)  Chronicle 

Taft  (Calif.)  Midway  Driller 

Wasco  (Calif.)  News 

Manchester  (Conn.)  Herald 

Crestview  (Fla.)  Okabosa  News  Journal 

Niceville  (Fla.)  Bayou  Times 

Honolulu  (Hawaii)  Beach  Press 

Lihue,  Kauai  (Hawaii)  The  Garden  Island 

DeKalb  (III.)  Daily  Chronicle 

Paris  (Ky.)  Daily  Enterprise 

Haverhill  (Mass.)  Gazette 

Flat  River  (Mo.)  The  Daily  Journal 

Hamilton  (Mont.)  Ravalli  Republic 

Coos  Bay  (Ore.)  The  World 

Oregon  City  (Ore.)  Enterprise-Courier 

The  Dalles  (Ore.)  Chronicle 

Lewistown  (Pa.)  The  Sentinel 

Provo  (Utah)  The  Daily  Herald 

Newport  (Vt.)  Express 

Pullman  (Wash.)  Herald 

Rhinelander  (Wis.)  Daily  News 


Growth  Through 

Scripps  League 

400  El  Camino  Real 


Public  Service 

Newspapers 

San  Mateo,  California  94401 


Washington  D.C.  Office,  1395  National  Press  Building 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif. ,  1 224  Coast  Village  Circle 
Spokane,  Washington,  West  601  Main  St. 

• 

Represented  Nationally  by  Newspaper  Advertising  Service  Co. 


TheNey 

NewYorkTimes 

has  the  third  tar^st 
eireolciHon  gain 

of  any  paper 

intheU.S. 


Den\/er 

Rocky 


Washington  Post 
San  Francisco  Chronicle 
New  York  Times 
Denver  Rocky  Mountain 
Hartford  Couront 
Boston  Globe 
Detroit  News 
Nework  Stor  Ledger 
Dallas  News 
Chicago  Sun  Times 
Seattle  Times 
Los  Angeles  Times 


•3  month  avorogo 
tourc:  IA$  FAX  Audit  lurutw  of  eiKUta«on 


A  Scripps-Howard  newspaper 


u’«  n  lot  more  than  the  news. 


It’s  a  lot  more 


